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FOREWORD 

“Fate has written our policy for us; the trade of the world 
must and shall be ours. . . American law, American order, Amer¬ 
ican civilization, and the American flag will plant themselves 
on shores hitherto bloody and benighted, but by the agencies of 
God henceforth to be made beautiful and bright.” (Senator 
Albert Beveridge in 1897 . Claude Julien. America s Empire. 
Pantheon Books, New York, 1971 , p. 416 .) 

“And the cure is this: to accept wholeheartedly our duty and 
our opportunity as the most powerful and vital nation in the 
world and in consequence to exert upon the world the full 
impact of our influence, for such purposes as we see fit and by 
such means as we see fit. . . Consider the 20th Century. It is 
ours not only in the sense that we happen to live in it but ours 
also because it is America’s first century as a dominant power 
in the world.” (Henry R. Luce, millionaire and publisher. The 
American Century. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1941, 
PP ; 23, 27.) 

“Whether we like it or not, we must recognize that the vic¬ 
tory which we have won has placed upon the American people 
the continuing burden of responsibility of world leadership.” 
(President Harry Truman in 1945. Cit. in William Z. Foster. 
Outline Political History of the Americas. International Publi¬ 
shers, New York, 1951, p. 483.) 

“■ • .Destiny has laid upon our country the responsibility of the 
free world’s leadership.” (Eisenhower. Inaugural Address. The 
New York Times. January 21, 1953.) 

Some nations may be said to be born to power; others achieve 
power, or try to. Of the United States alone can it truly be said 
that power has been thrust upon her. . .” (John Foster Dulles, 
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U.S. Secretary of State under President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
In: Foster Rhea Dulles. America’s Rise to World Power, 1898- 
1954. Harper & Brothers Publishers, New York, 1955, p. XIII.) 

“America has the human and material resources to meet the 
demands of national security and the obligations of world leader¬ 
ship. . (President John F. Kennedy in 1961. John F. Ken¬ 
nedy. To Turn the Tide. Harper, New York, 1962, p. 81.) 

. -In the jungle of world politics we are now the lion. Some 
few Americans may still prefer some other world role—that of 
a mouse or a parrot or an ostrich, perhaps. But it seems that 
most Americans, given the choice, would rather lead than follow, 
would rather use our enormous power to build the kind of world 
we want to live in, rather than let somebody else take the re¬ 
sponsibility for building world peace with less room for diversity.” 
(Harlan Cleveland, political scientist. The Obligations of Power. 
American Diplomacy in the Search for Peace. Harper & Row 
Publishers, New York, 1966, p. 16.) 

“. . . the fruits of 40 years of ‘building socialism’—suddenly 
are no more.” (Richard Fryklund, political scientist. Richard 
Fryklund, 100 Million Lives. Maximum Survival in a Nuclear 
War. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1962, p. 4.) 

“.. . we’ve inherited a noble mission, a mission that casts a 
beacon of hope for all the Earth’s people.” (President Ronald 
Reagan in 1983, Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 83, No. 2079, 
October 1983, p. 30.) 

. .our responsibilities are as trustees of freedom and 
peace.” (President Reagan in 1983. The New York Times. Sep¬ 
tember 11, 1983.) 

Such statements are innumerable. U.S. political leaders, legis¬ 
lators, and subservient political scientists take pleasure in ex¬ 
pounding on the “American century” and “American Empire.” 
Such “revelations” are not a new phenomenon in the history of 
the United States. Imperial ideology and its inherent lust for 
plunder, violence, and control over its own and other peoples 
developed centuries ago and will not vanish until the last ex¬ 
ploitative society disappears—capitalism. It will remain only in 
history books. But humankind will never forget the empires of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, the crusades, the infamy of co¬ 
lonialism, the fight for a redivision of the already divided world, 
the annihilated civilizations and genocide, the poverty and 
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ignorance. It will never forget the endless crimes committed 
hv the ruling classes—slaveholders, feudal lords, and the bour¬ 
geoisie_for the sake of wealth and perpetual power. 

The twentieth century has seen two world wars that took mil¬ 
lions of lives. People shed rivers of blood and tears in those 
wars. No words could express the depth of grief, the acuteness 
of suffering, and the enormity of misfortune experienced by coun¬ 
tries and continents, cities and villages and all of humankind. 

The rulers of Nazi Germany declared for all to hear that 
their objective was to conquer the whole world. They were pre¬ 
pared to destroy all of humanity, except for the Aryans, whom 
they believed to be the “chosen race,” and to get rid of those 
who were “racially inferior,” such as the Communists, Social Dem¬ 
ocrats, heterodox, atheists, and those who could not prove their 
Aryan origins five generations back. Many millions of the “in¬ 
ferior races” were to be made slaves. What became of the fascist 
leaders in their bloody venture is common knowledge. Hitler’s 
corpse was drenched in gasoline and burned; his accomplices 
were hanged. The lesson could not have been any clearer. 

It would seem that experience could and should serve as a 
persuasive warning to anyone else who would aspire for world 
domination. However, the essence of the capitalist system is that 
its oligarchy has an unquenchable thirst for wealth and power. 
That is the monstrous nature of the society that turns tears, 
suffering and blood into gold. 

No sooner was World War II over than U.S. imperialism, 
which incidentally had not hitherto concealed its imperial de¬ 
signs, intoxicated now with the destructive power of atomic 
bombs, went all out to pursue its insane and oft-discredited ideas 
of world domination. The concept of “American exclusiveness” 
has developed and been substantiated throughout the history of 
the United States. It holds that the Almighty created the United 
States to “govern nations,” “to lead the world”. The country’s 
ruling clique has always strived to translate this concept from 
mere rhetoric into action. 

This was particularly evident when the United States entered 
World War I. President Woodrow Wilson made one accusation 
after another condemning vice-ridden Europe which supposedly 
could be rescued from the “Teutonic barbarians” only by the 
Providence-guided United States. The turbid wave of great- 
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power chauvinism, based on messianic concepts, swept up public 
opinion and turned into a reactionary utopia of a “crusade for 
justice.” Naturally, after being “rescued in this way,” the only 
thing left for Europe was to gravitate towards U.S. policy and 
obediently take instructions from overseas. It goes without say¬ 
ing, although it was not stressed in the rhetoric of the President 
and his men, that the European nations’ source of strength, i.e. 
their colonies, were to be placed under the “reasonable” control 
of the United States. 

Woodrow Wilson’s notorious “fourteen points” were geared to 
give legal force to this control. But Britain and France, which 
at that time were stronger militarily, “thanked” the L T nited States 
in their imperialistic way. Lenin had this to say about the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty which topped off World War I: “Wilson proved to 
be an utter simpleton whom Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
twisted round their little fingers.” 1 It is indicative that in the 
fall of 1919, when the situation in Russia was so compli¬ 
cated, Lenin found time to analyze U.S. policy towards its allies, 
because he regarded it as the source of future contradictions be¬ 
tween the imperialists. As Lenin pointed out, Britain and France 
were winners but they were head over heels in debt, and that 
gave rise to a definite reaction: unprecedented hatred toward 
Americans. 

Messianic attitudes, evident throughout U.S. history, found 
special expression among militant Puritans who were gradually 
gaining a foothold on the territory of the first thirteen colonies. 
This idea, possessing the mystical force of self-assertion, strength¬ 
ened the colonists’ fanatic belief in predestination which had 
led them to what was in those days the edge of the world. But 
as the wealth and power of the United States grew, so too did 
the appetites of the country’s ruling circles while messianic ideas 
were conveniently being transformed into a political concept 
sanctifying the aspirations for world domination. Behind the pro¬ 
nouncements made by the provincial politicians who one after 
another became White House incumbents there emerged hege- 
monistic ambitions of the ruling elite. Bloody milestones on that 
path were the annihilation of millions of Indians, the plunder 


1 V. I. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 31, Progress Publishers, Mos¬ 
cow, 1982, p. 449, 
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and annexation of half of Mexican territory, the policy of diktat 
and outright pillage of countries in the Caribbean and Latin 
America. As early as 1895, when Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
was citing the incredible results of U.S. expansionist policies, he 
said about his country, “We have a record of conquest, coloniza¬ 
tion and expansion unequalled by any people in the Nineteenth 
Century.” 1 

Back in 1823 the United States was the first to put into prac¬ 
tice the term “zone of vital interests” when this is what it de¬ 
clared all of Latin America to be. To assert that “right” the 
U.S. began in 1898 the first imperialist war in history, a war 
that ended in Cuba’s occupation and subsequent subjugation. 
The United States played an infamous role in the Far East 
when it instigated the Russo-Japanese war, then later proposed 
itself to act as peacemaker. A retrospective look at U.S. actions 
in the region shows that the United States itself gave a “green 
light” to Japanese aggression which in the long run led to Pearl 
Harbor. American imperialism was one of the most active 
organizers of anti-Soviet intervention; the expeditionary corps 
of the United States was directly involved in Russia’s Civil War 
in Siberia. 

Throughout the entire period between the two world wars, 
the United States, while preaching isolationism, ruthlessly 
suppressed the liberation movements in Latin America and ac¬ 
tively interfered in the internal affairs of countries in the region 
and was unceremoniously forcing out its European competitors. 
American monopolies fed and nurtured German revenge¬ 
seeking hoping to get what they were after in the next skirmish 
between the European plunderers. While fighting in World 
War II the United States, especially energetically when Presi¬ 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt died, pursued its traditional impe¬ 
rialist objectives which seemed close at hand after the Axis 
powers and their allies were defeated and the military and po¬ 
litical might of Britain and France were considerably weakened. 
The monopoly on nuclear weapons made the strategists in Wa¬ 
shington dizzy and encouraged them to hasten their efforts to 
“lead” the world. 

Cited from: William Appleman Williams. The Contours of Ameri¬ 
can History. The World Publishing Company, Cleveland and New 
York, 1961, p. 345. 
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The United States was the first to use the atomic bomb; this 
weapon killed hundreds of thousands of civilians in the Japa¬ 
nese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The goal was obvious: 
to blackmail the whole world with the nuclear menace. From 
that time on, having adopted the policy of nuclear terror, the 
United States was first in developing and producing all new 
types of weapons of mass destruction, thus lifting the menace 
of war each time to an ever higher level. The United States 
was tireless in knocking together aggressive blocs in every re¬ 
gion of the world (N.A.T.O., S.E.A.T.O., C.E.N.T.O., 

A.N.Z.U.S., etc.). The United States was the first to establish 
a global network of military bases, including those with 
nuclear weapons and occupation forces in Western Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, the Middle East, and various 
islands. 

The total number of American occupation forces overseas as 
of the beginning of 1985 was 523,800. 

Here is the breakdown in Europe: West Germany—253,700; 
Britain—28,800; Italy—14,800; Spain—9,400; Turkey—5,400; 
Greece—3,700; Iceland—3,100; the Netherlands—2,800; Bel¬ 
gium—2,500; Portugal—1,700; miscellaneous countries -800; the 
6th Fleet 24,800. 

In Latin America and the Caribbean: Panama—9,350; Puerto 
Rico—3,900; Guantanamo—2,300; Honduras—850; Grenada— 
170; El Salvador—50; miscellaneous countries -520; Naval 
forces—4,800. 

In the Pacific and the Far East: Japan (Okinawa)—45,800; 
South Korea—40,800; Philippines- 15,300; Guam—9,200; Aus¬ 
tralia—750; miscellaneous countries—350; the 7th Fleet—18,300. 

In the Middle East and other regions: Egypt 1,050; Saudi 
Arabia-—550; Diego Garcia- 1,250; Bermudas—1,500; Canada— 
550; miscellaneous countries—1,375; Naval forces—13,400. 1 

These bases have a triple function: they pose a genuine mil¬ 
itary threat to the Soviet Union and the entire socialist com¬ 
munity; serve as a military occupation regime to maintain in 
power governments suitable to the United States; and protect 
the economic interests of American monopolies. This is the way 


1 U.S. News & World Report, December 31/January 7, 1985, 

pp. 42-43. 
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the military foundation of the American Empire is built step 
by step. This is the context in which it is necessary to view state¬ 
ments by American leaders about using nuclear weapons first, 
the possibility of “protracted” and “limited” nuclear wars, and 
“victory” in a nuclear war. 

The messianic passion of ruling circles in the United States 
has facilitated the hypertrophic growth there of two monsters— 
militarism and chauvinism. A little over 15 years ago Robert 
Leckie wrote The Wars of America. Some sections reveal to a 
certain extent the role militarism has played in American life. 

Leckie comments, “It has been by war more than by peace 
that our institutions have been proclaimed and defended, our 
industries developed, our culture enriched, our history made 
national, our arts and sciences improved—and our hearts 
broken. 

“By force of arms we are now the mightiest power on earth. 
But at what price! We stand surrounded by threats and hatred. 
Our European allies falter and fall back. Our new allies in 
Asia do not love us. . . Wither, then, do we go? Are we to be¬ 
come the world’s policeman?. . . Mighty as we are, not even 
we have the resources, the manpower, the will or the mandate 
for such work.” 1 

Those with similar reservations in the United States are 
numerous, but this is hardly, or not at all, reflected in the pol¬ 
icy of the top ruling circles. The dangerous revelry of mili¬ 
tarism has been particularly marked in the past years since 
Leckie made his confession. According to the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion, between 1946 and 1975 the United States used armed 
force for political purposes, either directly or indirectly, 215 times 
and was on the verge of using nuclear weapons 19 times, 
including 4 times against the Soviet Union. In fact, in the post¬ 
war world responsibility for the more or less major military 
conflicts rests with the United States— Korea, Vietnam, Gua¬ 
temala, Cuba, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Lebanon. The United 
States was also instrumental in provoking the war between Iran 
and Iraq and the occupation of Grenada. 

American interventionism throughout its long history has been 

Robert Leckie. The Wars of America . Harper & Row, New 
York, 1968, pp. 978, 979. 
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attended with boasting and the “pushing” of American “val¬ 
ues” on the world market. As the reactionary transformation 
of society deepened, the inhumane traits of its economic and 
social structure became ever more clear and obvious, namely, 
the domination of a handful of billionaires running the country, 
social inequality, racism, militarism, the amorality and hypocrisy 
of politics, and the voracity for wealth. But the stronger the 
claims for world leadership, the less people there were who 
wanted to be under the wing of the American eagle, except, of cour¬ 
se, for puppet regimes, fascist, totalitarian, and autocratic juntas 
that are essentially doomed to fall if it were not for American 
bayonets. 

Chauvinism, which invariably accompanies militarism, is on 
the upsurge in the United States today; it is being used as a 
screen for messianic ideology. Chauvinism is meant to intoxi¬ 
cate Americans with the ideas of “predestination,” convince 
them to accept the concept of force as an instrument of inter¬ 
national policy, justify any actions taken by the “leader nation,” 
inculcate a sense of having a superior “nation” and way of life 
that supposedly corrects the mistakes of the past and ensures 
a happy future. The present Administration takes special pains 
to promote the idea of a “resurgent America.” 

Alarmist methods—lies and claims of a “Soviet threat”— are 
used cynically to promote chauvinistic attitudes. The calcula¬ 
tion is obvious: mass hysteria and fear in a society make it 
easier to get money for weapons and indulge the arms corpora¬ 
tions. Because people are being deceived, a false interpretation 
of “national pride” is getting a definite response in the country. 
In other words, a particular method is being followed that had 
already been used by Nazism in the past. 

In modern America chauvinism has virtually taken on one of 
its most extreme forms—the form of Jingoism, 1 which was 
defined by the British philosopher, John Atkinson Hobson. 

’ Jingoism is militant chauvinism advocating aggressive imperial¬ 
ist policies. The term originated from the word “jingo,” which was 
sung in the refrain of a chauvinistic British song in the 1870s. The 
term was later widely used in the United States. Jingo was the name 
for promoters of extreme chauvinistic views and attitudes, of the more 
crude forms of imposing U.S. dictate on other countries, and of the 
cult of white superiority over people of color. The term has the same 
meaning today. 
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Hobson wrote: “In the Jingo all is concentrated on the hazard 
and blind fury of the fray. ... It is quite evident that the specta- 
torial lust of Jingoism is a most serious factor in Imperialism. 
The dramatic falsification of both war and the whole policy of 
imperial expansion required to feed this popular passion forms 
no small portion of the art of the real organizers of imperialist 
exploits, the small groups of businessmen and politicians who 
know what they want and how to get it. 

“Tricked out with the real or sham glories of military heroism 
and the magnificent claims of empire-making, Jingoism becomes 
a nucleus of a sort of patriotism which can be moved to any 
folly or to any crime.” 1 

It is sufficient to recall how the public at home reacted to 
Britain’s recent aggression against Argentina and U.S. interven¬ 
tion in Grenada in order to understand the danger of chauvin¬ 
ism masquerading in ultra-patriotic phraseology. Very strong, 
painful shock is required, as was the case with Vietnam, for a 
sense of shame and disillusionment to replace Jingoistic fever. 
But the virus of chauvinism is constantly cultivated by the very 
way of life in bourgeois society and is multiplied and spread by 
the colossal, all-penetrating and all-powerful propaganda ma¬ 
chine. 

Modem American Jingoism is full of enthusiasm and hopes 
of saddling all the civilized world with the laws of the “Wild 
West”. For instance, speaking in September 1983 at the Re¬ 
publican National Hispanic Assembly Ronald Reagan said: 
“We all believe in America’s mission. We believe that .. . Ame¬ 
rica remains mankind’s best hope. . .” And further on: “Our 
country is the leader of the free world, and we morally cannot 
shirk that responsibility.” 2 

This is what the President talks about incessantly. Such claims 
reflect braggery, phrase mongering, and posturing—a little of 
each. But what is dangerous is that the American ruling circles 
have their goals set on world domination and there are enough 
Americans who believe in that idea. As for the means of reach¬ 
ing that objective, any of them are acceptable, whether direct 

J. A. Hobson. Imperialism. Ann Arbor Paperbacks, The Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan Press, 1965, pp. 215-216. 

v ' ^ Cekly Compton of Presidential Documents, 1983, Vol. 19, 
No. 37, September 19, pp. 1250, 1252. 
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intervention, counter-revolution, subversive activities, assassina¬ 
tion of unsuitable leaders, or warfare of all kinds. Chauvinism 
carried to the absurd, unfortunately, is not evoking any notable 
moral protest by American public opinion. Such is the degree 
of the nationalistic fever raging in the country. 

Under these conditions the danger of militarism and plans 
for world domination by the ruling oligarchy in the United States 
is all the greater because American messianic ideas are present¬ 
ed as being noble and therefore seem psychologically acceptable. 
American political scientists and the media have done much “to 
turn a vice into a virtue.” This book is about the methods used 
to sow fear of an outside danger, instill chauvinism, justify the 
growth of militarism and aggression, brainwash the people so 
they won’t think about whatever the ruling forces feel is unde¬ 
sirable, and generate prewar hysteria. 

Some information has been taken from Pax Americana pub¬ 
lished in 1969 in order to document America’s unswerving poli¬ 
cy for world domination. 

Official documents of the U.S. government were recently made 
public regarding its preparations for nuclear war against the 
Soviet Union. 

An examination of these monstrous plans indicates that their 
content was known to the most trusted specialists on psycholog¬ 
ical warfare, who in an endless torrent of publications in the 
late forties and early fifties conditioned public opinion in the 
United States to the thought of a future war with the Soviet 
Union and the inevitability of such a war. They made people 
believe in an American victory and persistently “sold” the con¬ 
cept of the moral justification and need for a first nuclear 
strike. This aspect deserves serious attention since it proves a 
certain interrelationship between actual military plans and psy¬ 
chological conditioning in favor of those plans. Today, in the 
mid-eighties, American political scientists, especially right-wing 
conservatives, have stepped up their assault on the principles of 
peace and peaceful coexistence, are discussing different variants 
of war, conflicts and confrontation, and are inventing ever new 
concepts of force in international relations confirming their role 
as suppliers of “theoretical” justifications for the maniacal plans 
for nuclear attacks, plans still locked up in Pentagon safes. 




PART ONE 


ROOTS 



CHAPTER ONE 


FOREIGN POLICY BEGINS AT HOME 


It is said that every century has its own middle ages. Vivid 
evidence is American plans for the nuclear annihilation of 
humankind, plans to be discussed later on in this book. They 
are serious indicative documents; everyone must know about 
them. However, in learning about these plans one cannot help 
but wonder how their development became possible precisely 
in the United States, and why it is that when the doeuments 
were published most Americans seemed indifferent to their 
barbaric content. 

There are many reasons, but not least among them is that 
masses of people in the United States are uninformed and in¬ 
different to the sorrows and concerns of others. 

The U.S. is a nation governed more by deception and dema¬ 
gogy than by conviction, more by force than by the law, more 
by deadening habits and traditions than by respect for and in¬ 
terest in whatever is new, more by hatred, suspicion and intol¬ 
erance than by the ability to recognize there may be another 
way of life and thought. Stereotypes and myths are preferred 
to objective information and knowledge. 

Susceptibility to “brainwashing” and willingness to let what¬ 
ever government is in power take responsibility for the country’s 
future—qualities the ruling elite use to their advantage—-are the 
reasons why most of the population is a blind instrument of 
forces pursuing only their own narrow interests. The lies that 
permeate society have taught people to regard illusions as reali- 
tles , chauvinism as patriotism, demagogy as a virtue, and the 
Peddling of sensations on the news market as freedom of the 
press. It i s also of small concern that television, cheap “cops and 
robber movies and books promoting racial and ethnic hostili- 
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ties shape mass consciousness and society’s culture to a large 
degree, impoverishing man’s intellectual world. 

Such a suffocating climate does not emerge spontaneously. 
It is deliberately and purposefully created by the ruling forces 
because it is in their vital interests to make people receptive 
to the ideas of “American exclusiveness,” and “messianic duty.” 
It is precisely this set of ideas, combined with the persistent cult 
of violence and inculcation of the image of “the enemy” threat¬ 
ening the very existence of the United States, that sets the 
groundwork for perceiving war as a means of getting rid of 
“the enemy” and ensuring survival. 

As has already been pointed out, much is being done in this 
respect by the political science of monopolies, the mass media, 
and everyone in the business of deceiving the American people. 

The bourgeoisie has always held tight to the media, regard¬ 
ing them as a crucial instrument in realizing and strengthening 
political power. Taking advantage of its virtual monopoly on 
the information market of the non-socialist world and controll¬ 
ing the interpretation of events, the bourgeoisie does not simply 
spread its ideology, but is increasingly active in shaping and 
manipulating mass consciousness for its own purposes. Political 
science and the mass media, especially in the United States, 
have lost the remnants of once relative objectivity and put 
themselves in the service of the reactionaries. They are promot¬ 
ing the value orientations of bourgeois society and the firmly 
entrenched stereotypes of anticommunism and anti-Sovietism. 
Bourgeois propaganda is sophisticated in distorting reality: it 
presents something close to the truth instead of the truth, resorts 
to virulent methods of persuasion that exploit people’s emotions 
and irrational elements of consciousness, and in this way plays 
an increasingly destructive role in society, serves as a strong 
lever keeping labor under the heel of capital, and enslaving 
people intellectually. 

Imperialism does not want to bow out of the historical scene. 
It is doing all it can to extend its already overlong life in the 
social structure of the world. While demonstrating its willing¬ 
ness to start a thermonuclear war just to continue its existence, 
it is at the same time trying all the harder to resolve in its favor 
the irreconcilable dispute between the two opposed social sys¬ 
tems by means of psychological warfare. This psychological war 
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is being waged along a broad front, ranging from ordinary prop¬ 
aganda to provocation and subversive activities. 

Under President Reagan this activity gained a particularly 
wide scope (for example, under Project Truth and the Program 
of Democracy and Public Diplomacy) and is especially fallacious 
in substance and loathsome in form. As for the fundamental 
orientation, it has remained unchanged. As in the past this ac¬ 
tivity concentrates on portraying the United States as the ve¬ 
hicle and defender of universal human values; on instilling 
hate for everything not American, primarily socialism and com¬ 
munism, and all people, groups, parties and states that do not 
follow American policy; on supporting fascist, totalitarian re¬ 
gimes that automatically demonstrate solidarity with the center 
of world reaction—the United States; on compromising demo¬ 
cratic, progressive and revolutionary movements; on creating a 
climate in the world that would get people to agree with or 
passively reconcile themselves to American claims to world 
domination. 

All this shows just what values the United States carries and 
defends today. Unquestionably, the American scholar and pub¬ 
licist, Noam Chomsky, is correct in writing that the United 
States has become “a highly centralized, militarized capitalist 
state.” 1 In his book Problems of Knowledge and Freedom he 
quotes Professor of Economics Dr. Daniel R. Fusfeld regarding 
“fascist democracy in the United States.” 2 

Americans are accustomed to deception, cynicism and dema¬ 
gogy in politics. All that has become a normal, everyday part 
of life. Behavior is stereotyped and so is the way it is perceived. 
People’s consciousness is cluttered with myths that are presented 
as reflecting reality. Emphasis is laid on such myths as “defense 
against the Soviet threat,” “defense of national interests”, and 
“defense of the free world.” 

An American politician once noted in a businesslike way that 
what a nation really needs for survival is assassins. Although its 
various sectors have more or less distinctly different roles, the 
entire system of propaganda is involved in fostering assassins 

Noam Chomsky. For Reasons of State. Fontana/Collins, London, 
1973, p. 77. 

Noam Chomsky. Problems of Knowledge and Freedom. Vintage 
Books, New York, 1972, p. 67. 
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by glorifying war and making it seem inevitable. But while the 
mass media are not particularly concerned about providing argu¬ 
ments to support their contentions, political science, purporting 
to be “objective,” strives for some sort of respectability. The 
research of allegedly “independent” scholars is supposed to be 
convincing. These people are forced to seek indirect means of 
deception, sometimes taking standard anti-Soviet trite, wrapping 
it in seemingly meaningful terminology, and presenting it as theo¬ 
retical revelations. 

Not all bourgeois ideologists, of course, have an identical ap¬ 
proach to political problems. Their opinions differ primarily 
depending on what monopoly interests they represent and who 
they assist willingly or unwillingly. Of no minor importance are 
political expedience, goals of the moment, current circumstances, 
election considerations of either the party in office or, on the 
contrary, the opposition party. There are many bourgeois prop¬ 
agandists, politicians, journalists and business people who open¬ 
ly take a “protective-patriotic” stand, defend the most reaction¬ 
ary actions of the government, call for the use of force, wars, 
conquests and intervention, the creation of an American “world 
empire,” and do not trouble themselves with making logical 
statements or presenting any convincing arguments. There are 
also many sociologists, historians and publicists who pose as 
“impartial” observers and resort to verbal and various logical 
tricks to defend the fundamental principles of the American 
policy of militarism and war. Verbal piety often contributes to 
the acceptance of ideas and slogans that ultimately shape con¬ 
servative, conformist views condoned by ruling forces. 

Bourgeois political science is distinctly oriented to serve the 
capitalist system and is conscientious about its social duty. In¬ 
difference, egoism and individualism are cultivated under the 
slogan of defending “freedom of the individual.” Brutality, 
murder and sadism are romanticized. The enormous number of 
facts on these subjects are not openly ;condoned, but are 
presented first of all in indulgent tones, and are said to be the 
inevitable negative concomitants of that same freedom. Every¬ 
thing is done to spawn selfishness, greed, accumulation of 
wealth, the cult of money and property. Much is done, and 
successfully at that, to promote mystical attitudes about life 
which is said to be senseless and hopeless. This is in order to 
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“free” the individual of responsibility for the present and future 
of humankind. Superstitions and prejudices are also encourag¬ 
ed Even President Reagan believes in the power of mysterious 
spirits and regularly reads the horoscopes. As a result of various 
types of manipulation of logic and verbal tricks, decadent senti¬ 
ments forced upon the public are made to seem like “indepen¬ 
dent” conclusions drawn by the individual, and specifics of 
psychology supposedly inherent in Homo sapiens. 

Americans are literally bombarded with propaganda that 
douds their thinking, appeals to their biases, and deliberately 
misinforms them for definite purposes. In his book Truths, Half- 
truths and Bunk in American Civilization Harry Scherf points 
out how phrenology, palmistry, spiritism, astrology, fortune¬ 
telling and all kinds of other superstitions are widespread in 
the United States. The author writes, “Science is too cold: we 
prefer the warmth of myth and legend.” 1 

In the thirty or so years since that book was written the fas¬ 
cination with horoscopes, fortune-telling, etc. pastimes delib¬ 
erately cultivated has become a mass epidemic in the United 
States. Every year the amount of literature, television shows and 
movies on such subjects as “evil spirits” and “exorcising the 
devil” continues to grow. 

All types of sects, including those with rituals harmful to 
physical and mental health, are widespread. They are led by 
frauds and criminals who pump donations out of the people 
they hoax, forcing their desperate and blind followers to stoop 
to theft, begging and prostitution. Among the “founders of new 
religions” there are also inveterate obscurantists and misan¬ 
thropes. It is common knowledge that intelligence services 
in the United States are, as a rule, behind these “spiritual 
pastors.” 

There is one other characteristic of bourgeois political science 
worth mentioning, namely, the lie. The lie permeates the mass 
media—from the yellow press and commercial radio stations to 
respectable journals and the government-sponsored Voice of 
America. American propaganda, including political science, has 
become totally shameless in this respect. 


Harry Scherf. Truths, Half-truths and Bunk in American Civili¬ 
zation. Exposition Press, New York, 1952, p. 115. 
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In qualifying the methods used by American propaganda, 
Douglas Cater, in his book The Fourth Branch of Government 
admits that a favorite method is crude falsification of the facts, 
misinformation and slander. To back up his opinion the author 
quotes a prominent American journalist, Eric Sevareid, who 
once said, “Our rigid formulae of so-called objectivity, beginning 
with the wire agency bulletins and reports the warp and woof 
of what the papers print and the broadcasters voice our flat, 
one-dimensional handling of news, have given the lie the same 
prominence and impact that truth is given.” 1 Few are aware 
of “the vagaries of its presentation of the facts or what mas¬ 
querades as the facts.” 2 

In l T .S. society the lie is a principle of ethics and politics, and 
when it is totally exposed it no longer disgusts people in the 
least. It seems even more dynamic and preferable to the truth. 
People are losing their awe of the truth. The distinction dis¬ 
appears between the truth and the lie. Now people can imagine 
the possibility of a lie being contained in any real truth. As 
Michael Choukas points out, “The propagandist becomes a de¬ 
liberate liar, distorting the reflection of reality in the minds of 
those who would believe him.” 3 

American propaganda expends much energy making people 
equally indifferent to the truth and the lie and thus fulfills its 
crucial function of eroding moral values. The lie is no longer 
just one among other means of manipulation. It no longer 
bothers to hide in different clothing various reservations. The 
lie is now a principle of politics, ideology and the media that 
has permeated all spheres of public and political life in the 
United States. 

Just about a decade ago the ruling elite and its executive ap¬ 
paratus had to somehow be clever and dilute lies about internal 
policies with half-truths or make excuses by saying the media 
were not “perfect,” there was a “lack” of professionalism, the 
situation was “complicated,” or everybody had “the right” to 


1 Douglas Cater. The Fourth Branch of Government. Houghton 
Mifflin. Boston, 1959, p. 107. 

1 William L. Rivers. The Other Government. Power & the Wa¬ 
shington Media, Universe Books, New York, 1982, p. 211. 

’ Michael Choukas. Propaganda Comes of Age. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, 1965, p. 106. 
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interpret events. When it comes to the actions of one or another 
administration on the international scene the lie has always 
been in vogue. 

Let us recall how President Eisenhower explained away the 
facts when the truth came out about the U-2 spy plane that 
invaded Soviet air space. And let us remember the Tonkin Res¬ 
olution 1 . which Senator George McGovern later said the Sen¬ 
ate had been tricked into passing. 

Then there was the tragedy off the coast of Greenland when 
the United States said that the aircraft that had crashed there 
was not carrying atomic bombs. Later, however, it was reported 
that bombs actually had been on board, but they had drowned 
and had not detonated. When it was no longer possible to keep 
up the deception it was said that there was some danger of 
radioactive fallout, but it would be minimal, etc., etc. 

The political machinery of the United States has further 
“progressed”, having freed itself of all shyness. The President of 
the United States claims the Soviet Union is using chemical 
weapons knowing full well that he is lying. His former Secretary 
of State, Alexander Haig, with the help of “scientific-historical” 
research by the professional anti-Sovieteer, Richard Pipes, 
launched a noisy campaign that the Soviet Union was supposedly 
the organizer of international terrorism. He also knew he was 
lying. Incidentally, U.S. intelligence later reported that there 
were no facts to back up such statements by Alexander Haig, 
or the President. Right after the victory of the national libera¬ 
tion revolution in Grenada a malicious campaign was launched 
in the United States—as many as 200 articles a month were 
published with appeals to eliminate the threat to the United 
States’ “national security.” The excuse given for the gangster 
invasion of Grenada was that there was a “threat” to the lives 
of the American college students on that small island. As was 
confirmed after the occupation, the American students had not 


According to the Tonkin Resolution that gave the President the 
authority to take steps “to rebuff an armed attack’’ on U.S. forces, 
American aircraft carriers were attacked by Vietnamese boats. That 
te was later exposed. Meanwhile the criminal war in Vietnam 
was in full swing. It is noteworthy that the Nazis started World War 
also by staging a Polish attack on a radio station in Gleiwitz. The 
attack was really by SS men dressed in Polish army uniforms. 
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been in any danger. Then the President changed his tune now 
he is saying that the American “heroes” liberated an entire na¬ 
tion on a noble and humane impulse. While preparing for an 
invasion of Nicaragua, American leaders lie when they say the 
country is a menace to the United States. Ronald Reagan justi¬ 
fies the accelerated arms race and the buildup of chauvinism 
in the country by claims of “Soviet military superiority,” and 
a “Soviet threat.” Everyone knows this is a lie, including U.S. 
political leaders. 

In the final analysis, political science distorts events and 
juggles with the facts acting as though it is being objective 
while engaging in slander, threatening or persuading, offers the 
leaders of the nation an abundance of theories and doctrines, 
myths and legends, in an effort to mobilize public opinion to 
support reactionary home and foreign policies of the country’s 
ruling forces. This is especially necessary today because, as 
American sociologist, Aaron Wildavsky has said, “By the time 
of the Watergate revelations ‘the vague residual presumption 
that government actions could be guided to benign purposes 
by dedicated leaders was utterly obliterated’.” 1 (The Art and 
Craft of Policy Analysis. Macmillan, London, 1980, p. 22.) 
Anticommunism is increasingly evident as the core of the poli¬ 
tical elite’s world outlook, and because of manipulation from 
the top it accounts largely for the consciousness of masses of 
ordinary Americans. Anticommunism today reflects all the tradi¬ 
tional characteristics of American society. It serves as justifica¬ 
tion for the nationalistic ideology of Americanism. 

Actor John Wayne for many years was a public idol in the 
United States. He was posthumously awarded the gold medal 
“John Wayne—the American.” He was given this great honor 
because the roles the actor played represented exemplary Amer¬ 
icans. What was the message of the heroes John Wayne por¬ 
trayed ? 

I would say his heroes were rather simple, even primitive in 
their outlooks. They knew only two colors—black and white, 
two types of people—good and bad, two symbols dividing the 
world—Good and Evil, symbols they understood in their own 

1 Cited from: Ramesh Mishra. The Welfare State in Crisis. Social 
Thought and Social Change. Wheatsheaf Books, Ltd., Brighton, 1984. 
p. 33. 
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wa\ The absolute human value to these heroes was violence. 
Good to them meant only what was good for the United States, 
an{ j t he forces of Evil were people or states who did not share 
their country’s ideals. Those who did not go along with the 
country’s ideals were portrayed in Wayne’s films as barbarians, 
inferior human beings who therefore had to be done away with. 

Wayne’s heroes were idols that were set up as examples to 
be imitated without thinking, without analyzing history or the 
consequences of oversimplifying the division of the world into 
Good and Evil. The viewer, along with the hero idols, takes 
pleasure in watching his brothers in Christ in the agony of death 
and suffering, and is gripped by the desire to kill someone he, 
in fact, does not know. But this is not important; the audience 
is blinded by hate. 

John Wayne’s movie heroes immediately come to mind when 
pondering the sinister meaning behind President Reagan’s anti¬ 
communist statements which also divide the world into two 
worlds—Good and Evil. Bourgeois propaganda now attempts to 
write off such statements as simply irresponsible rhetoric lacking 
any genuine political content. This, of course, is not true. These 
statements by Ronald Reagan are not personal nostalgic tributes 
to Hollywood, but deliberate messages addressed to actual forces 
in modern America. Everything is interlinked in society. When 
it becomes all important to examine all world problems from 
the viewpoint of anticommunism, all shades vanish between 
black and white. 

Not only are dangerous idols and supermen all the rage in 
the United States today, heroes that assail movie and televi¬ 
sion audiences with the force of Niagara Falls. Especially pop¬ 
ular are stereotyped words and oral myths, the leading one 
being the myth about the Soviet threat. To be sure, no one has 
yet provided a factual substantiation of that concept. The reason 
ts clear—no such threat exists and never did; that is why it is 
impossible to prove, and therefore, useless to try. The fear Amer¬ 
icans allegedly have had with respect to communism, “has 
never been amenable to rational argument ”. 1 

But to be “saved” from this threat billions of dollars are 
spent, increasingly new weapons are invented, and enormous 

Robert F. Drinan. Vietnam and Armageddon. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1970, p. 108. 
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brain potential is geared to devise the most effective ways of 
killing people and destroying our earth. 

Under the Reagan government, anticommunism in Ameri¬ 
can policy, both inside and outside the country, has reached 
an unprecedented scale. As totalitarianism within the country 
increases, anticommunism is being aimed at fomenting hysteria 
and chauvinism, and psychologically conditioning the public for 
war. But the groundwork for the upsurge of militarism was laid 
long before Ronald Reagan. Since World War II, political 
scientists have concocted dozens of anti-Soviet doctrines based 
on the thinking that the more “frightening” the information, the 
more easily it is accepted. Americans prefer “the world of shad¬ 
ows,” to “the world of things,” to use Plato’s expression, that 
is, fiction to reality. Furthermore, the principle of stereotyping 
is useful economically. “The ‘communist menace’ must be kept 
in the forefront of American consciousness if the nation is to 
continue spending mountains of money for armaments ,” 1 noted 
Lens. 

It is a rare book on international affairs that does not men¬ 
tion the “aggressiveness” of the Soviet Union and the socialist 
community. Any actions by the United States, such as the arms 
race, persecution of Blacks, “Uncle Sam’s” ousting of govern¬ 
ments he does not like, harassment of progressive forces within 
the country, and invasions or economic blockades, are said to 
be necessary to defend the Unites States’ “national interests” 
which are supposedly being threatened by the Soviet Union. 

The long years of painstaking and persistent efforts to condi¬ 
tion the public have not been a waste of time. The ruling class 
has taught Americans to believe their politicians, their speeches, 
newspapers, books and all other means of propaganda, to be¬ 
lieve them without somehow trying to get to the core of the 
matter. Bourgeois propaganda holds in ideological captivity a 
large part of the population. In some cases it hushes up the 
facts, or various events, and in other cases it distorts or simply 
fabricates them. As Michael Ghoukas writes, “Under the con¬ 
stant bombardment of propagandistic ideas, an individual is 
sooner or later detached from the real. . . One by one, the links 
that might have held him to the world of reality are broken 

1 Sidney Lens. The Futile Crusade, Quadrangle Books, Chicago, 
1964, p. 71. 
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off and with the propagandist always at hand to supply him 
with all the answers, his natural curiosity is satisfied, all initia¬ 
tive vanishes, and his mental horizon becomes fixed and stable. 
His whole personality becomes frozen and static.” 1 I would add 
that it also becomes empty. Individuality becomes standardized. 

Soon after World War II, in February 1947, the Saturday 
Eveninq Post published the astounding results of a poll taken 
by Princeton University. They showed what a distorted picture 
Americans have of the Soviet Union and its people. Of 90 mil¬ 
lion questioned 63 percent believed that absolutely everything, 
including personal belongings, was public property in the USSR; 
64 percent did not know that wages in this country are not 
equal, but depend on the quantity and quality of the labor 
expended; 83 percent figured that all Soviet people belong to 
the Communist Party. The overwhelming majority did not even 
suspect that the United States was actively involved in interven¬ 
tion against the Soviet Republic during the Civil War, helped 
create the so-called “cordon sanitaire” against the young social¬ 
ist state, and did not recognize the Soviet Union for 16 years. 

Such ignorance was demonstrated soon after the rather long 
period of cooperation during the war. It would seem that Amer¬ 
icans should have known at least basic information about their 
ally which lost millions of its citizens in the war fighting for 
not only its own freedom, but that of all humankind. The 
problem is that American ruling circles never wanted the people 
to know the truth about the Soviet Union, its history, or the 
way the population really lives. 

Harry Truman’s dream, voiced as early as 1941, that the 
Russians and Germans would kill off as many of each other as 
possible, was amazingly cynical. But it was a precise reflection 
of the political credo of American leaders with regard to the 
Soviet Union. Plans for economic depletion or military defeat 
have always been dominant in the expansionist strategy of im¬ 
perialism and among the ruling circles. Even during the Great 
Patriotic War (1941-1945) the American press, reflecting 
the sentiments of the ruling elite, published articles about the 
Soviet Union that were either cautious or hostile. A prominent 
British writer, James Aldridge, once wrote that while the future 
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of the planet and the question of our life or death was being 
decided on the artillery blown-up land near Moscow, he learn¬ 
ed a good lesson about war, the power of the politicians and 
how the “yellow press” was operated. The writer was working 
at that time for an influential American magazine. Already 
during the first year of the war, when the Battle of Moscow was 
raging, the owners of the weekly held a conference to determine 
their policy toward the Soviet Union. According to Aldridge they 
were debating whether to support the Soviet Union or not. The 
editor-in-chief ordered that only small articles be printed about 
the Soviet Union and just on the subject of medical assistance. 
No kind of moral sympathy could be expressed, merely facts 
about gauze and medicine. 

That stance, according to Aldridge, was the typical one taken 
by many American newspapers and magazines in those days. 
Aldridge wrote that, as a result, the American press was quite 
skeptical about the first reports of the Soviet counterblow 
at Rostov. The United States still maintained diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Germany, and newspapers carried daily military re¬ 
ports sent in from Berlin. . . The U.S. press had for so long pub¬ 
lished articles about the victories of the German hordes, first 
in Western Europe and then in the East, that many Americans 
believed in Hitler’s invincibility. 1 

But just what did they write about the war after it was over? 
In 1953 in the first volume of the series Strategic Planning for 
Coalition Warfare 1943-1944 it was still admitted that Ger¬ 
many had committed armed aggression against the Soviet Union. 
The second volume came out in 1959. But it took a different 
line: “Today, as we get more perspective on the role of the 
Soviet Union in World War II, it becomes evident that the 
period of Soviet defensive struggle against Germany was mere¬ 
ly a pause in twin drives for security and expansion.” 2 

The picture was becoming clear. Since the beginning of the 
Cold War up until the present hundreds of books have been 
published in the United States that sometimes indirectly, but 
more often directly, exhonerate Hitler’s plans with respect to 

1 James Aldridge. “Victory that Predetermined the Future.” Za ru- 
bezhom. No. 51, 1966. 

! Maurice Matloff and Edwin M. Snell. Strategic Planning for Coa¬ 
lition Warfare 1943-1944. Vol. 2, G.P.O., Washington, 1959, p. 3. 
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the Soviet Union, and thus clear the way for new aspirants for 
world domination. 

American propaganda takes pleasure in spreading any inven¬ 
tions and lies about the Soviet Union, repeats various versions 
of them many times over. As far as truthful information is 
concerned, it can only be discerned from the report of a 
bare fact, if, of course, it is impossible to ignore. American 
bourgeois newspapers do not print information not to their ad¬ 
vantage. 

There are many textboks on anticommunism. They show mil¬ 
itant ignorance and total disregard for common sense. The basic 
aim of these programs and books, as American writers admit 
themselves, “clearly seems to be to prepare a generation to fight 
the Soviet Union.” 1 An analysis of American school textbooks 
conducted by the Council on International Books for Children 
in 1983 showed that they are filled with glorification of war 
and militarism. Yet these same textbooks, 10 out of 11, do not 
even mention Hiroshima and Nagasaki. And all American wars 
are called “heroic” or “magnificent.” 

What they write about the Soviet people is amazing! Here 
are a few examples. J. Caldwell claims, for instance, that in the 
Soviet Union’s “camps” there are up to 25 million people, that 
Communists are trying to destroy family life. 2 Here is how 
Rodger Swearingen in The World of Communism answers stu¬ 
dents’ questions. Communists, he writes, believe that “any act, 
even murder or informing on one’s own parents, is justifiable if 
it serves the ends of World Communism,” that “Russians lack 
the right to travel freely within the Soviet Union.” 3 An Evil 
Tree by Agnes Murphy, recommended, like Caldwell’s book, for 
use in schools and universities, names four evils in today’s world: 
atheism, dialectical materialism, naturalism, and the class 
stru ggle. Dialectical materialism, asserts Agnes Murphy, sees “no 
basic difference between man and a brute animal.” Further on, 
tired of too complicated topics, Murphy turns to practical ques- 
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tions and comes up with fantastic absurdities. For example, 
she claims that Communists have organized drug traffic in the 
United States and do everything to “reduce America to a coun¬ 
try of illiterates, unable to read, write, think or refute.” 1 

The former “fiihrer” of the fascist John Birch Society 
Robert Welch, considered himself a scholar. He once 
stated that Pavlov’s teaching about higher nervous ac¬ 
tivity helped the Communists make “gibbering political idiots 
out of the American people. . 

The kind of arguments put forth in anticommunist textbooks 
is the level Ronald Reagan is still at. Lack of evolution is ob¬ 
vious, both in substance and even in style. But judging by Rea¬ 
gan’s statements, he had studied these textbooks like a diligent 
schoolboy. 

Why then is it that when it comes to the Soviet Union, prop¬ 
aganda is even worse than petty gossip? 

The extremely lopsided information Americans get about the 
Soviet Union is intended to make the public think that anything 
at all is possible, including an attack on the United States, from 
a country with the kind of ethics and ways described in “text¬ 
books on communism.” That is the wave on which the lie is 
promulgated about the “threat of aggression” from the Soviet 
Union. Radio, television, films, books, newspapers, and maga¬ 
zines try to persuade the American people that they are in 
danger of “annihilation,” or “conquest,” at best. 

This clumsy lie is the backbone of American anticommunist 
propaganda and serves as a smokescreen to cover up the colo¬ 
nial and plunderous policy of U.S. imperialism, and the struggle 
for a “world empire.” 

This muddy wave of fear is overwhelming society today, is 
preventing people from understanding events, and is helping the 
country’s ultra-reactionary circles increase their influence on 
government affairs. This is what helps the Pentagon establish 
military control over the nation. 

As Jack Raymond writes in Power at the Pentagon, “The 
Pentagon’s responsibilities cut across virtually every activity in 

1 Agnes Murphy- An Evil Tree. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, 1962, pp. 8, 98. 

' Harry Overstreet, Bonaro Overstreet. The Strange Tactics oj 
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the American social and economic spectrum.” Ralph Lapp 
writes “It is no exaggeration to say that the United States has 
spawned a weapons culture which has fastened an insidious 
grip upon the entire nation.” 1 Retired General David M. Shoup 
writes that the American people “have also become more and 
more accustomed to militarism, to uniforms, to the cult of the 
gun, and to the violence of combat.” 2 Noam Chomsky, one of 
the few critics of U.S. militarist policies, notes that whipping 
up anti-Soviet hysteria has become standard practice helping 
Washington resolve a whole set of foreign policy objectives that 
essentially have nothing to do with the activities of the Soviet 
Union on the international scene but, what’s most important, 
ensure conditions for the United States’ own military-political 
expansion. 

This sense of danger generated daily and hourly over the 
decades by militarist propaganda helps the ruling circles in the 
country hold the working masses in check, pump money out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets without much trouble, and activate fas¬ 
cist forces. The frantic anticommunism prevailing in the coun¬ 
try suppresses political thought, leads to “inner emigration,” and 
discourages people from public responsibilities, including those 
in foreign policy. 

Mindless soldiers are groomed in the United States not only 
by lies, but by the all-penetrating propaganda of violence. There 
is such depravement in the United States that people with a 
positive outlook have no alternative but to draw into oneself 
and live outside modern culture. The process of moral decay is 
rapid. Theft, embezzlement, widescale deception and corruption 
are on the rise. 

Big business does not need people with high moral principles, 
but mindless consumers and automatons. However, the struggle 
for this mechanical pseudo-ethic requires camouflage. It was 
found in the raging heat of anticommunism, during the “witch¬ 
hunts” when people were tried on charges of being disloyal to 
the government, when congressional investigations were held 
and purges were made in the state machinery. Amidst this tur¬ 
moil, confusion, and fear, it was easy to take people to task 

Ralph Lapp. The Weapons Culture. Norton. New York, 1968, 
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for trying to stop the rapid process of society’s moral decay. 
They were silenced, discredited, fired from their jobs, labeled 
traitors, conspirators and communist sympathizers. Reporting on 
the people has become routine; society had a protracted epilep¬ 
tic attack of McCarthyism. 

The French writer of the 17th century La Rochefoucauld, 
once said, “Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue.” 
In American society there is no longer any need to pay such 
homage because “vice” can certainly become a “virtue” if it is 
presented cleverly. People prefer to see virtue instead of vice. 

Phis is the reason for the Pharisaical ethic: whatever Amer¬ 
icans do is declared good, or at least it is worthwhile insisting 
on it. 

The romanticizing of brutality, approval of violence, the rel¬ 
ishing of sex exploits and the portrayal of murder as an or¬ 
dinary and normal phenomenon are characteristic features of 
the mass media and culture. There is more blood in the media 
and culture than enlightenment. Violence has for a long time 
defined the nation’s internal climate; it pervades the social atmo¬ 
sphere, and ever indisputably claims the role of society’s driving 
force. The main hero Americans see everywhere—in the movies, 
on television, in books, magazines and newspapers—is a gangster, 
sleuth, or sadist. Crimes, blood-thirstiness, perversion of all kinds, 
encouragement and glorification of crime are savoured. The 
popular American comic books that are circulated in millions of 
copies are a disgusting demonstration of blood-letting, murder, 
mental and physical agony, foul play and horrors. 

R. Tobias in his book about a growing phenomenon in the 
United States, random sniper shootings, claims that every year 
around 8,000 such incidents are registered. The author believes 
such snipers do not fit any one category. They can be from all 
social sections and groups, be habitual criminals or respectable 
citizens, single or married, high school dropouts or college grad¬ 
uates. 1 However, writes Tobias, all these cases have one trait 
in common the lust to destroy. Each “sniper” has the urge to 
strike out at forces he does not always fully understand. The 
book describes a murder committed by a man in Texas in April 


1 Ronald Tobias. They Shoot to Kill. Palladin Press, Boulder, Co¬ 
lorado, 1981, p. 13. 
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1979. Shooting from a trailer he killed 57 people in a holiday 
parade. Just as upsetting as the book’s -content is the author’s 
conclusion that the United States will have to learn to accept 
.rowing violence as the price for its citizens’ right to freely 
possess and carry firearms. 

These horrible crimes are not isolated cases. Nearly 40 mil¬ 
lion Americans, or one of every 5 citizens, have been arrested at 
some point for one or another crime or offense. In the past 
decade the annual average number of people in U.S. jails has 
doubled. By the beginning of the eighties the number of danger¬ 
ous crimes exceeded 5.5 million. 1 In 1960 there were 8,464 mur¬ 
ders, according to official statistics; in 1965—10,712, and in 
1979—22,550. 2 In the first half of the sixties there were 4.8 
murders for every 100,000 of the population, while by the end 
of the seventies the number had risen to 9.4. That is 3.8 times 
more per capita of the population than in Canada, 7.2 times 
more than in Britain and 7.8 times more than in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 3 Americans kill 25 times more people (per 
capita of the population) than the Irish, 16 times more than 
the Dutch, 7 times more than the Swedes, and 6 times more 
than the Spanish. According to The Right to Bear Arms, in 1964 
alone there were 2,604,400 registered cases of serious crimes, or 
5 every minute. 1 In 1965 there was a murder every hour, rape 
every 23 minutes, and car theft every minute. 

By the beginning of the eighties the situation changed, but for 
the worse. According to one study made at the end of the sev¬ 
enties, 26 percent of American women, at least once in their 
lives, were rape victims. In fact the authors of the survey admit 
that this figure is much lower than the actual rate, because far 
from every woman answers such a question honestly, even if she 
remains anonymous. 

In 1984 there were reports of a horrendous crime that cannot 
be justified in any civilized society because the victims were 
children. It was revealed that a group of criminals was operat¬ 
ic- News & World Report, Vol. 95, No. 24, December 12, 1983. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1982-83. G.P.O., Wa¬ 
shington, 1982, p. 178. 
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ing in a childcare center in Manhattan Beach, California. The 
“teachers” had been sexually abusing little boys and girls from 
the ages of two to ten and hiring them out to private clients 
who paid the going rates. Their main source of income was 
from the film studio in the center where they produced porno 
movies. 

These unprecedented crimes were taking place in the last ten 
years, that is while Ronald Reagan was still governor and boast¬ 
ing about how he had cleaned up the morals of the sunny 
state of California. According to the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, one of every 5 children in the United States is a 
victim of sexual abuse. Over 1.5 million Americans under 16 
are involved in prostitution and child pornography. Every year 
500.000 children disappear in the United States. Four-fifths of 
them vanish forever. Half of the rest of them are found mur¬ 
dered. The other half fall into the tight grip of sex business. 

Television programs clearly demonstrate that society encour¬ 
ages violence. These programs are similar to one another struc¬ 
turally and are repeated day after day. Usually in the afternoon 
a murder is shown in one form or another. In the evening one 
can see a few police films in which shooting is constant. There 
will be a couple of cowboy movies with bloodshed and killing, 
a movie about young boy who is a murderer, something about 
war, and always a horror movie. This bloody and torturous 
agony of death, and parade of violence is repeated night after 
night, week after week, year after year, poisoning the people’s 
minds with fear. It is estimated that schoolchildren spend 10 to 
80 hours a week watching television, devouring with their eyes 
the sequence of bloody violence. The average American child 
between the age of 5 and 14 “witnesses the violent destruction 
of 13.000 human beings on television.” 1 

Television plays the most sinister role in the propaganda of 
violence. Anyone who is even remotely acquainted with Ameri¬ 
can television knows that all problems that arise on the screen 
are resolved by force. The sheriff is a better shooter and so he 
overcomes his adversary. The detective is no worse with his fists 
and so he catches the thief. The noble cowboy could not be more 


1 Violence: An Element of American Life. Ed. by Karl K. Taylor, 
Fred W. Soady, Jr., Holbrook Press, Inc., Boston, 1972, p. 155. 
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adept; he never misses his target, rides a horse expertly and so 
he always wins. 

In short, in order to prove you are in the right you have to 
be able to shoot and kill, and faster than your opponent. Only 
violence is effective and fair. It is the shortest way to get what 
you want. The victim, whether he is a Black, farmer, your rela¬ 
tive or president of the United States, is merely an evil that, 
as the murderer sees it, is in the way of what he wants. 

The degree to which violence has penetrated the entire way 
of life in America and the mentality of a large part of the popu¬ 
lation, is evident in the fact that it was felt to be quite normal 
and natural in the United States to manufacture a game for 
children and adults called “Nuclear War” and arrange for its 
export, including to the “home” of two world wars—Western 
Europe. The instructions describe this game “as an amusing 
pastime [amusing! A. Fa.] with a collection of crude diplo¬ 
matic methods and propaganda devices, ending in universal an¬ 
nihilation.” One rule for those who want some “fun” is the 
following: “You have forced the enemy to engage in fruitless 
and interminable talks. After futile efforts he is compelled to 
break them off.” Following the logic of the game’s originators, 
this is the right moment “to press the button.” 1 “Nuclear War” 
is just one of many war games sold in the United States, and 
now more and more in many other Western countries; it is mere¬ 
ly the latest of them, nothing more. Dozens of others are on 
the shelves, advertized and forced on the consumer in every way: 
from the most simple to electronic games. The “moral” is all 
the same—fight, kill, and blow up as much as you want. And 
do not seek any “unnecessary” ethics in such entertainment, do 
not feel guilty. After all, it is just part of human nature. 

The propaganda of cruelty, sadism, and violence in the final 
analysis shapes the “soldiers of war” who are prepared to kill 
without hesitation. It is a deliberate policy. “Spasms of violence” 
break the framework of morals, elementary norms of human 
relations. The steady stream of horror and sudden deaths blast¬ 
ed at American youth from the movie and television screen and 
from the pages of comic books does more than condition them 
to regard brutality, violence and murder as a natural everyday 
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occurrence; it teaches them to behave the same way. 

The program followed by the ideologists of imperialism is to 
train murderers and rapists, individualists gripped by fear, and 
ill-disposed philistines. The situation in society is such that man 
becomes alien even in the world of his own thoughts and feelings. 
People develop inferiority complexes and learn to be timeservers. 
They become alienated and indifferent. The goal is accomplished. 

Especially the youth suffer in this society and feel there is no 
way out. Child crime is up every year. Armed gangs of children 
are quite common. 1'he number of suicides among teenagers is 
growing: from 1955 through 1983 the rate grew to 300 percent 
and among adults the suicide rate increases 20 percent every dec¬ 
ade. Drug abuse is widespread among children and teenagers. 
Thirteen percent of all 17-year-olds are virtually illiterate. Alco¬ 
holism is a problem for 5.3 million teenagers. Every year one of 
every 10 teenage girls get pregnant. The death rate among these 
young mothers is 60 percent above that of adult mothers. 

American bourgeois society is amazingly hypocritical. Its ideol¬ 
ogists portray the United States as a country of “universal 
prosperity” and “equal opportunities.” Every American presi¬ 
dent has exploited this subject, portraying capitalism, and him¬ 
self, as the people’s benefactor as he campaigns for more votes. 
This is especially true of Ronald Reagan, a president who has 
done so much to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

The educational and health systems are in an acute state of 
crisis. They are bound up in social inequality and racial discrim¬ 
ination. Furthermore, because private practice is prevalent in 
the health system the cost of medical care is constantly growing. 
Professor Joe R. Feagin, of the University of Texas, writes that 
from 1969 through 1980 the cost of a semi-private hospital room 
increased from 80 to 200 dollars a day. 1 The American health 
system is dominated by insurance companies, medical supply man¬ 
ufacturers, and “blood banks” that buy blood from the poor 
for a pittance. 

For decades the United States has been plagued by poverty. 
In the past America witnessed hunger marches of the poor. And 
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in the past the underprivileged have had their expectations 
broken against the wall of the wealthy’s cold disdain. But the 
march of the poor on Washington in the summer of 1968 was 
of special significance. It symbolized the failure of the pompous 
programs of the “Great Society,” showed the entire world the 
depths of social inequality in the United States, and exposed 
those various theories about “class peace.” Even official figures, 
which were low, showed that around 29 million Americans at 
that time had incomes below the so-called poverty line. 

What is the case today? At the end of 1983 Senator Edward 
Kennedy published a report on hunger in America which he 
presented to Congress. The document contained the results of 
studies made by the Senator in various parts of the United 
States. The document noted that for the first time since the 
Great Depression of the thirties hunger was rampant in America. 
Kennedy stressed that 35 million Americans living below the 
official poverty line, another 20 million “officially unemployed,” 
and those either not registered as unemployed or partially em¬ 
ployed, were suffering from hunger. The report stated that in 
the previous two years the number of illnesses related to under¬ 
nourishment among children had increased 25 percent. Thirty 
percent of the youngsters had retarded physical growth arising 
from this same cause. The Senator claimed this upsurge in 
hunger and undernourishment was the direct result of Reagan’s 
social and economic policies since arms buildups meant cuts in 
spending on the people’s social needs. 

According to a leading American economist, Robert Lekach- 
man, by the end of 1984 allocations for social programs were to 
shrink from 29.5 percent of the federal budget (the 1981 level) 
to 18.4 percent, while military spending was to increase to 32.4 
percent. 1 Lekachman feels the substance of Reagan’s policy is a 
deliberate redirection of income and wealth from the poor to 
the rich; Blacks and other minorities to whites; women to men; 
old, declining regions to booming Sun Belt cities; and social ser¬ 
vices to the Pentagon. 2 

Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Americans of Mexican and Latin Amer¬ 
ican origins are still the hardest hit, and among them the youth 

See Robert Lekachman, Greed Is Not Enough. Reaganomics. 
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suffer the most. In 1968 one of every four young Blacks was un¬ 
employed; in 1982 that figure was already virtually every other 
Black youth. The percentage of people with low incomes is se¬ 
veral times higher among Blacks than whites. 

Former President Lyndon B. Johnson played with the idea of 
a nationwide “war on poverty.” He declared poverty a national 
problem. But experience once again showed how hypocritical 
good intentions are in a world where everything is subordinate 
to the drive for profits. The aforementioned figures are vivid 
evidence of that. And there are others. On the eve of 1984 Pres¬ 
ident Ronald Reagan made an appeal to his fellow-Americans 
to donate food for hungry Americans. That was a truly worthy 
finale to the 15-year “war on poverty.” 

American democracy, says Michael Harrington, “doesn’t seem 
to work any more. The nation’s statesmen proclaim that they 
seek only to abolish war, hunger and ignorance in the world and 
then follow policies which make the rich richer, the poor poorer 
and incite the globe to violence.” 1 

Bourgeois ideologists never tire of claiming that the United 
States has such deep traditions of “democracy” that fascism there 
is impossible, therefore individual manifestations of it are simply 
not significant and even funny. Political leaders make reassuring 
speeches while the “funny” behavior of the fascists becomes in¬ 
creasingly well-defined and sinister. Active political organizations 
are the Minutemen, White Citizens’ League, Ku Klux Klan, the 
American Legion, and others. People take part in militarized 
rallies and marches with swastikas. Ultra-right fascist forces are 
getting ever more significant financial support. The American 
fascists have a number of organizations, including the National 
Socialist Party, which openly calls itself a Nazi organization. And 
there are others that, although they deny any direct link to na- 
zism, are still just that in essence. Martin Luther King once said 
that the goal of racists “is the total reversal of all reforms, with 
re-establishment of naked oppression, and if need be a native 
form of fascism.” 2 

Herbert Aptheker, the director of the Center for Marxist 

1 Michael Harrington. Toward a Democratic Left. Macmillan, New 
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Studies in the United States writes that the poison of racism 
has influenced the United States and has already caused misery 
and suffering of untold dimensions. Its persistence, he says, 
makes the United States especially liable to fascism. But be¬ 
cause the United States is such a powerful country, fascism 
would mean a catastrophe at first for everyone in that coun¬ 
try, and then for all the world. After Watergate it is clear that 
the tendency toward fascism is intense. 1 

Robert Kennedy represented the interests of his class. But in 
an interview for the Italian magazine II Tempo he said that 
the best word to describe modern America was “dehumaniza¬ 
tion.” In the United States a person lives in a world in which 
he has less and less significance. In all spheres of national life, 
from industry to education, human beings are suppressed by gi¬ 
gantic systems and bodies indifferent to the people for which 
they were created. Two or three months after that interview was 
published the fatal shot was fired in Los Angeles; Kennedy, like 
King, was also assassinated. 

The tragedies in Dallas, Memphis, and Los Angeles were more 
than just the misfortune of the Kennedy and King families. 
They were the logical result of the American way of life. 

Some American newspapers, commenting on the assassination 
of John F. Kennedy, noted that much was beyond their com¬ 
prehension. Well, what can be said about that? First, in the past 
100 years, four Presidents have been assassinated: Abraham Lin¬ 
coln (1865), James A. Garfield (1881), William McKinley 
(1901) and John F. Kennedy (1963). As Michael Dorman 
points out in his book The Secret Service Story, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman narrowly 
escaped the same fate. In the seventies President Gerald Ford 
was shot at and in the eighties Ronald Reagan was too. There 
has never been a lack of those who wanted to do their target 
practice on White House incumbents. As a result, in the past 
100 years of American “democracy” one of every four Presi¬ 
dents has been assassinated and there have been attempts on the 
lives of one of every three. 2 Besides, many political leaders in 
the United States have met their death in ways unexplained 
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to this day. Each time the mass media and political leaders main¬ 
tained that these assassinations were beyond their comprehen¬ 
sion. 

American families have more pistols than there are in the 
armed forces of the United States and other NATO countries 
put together. Two hundred million firearms are owned by priv¬ 
ate individuals. Patrick V. Murphy, former police commissioner 
of the City of New York has said: “. . . We have failed to rise 
above our violent heritage. We have failed to achieve domestic 
tranquility, and we are confronted daily with violence by gun¬ 
fire. . . The American people tolerate and abet assault, robbery, 
murder and street crime at gunpoint. If this is freedom in its 
finest form, it is also freedom in its final hour. We have no way 
of determining how many firearms are in violent hands. . . 
Throughout the country in recent years tons of weapons have 
been plundered in transit and stolen from armories and gun 
dealers. . . Crime is woven into the fabric of our society. Crime 
will not abate when housing and education are inadequate, 
when there is widespread unemployment, when there is inequal¬ 
ity of opportunity, when there is a woeful lack of full citizen¬ 
ship rights, when affluence and poverty live side by side.” 1 

The large number of weapons helps increase the atmosphere 
of fear and suspicion so typical of that way of life. The results 
of one study show that 43 percent of those surveyed are afraid 
to go outside after dark; 35 percent are afraid of talking to 
strangers; 21 percent are afraid to walk outside; 20 percent 
would like to change their place of residence because they are 
afraid of criminals. 

Even convinced defenders of the American way of life and 
morals are sometimes at a loss. One of them, the well-known 
Evangelist Bill Graham, commented bitterly that a civilization 
that has built the world’s best cars, the best refrigerators and 
televisions, has also produced the world’s worst people. 

There’s a file in the U.S. Department of Justice on the 
members of the enormous criminal trust, the Cosa Nostra. It 
contains information on 200,000 criminal businessmen. Illegal 
gambling alone brings corporations seven billion dollars in 
profits every year. No one even knows the approximate profits 

1 Congressional Record. Vol. 116, No. 195, December 7, 1970, 
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of businessmen who deal in drugs. New drugs are illegally 
manufactured by chemical companies. But the police can only 
dream about getting at the holy of holies of the American way 
of life, the millionaires. 

Senator William Fulbright’s comment that the great society 
has become a sick society is now a catch phrase in the United 
States. A Canadian writer, Dyson Carter, feels that the United 
States is not only inflicted with a terrible illness, but is trying to 
infect other people with it as well. He believes the root of evil 
is in the constant and senseless drive for ever greater wealth. 
This lust for profit, he says, is the American way of life which 
America is trying to spread all over the world. 

Those are the facts. James Reston, a well-known publicist, 
expressed the insecurity, fear and impotency of the United 
States today when he wrote that any country is in a bad way if 
its people feel that they are unable to solve their important 
problems, do not know who to trust, what to believe, do not 
share common goals, religious and philosophical beliefs that go 
way back, and do not believe in current policies, or in the 
people who are planning or pursuing them. He wrote this long 
before Watergate and other scandals and exposes of the past 
decade. 

There is no limit to the hypocrisy of the bourgeoisie; it is 
boundless. It would seem that poverty is merely a reflection of 
the principle of “equal opportunities,” fascism is a negative 
concomitant of “democracy,” and the propaganda of death, 
war, violence, and crime is a manifestation of “freedom.” 
Freedom to be killed and buried, lynched and raped. Freedom 
to buy and sell the murderer and undertaker, drugs and guns, 
rapists and police, beauty and newborn babies, cars and political 
leaders, honor and dignity. Everything, literally everything. This 
is the supreme principle topping off the morals of American 
society because its ethical gauge is money. 

But if such a way of life remained strictly at home, the 
Privilege” of the U.S. alone, it would be a minor problem. 
The trouble is that the leaders of the United States are trying 
to impose this “way of life” on all peoples, and are seriously 
dreaming of setting up a “world empire” with this way of life. 
The bourgeoisie wants its fear of the future to be universal, the 
hysteria of its class or a whole nation—worldwide, and lone- 
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liness—the lot of each of us and everyone together. Under Pres¬ 
ident Reagan the aspirations of the ruling elite of the United 
States have become particularly blatantly aggressive, which 
poses a genuine threat to humankind. The policy of violence 
overseas, which has been elevated to a government principle in 
international relations, is a direct continuation of the cult of 
violence within the country. 

While swearing their allegiance to peace, American political 
scientists develop and popularize the most misanthropic doc¬ 
trines of destroying people and nations who live differently, and 
justify wars that are in the interests of Big Business. While talking 
profusely about the “sovereignty” of states and nations, and 
portraying American imperialism as an adherent of “indepen¬ 
dence” and “the principle of non-interference” in the affairs of 
others, they consistently justify the export of counterrevolution 
and all wars the United States has ever been engaged in and 
is now waging. 

An important part of political science is to substantiate the 
necessity and inevitability of creating an “American world em¬ 
pire.” Numerous books are published which try to prove that 
this century is the century of America, that the United States 
is the “legitimate” heir of the classical empires of the past, and 
that the new empire, modern American style, can solve all 
problems on earth. The well-known American publicist, Walter 
Lippmann, wrote that a “grandiose idea” emerged that 
the whole world constituted an American sphere of vital interest 
which had to be defended with arms. 1 

The public today is not as gullible as it used to be and so 
the methods employed by modem missionaries have become 
more sophisticated. The most crafty sociologists, political scien¬ 
tists, and historians do not identify the future American empire 
with the old, European ones; they make the new one appear 
to have “good intentions” based on altruism and philanthropy. 
And the politicians, too, understand that the days of old-fashion¬ 
ed colonial military governors are long gone. 

A system of overall economic pressure and subjugation, while 
maintaining the most entertaining “game” of democracy, is con¬ 
sidered far more effective. American monopolists are planning a 
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<>lobal economic structure and realize full well that complete 
economic domination also means political domination. Actively 
employed in the policy of economic neocolonialism is the struc¬ 
ture of military bases and occupation forces deployed in key 
regions, and in “hot spots” where resistance to American hege¬ 
mony is becoming particularly strong. The creation of a neo¬ 
colonial military-strategic system is continuing, as it always has, 
behind the same smokescreen of the “Soviet threat.” 

It is practically impossible to draw any clear line between 
one or another orientation in works about war and peace; any 
division would be arbitrary since all authors have fundamen¬ 
tally the same platform anticommunism. Yet there are some 
noticeable differences in the way one or another problem is 
handled, therefore classification is feasible. 

“Frenzied” literature is written by the extremist right wing 
of social thought. It advocates nuclear war against the socialist 
countries and demands the establishment of American world 
control as soon as possible. An example of thp degree to which 
American neofascists are demented is the fact that according to 
the “ultras’ ” propaganda former U.S. presidents Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman, John F. Kennedy, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, and Jimmy Carter, and a large number of admin¬ 
istration secretaries under all postwar presidents, were com¬ 
munist supporters or sympathizers, and conscious agents of com¬ 
munism. The Birchers called Eisenhower and the Dulles broth¬ 
ers Communists. They labeled Henry Kissinger, an inveterate 
anticommunist, an agent of the Comintern. They even said 
Barry Goldwater was too soft on communism, 1 the same Barry 
Goldwater who ran for president in 1964 on a platform of an 
inevitable war (“better now than later”) against the socialist 
countries. Even such a confirmed anticommunist as Ronald Rea¬ 
gan has not been exempt from ultra-right accusations of dis¬ 
loyally. The only person who fully met the political ideals of 
the “ultras,” as they say themselves, and was “one hundred per¬ 
cent American,” was the now deceased Senator Joe McCarthy 
whose name came to denote that period in the postwar history 
°f the United States when many aspects of public life were 
rapidly taking on fascist characteristics. 

J- Allen Broyles. The John Birch Society. Beacon Press, Boston, 
1 964, p. 57. 
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It was in this period that the ultra-right gained considerable 
strength and began developing their amazingly simple concep¬ 
tion. Here is its substance: the determining factor of the po¬ 
litical process is the desire to embody moral and ethical ideals; 
to assert these ideals a “crusade” is needed in which the United 
States should be cast in the leading role as the state personi¬ 
fying freedom, democracy and prosperity and the concrete 
goals—the “liberation” of humankind from communism. 1 It was 
precisely this trend of right-wing moralists that gave rise to to¬ 
day’s New Right, which are represented in political science by 
such books as The New Right: We’re Ready to Lead, and The 
New Right Papers. 2 

Other literature common in the United States could be called 
moderate conservative. These books do not directly advocate 
war. While generally supporting the foreign policies of the 
ruling circles, it nevertheless criticizes individual government 
measures in international affairs. However, the criticism is of 
secondary aspects of policy or clearly outdated conceptions; fun¬ 
damental political stances are defended. It is common knowledge 
that one pays closer attention to critical remarks, but the ten¬ 
dency is to believe the author’s apologetic opinions as well. 

For instance, Roger D. Hansen, a professor at Johns Hop¬ 
kins University, in a book called US. Foreign Policy and the 
Third World written at the request of an “independent” public 
organization- the Overseas Development Council whose chair¬ 
man is Robert S. McNamara—claims that accenting national 
security may be useful in boosting U.S. military might, but in¬ 
creases in the military budget have a negative effect on social 
programs at home and on the non-military aspects of U.S. for¬ 
eign policy. 

The author notes that the “dramatic shift in U.S. foreign pol¬ 
icy from support of detente to its burial . . . not only caught our 
European allies unprepared; it also produced what most thought¬ 
ful European analysts unhesitatingly lable the most serious crisis 
in the U.S.-European relationship.” As a result, “the Atlantic 

1 Janies Burnham. The Struggle for the World. The John Day Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York, 1947. 

' Richard A. Viftuerie. The New Right: We’re Ready to Lead. 
Falls Church, 1981; The New Right Papers. Ed. by R. Whitaker, 
St. Martin’s Press, New York, 1982. 
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has become deeper and wider,” as Josef Joffe aptly put it. All 
this leads the reader to conclude that in the long run only 
“flexible diplomacy” ensures a “decisive degree” of respect and 
trust between the United States and most countries, which en¬ 
ables the United States to lead a world that is becoming in¬ 
creasingly harder to control. 1 

Literature of “liberal criticism” has always played an impor¬ 
tant role in shaping American public opinion. What is its main 
thrust? The authors in this category, in a number of cases, have 
a realistic evaluation of domestic and international problems. 
The inexperienced reader is swayed by the relatively objective 
approach, and therefore is inclined to believe all of the author’s 
other claims and statements. If we consider that most often 
criticism of the government serves merely as a backdrop for the 
defense of common “national interests,” then the manipulative 
objective of such writings becomes obvious. 

Typical of that kind of work is a book by Richard J. Barnet, 
a prominent American political scientist. In his study called Real 
Security. Restoring American Power in a Dangerous Decade the 
author states that at present the power of the United States is 
in decline but it is certainly not due to less efforts in the mili¬ 
tary sphere on which almost three trillion dollars has been spent 
since 1945. It is because of a combination of three factors 
which, in Barnet’s opinion, are: “revolutionary nationalism,” 
which brought about the birth of independent states on the ruins 
of colonial empires; the promotion of West Germany and Japan 
into the ranks of the leading capitalist nations competing with 
the United States; and the Soviet Union’s ability to launch a 
retaliatory nuclear strike against the United States. 

In explaining the ruling circles’ return to methods of military 
power in pursuing foreign policy, Barnet draws a parallel be¬ 
tween the present period and second half of the forties and be¬ 
ginning of the fifties when the foundations were being laid for 
the policy of “containment” and building America’s military 
superiority. 2 

U.S. Foreign Policy and the Third World. Ed. by Roger D. Han- 
sen > Praeger, New York, 1982, pp. 32-45. 

Richard J. Barnet. Real Security. Restoring American Power in a 
dangerous Decade . Simon and Schuster, New York, 1981, p. 12. 
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What this “critic’s” practical suggestion actually amounts to 
is the defense of the notorious “zero option” which does not 
count the nuclear arsenals of Britain and France, the idea of 
concluding a Soviet-American agreement on not deploying their 
armed forces in third countries (1.500 American military facili¬ 
ties that are already overseas would not be covered under the 
agreement), and other such initiatives geared to ensure and 
consolidate the United States’ military superiority. 1 

But “liberal criticism” has other important traits. It generally 
reflects the position of the party that is in the opposition, “on 
the back bench,” which gives it a “free hand,” enabling it to 
take advantage of the people’s fear of war, their dissatisfaction 
with the aggressive policy of the government acting in the name 
of the other party. This is how the “opposition” party wins over 
public opinion prior to the next election. Such literature also 
builds the foundation of the “opposition” party’s foreign policy 
if the ruling class deems it useful to “change flags.” The opin¬ 
ions of such theoreticians eventually become official policy. It 
is easy to blame past mistakes on the political party removed 
from power. Today you criticize, but tomorrow, if you are put 
into power, you renounce, and of course loudly, the compromising 
actions of the party previously in office. Right, you cannot 
correct what has already been done, but you can criticize it, 
which lends the appearance of democratic problem-solving. But 
actually it is a well-developed way to confuse the masses, a 
method used in pursuing the fundamental policies of the ruling 
forces. 

And last but not least the doctrines worked out by the “crit¬ 
ics” are nothing but better planned strategy and tactics in the 
given concrete situation for protecting the interests of the bour¬ 
geois system and maintaining its international positions. The 
concepts devised by authors of such books take a more accurate 
account of the changes and new trends in international affairs; 
this is what makes it possible to construct political platforms 
that are more persuasive and ensure the gradual transition 
from one position to another if necessary. 

In the beginning of the seventies numerous books were pub¬ 
lished that sharply criticized the way the country was being 


1 Richard J. Barnet. Op. cit., pp. 104-105. 
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run 1 The authors, well-known political scientists, journalists, and 
public leaders, pointed out the critical problems troubling Amer¬ 
ican society, f or instance, John Gardner, former Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, wrote: “The air we breathe is 
foul. The water we drink is impure. Our public schools are in 
crisis. Our courts cry out for reform. Race conflict is deepening. 
Unemployment is rising. The housing shortage has driven rents 
through the roof. Inflation runs rampant, sapping the initiative 
of our people and wiping out the life’s savings of our senior 
citizens.” 11 A prominent news analyst for The New York Times, 
Tom Wicker, said “the American life has broken down; it 
doesn’t work.” 3 Professors of sociology, James M. Henslin and 
Lariy T. Reynolds, with a note of irony, list Americans’ formal 
democratic rights as being able to write to one’s congressman, 
get out and vote, be good to the minority groups who live in 
ghettos, love one’s neighbor, withdraw into drugs, or support the 
local police. Their conclusion is that “social problems are built 
into the system.” 4 

By the end of the seventies literature of “liberal criticism” 
on international relations was on the wane; it had toned down 
the “militancy” it had once flaunted. It shifted to the right to¬ 
gether with the rest of American life. There was not much room 
left for even “moderate maneuver” because of the pervading 
chauvinistic climate. Such prominent political scientists and 
former liberals as Daniel Bell, Daniel Moynihan, Nathan Gla- 
zer, Aaron Wildavsky, Samuel Huntington, Roger Starr, Sey¬ 
mour Lipset, Edward Banfield and many others, took neoconser¬ 
vative positions and are coming out with apologetic statements 
in support of the Reagan Administration’s home and foreign pol¬ 
icies. One of them, the publisher of an influential magazine, 

1 America in Crisis. Ed. by Raymond L. Lee, Dorothy A. Palmer, 
Winthrop Publishers, Inc., Cambridge (Mass.), 1972; Social Problems. 
Private Troubles and Public Issues. Ed. by A. Birenbaum and E. Sa¬ 
garin, Scribner, 1972; Social Problems in American Society. Ed. by 
lames M. Henslin and Larry T. Reynolds, Holbrook Press, Inc., Bos¬ 
ton, 1973; The Dissent and the Governed. Readings on the Democra¬ 
tic Process. Ed. by J. Livingston and R. Thompson, New York, 1972. 

1 The Dissent and the Governed. Readings on the Democratic 
Process, p. 8. 

Ibid., p. 16. 

Social Problems in American Society, p. 415. 
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Public Opinion, living Kristol, admits that although the neo- 
conservatives hold no meetings, have no organizational form, 
and have no specific programmatic goals there is nevertheless 
an impulse that ripples through the intellectual world. He seems 
not to know that this “mysterious” impulse, which was felt sud¬ 
denly and simultaneously by dozens of representatives of the 
intellectual elite, the masterminds of the American intelligentsia, 
was simply a social order by the monopoly bourgeoisie relying 
on the imperial policy of force. 

There are also books, though infrequent, by authors whose 
objective is to prove that pursuing an adventurous, militarist 
foreign policy could lead the country and the entire world to 
catastrophe. Such books contain much erroneous thinking that 
has been inculcated by years of anti-Soviet propaganda and mis¬ 
information. Although these standard, trite fabrications are not 
to the authors’ credit, realistic assessments prevail. Such works 
help expose the priests of war and military provocations. For 
instance, in Imperial Democracy. The United States Since 1945 
the authors regard the basic conflicts in the United States as a 
manifestation of the struggle between two tendencies in public 
and political life-—the pull toward an empire and the pull to¬ 
ward democracy. The authors feel the first of them is clearly 
dominant. The imperatives of world power can be traced back 
to the nation’s history and have economic and psychological 
sources. Melvyn Dubofsky and Athan Theoharis write that 
“secrecy, spying, and covert activities became a normal part of 
the national government’s imperial design.” 1 Such works have 
a positive effect on the public, but have no influence whatsoever 
on policies in Washington. 

The world outlook of bourgeois political science is irrational- 
istic. Many authors totally deny the possibility of understanding 
international processes. Back in the beginning of the fifties well- 
known cold warriors, Robert Strausz-Hupe and Stefan T. Pos- 
sony, in International Relations in the Age of the Conflict be¬ 
tween Democracy and Dictatorship wrote that foreign policy 
cannot be completely rational. “The maker of foreign policy, 


' Melvyn Dubofsky, Athan Theoharis. Imperial Democracy. The 
United States Since 1945. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, 1983, p. IX. 
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who is the guardian over war, peace, and progress, must act, in- 
his most significant decisions, by intuition.'” 1 It seems as though 
it was written not thirty years ago but yesterday, it sounds so 
much like Ronald Reagan’s statement that politics is the same 
as showbusiness. You get off to a damned good start, then you 
just let things happen and bring it to a magnificent finale. 2 
Professors Morton Gordon and Kenneth Vines claim, “interna¬ 
tional politics is not a science, but it is something more than an 
amorphous body of knowledge, without any apparent order, that 
cannot now or ever be understood by man.” 3 

Foreign Policy in World Politics, edited by Roy C. Macridis, 
examines two approaches to international problems. One of 
them is called the ideological approach, according to which 
“the policies of states vis-a-vis the rest of the world are merely 
expressions of prevailing political, social, and religious beliefs.” 
The other is analytical and is based on the proposition that 
policy rests on “historic tradition, geographical location, national 
interest, and purposes and security needs.” 4 

All of bourgeois political science is geared in one direction— 
to reinforce the political philosophy of the ruling class, and apol¬ 
ogetics of American capitalism in its historical development, 
especially in its present stage. 

A well-known historian, the head of the so-called school of 
“neorealists,” Allan Nevins, in The Gateway to History , 3 claims 
that even indisputable facts cannot serve as an objective founda¬ 
tion for historical science. Nevins states that the historical pro¬ 
cess is moved by human intellect, and thus there are no objec¬ 
tive laws governing social development. 

But as Senator William Fulbright maintains, human intellect 
is not perfect; there are constant discrepancies between the real 
world and the world that exists in the minds of men. The greater 

1 Robert Strausz-IIupe, Stefan T. Possony. International Relations in 
the Age of the Conflict between Democracy and Dictatorship. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1954, p. 49. 

! Stern. January 19, 1984. 

Morton Gordon, Kenneth Vines. Theory and Practice of American 
Foreign Policy. Crowell, New York, 1955, p. 4. 

Foreign Policy in World Politics. Ed. by Roy C. Macridis, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1958, p. 351. 

A. Nevins. The Gateway to History. Appleton-Century Co., New 
Y °rk, 1938. 
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the gap between human understanding of the world and real¬ 
ities, the more dangerous are people’s actions. Policies are in¬ 
creasingly based on “old myths rather than current realities .” 1 
Fulbright expressed this thought even earlier. In his Prospects 
for the West he asserted: “Men and nations, however, are often 
moved not by what is true but by what they believe to be true .” 2 
Fulbright sharply criticizes American politics for worshipping 
myths, but claims the resulting mistakes are not due to the con¬ 
scious actions of governments dictated by the interests of ruling 
monopolistic forces in the country, but due to the imperfections 
of human intellect. 

This interpretation of the sources and motive forces of foreign 
policy totally ignores its social and class foundations. This expla¬ 
nation is convenient to the ruling circles also because any failure 
or deliberate provocation can always be attributed to imperfec¬ 
tions in human intellect which has a tendency, write American 
ideologists, to stray farther and farther away from reality. Every¬ 
thing is blamed on “human behavior,” its aggressiveness inher¬ 
ited from our ancestors, and growing pugnacity and cruelty 
brought on by urbanization . 3 

Professor Michael Mandelbaum believes that the arms race 
is a recurrent feature of international relations, and the mili¬ 
tary competition between the Soviet Union and the United 
States is merely an episode in this lengthy historical process . 4 

Some authors are not against coquetry with genuine scien¬ 
tific terminology. For instance, Dr. J. Salwyn Schapiro in The 
World in Crisis. Political and Social Movements in the Twen¬ 
tieth Century 5 admits that there are contradictions in social 
development. Just what are they? In his opinion humankind in- 


1 James William Fulbright. Old Myths and New Realities. Random 
House, New York, 1964, p. 4. 

1 James William Fulbright. Prospects for the West. Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1963, p. 2. 

1 Charles Yost. The Insecurity of Nations. Pall Mall Press, London,] 
1968, p. 21. 

‘ See Michael Mandelbaum. The Nuclear Revolution: International 
Politics before and after Hiroshima. Cambridge University Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1981. 

! J. Salwyn Schapiro. The World in Crisis. Political and Social Move¬ 
ments in the Twentieth Century. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1950, p. VII. 
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herited from the past three contradictions: a) class conflicts be¬ 
tween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat; b) a system of impe¬ 
rialist domination in the colonies; c) nationalism, socialism and 
democracy. But he says the first two conflicts have already van¬ 
ished. Note: he admits real antagonisms, but only in order to 
maintain that they have disappeared and to replace them with 
more beneficial conceptions. Thus, the author believes that cap¬ 
italism is in transition from a “liberal to a planned economy.” 
The era of “colonial imperialism,” he says, has also ended. What 
is left (sic!) is simply one conflict: that between Western dem¬ 
ocracy and totalitarianism which Schapiro links with socialism 
and nationalism. 

The conclusion drawn from concocted and groundless claims 
about the evolution of capitalism’s contradictions is that the Cold 
War, the arms race and capitalist unity are extremely necessary, 
whereas efforts toward socialism, sovereignty and national inde¬ 
pendence are unnecessary, or more precisely, harmful, since the 
third conflict remains unresolved. 

A prominent American political scientist, Theodore H. White, 
in America in Search of Itself, a kind of summation of his 
works devoted to presidential campaigns, describes political 
struggles and intrigues in various parts of the country. How¬ 
ever, White’s “expose” pathos is reduced to the conformist con¬ 
clusion that only a narrow group of professional politicians is 
capable of governing America, “resisting thieves and scoundrels, 
saints and scholars alike .” 1 It is hard not to agree with the as¬ 
sessment offered by David P. Calleo that American political 
science does not have the basic strategy of building international 
relations appropriate to the logical evolution of the postwar 
world . 2 

In comparing the numerous statements by various American 
authors examining the key questions of theory and practice in 
international relations, one cannot help but notice that the facts, 
arguments and main conclusions are nearly the same, practically 
word for word, in both the works written in the fifties and in 
those of the eighties. All that is new is the terminology. 

I heodore H. White. America in Search of Itself. Harper & Row 
Publishers, New York, 1982, p. 433. 

David P. Calleo. The Imperious Economy. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge (Mass.), 1982, p. 159. 
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The open apology of the capitalist system and defense of 
reactionary policies and war inevitably erode bourgeois social 
thought, diminish its theoretical arguments, and deprive it of 
any positive objectives. All that is reflection of the general dis¬ 
integration of bourgeois culture. The culture of the bourgeoisie 
reaps the fruits of a constant “lopsided preoccupation with 
amassing wealth ,” 1 writes Jules Henry. This lopsidedness, being 
one of the most characteristic traits of capitalism, is responsible 
for such inherent features of bourgeois culture as crudeness, bru¬ 
tality, alienation, the humiliation of a certain part of the popula¬ 
tion and their fear of tomorrow, and the insatiable passion for 
money which demolishes man’s spiritual world, his genuine in¬ 
tellectual, psychological and emotional values. The “personality 
exists to the extent of ability to pay, and in terms of perfor¬ 
mance of the culturally necessary tasks of production, reproduc¬ 
tion, and consumption .” 2 This is perhaps one of the most tragic 
aspects of the fate of man in capitalist society; it is ever pro¬ 
foundly deforming the personality, making it empty and more 
susceptible to the ideas of destruction. 

According to the current social morals, the use of force, 
whether by a pistol or atomic bomb, is justified and fair as a 
means of achieving goals, just as the use of weapons in any 
American movie thriller is justified and fair. The American pi¬ 
lots who bombed Vietnamese cities and villages were told over 
and over that they were liberators saving the Vietnamese. They 
never stopped to think about what they were saving the Viet¬ 
namese from, but they knew they had to. The same holds true 
for the idea of “saving” Grenadans or Lebanese, or defending 
American lives wherever the White House deems necessary. But 
defend from what? And why? Such questions are not even 
asked by the paid “knights of freedom.” No, this is not a gro¬ 
tesque oversimplification. It is an example of stupefying brain¬ 
washing which is wild, monstrous, and a potential lethal danger 
for all of humankind. 

Ideals are wonderful when they serve man and humankind 
and exist for the sake of the majority of working people. When 


1 Jules Henry. Culture Against Man. Random House, New York, 
1963, p. 5. 

! Ibid., p. 440. 
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advanced ideas are eroded, lose their strength and appeal, and 
change their actual content, it is an indication that society is in 
decline and moving toward its final hour. The great slogan of 
the bourgeois revolutions—Freedom, Equality, Fraternity has 
been drowned by the capitalist world in the blood of millions 
of people who died in plunderous imperialist wars, and marred 
by hypocrisy. The bourgeoisie, which once declared revolution¬ 
ary slogans, has become the enemy of progress, the most greedy 
of exploiters and suppressers of freedom, the ideologue of racism 
and hatred of other nations. 

The American political scientist Michael Parenti wrote: “The 
capitalist system has its own fundamental myths. They are main¬ 
ly the myths of the Lockean ideology, such as the myth of indi¬ 
vidualism which reduces human community to a conglomera¬ 
tion of competing, atomized persons, each plotting his or her 
own gain, manifesting a loyalty to nothing but the cash nexus. 

“And somehow the whole thing comes out for the better for 
everyone, thanks to Adam Smith’s ‘invisible hand’—an in¬ 
visible hand that has us all by the throat. 

“In addition, it has been preached for the last 200 years in 
Western society that these grasping, competitive, atomized so¬ 
cial relations are the ‘natural’ ones for human beings—even 
though through most of history, in most lands, most people had 
never heard of, and would not have dreamed of, organizing so¬ 
ciety in the way capitalism had done, and would have regarded 
such social arrangements as not only strange but profoundly in¬ 
human. 

“Consider also the myths of imperialism, which reverse the 
roles of victim and victimizer. The colonizer becomes the ‘peace¬ 
keeper,’ the colonized the ‘violent’ ones; the imperialist carries 
the ‘white man’s burden,’ while the exploited are now the ‘ben¬ 
eficiaries’; the imperialist destroys ancient and fragile cultures 
and calls himself the ‘civilizer,’ while the indigenous peoples are 
called ‘savages’.” 1 

The bourgeois world is in a deep spiritual crisis. The main 
reason is that historical development has proved bourgeois teach- 
,n gs about society wrong. Theoreticians of the bourgeois 


1 The Nation, April 11, 1981, pp. 426-427. 
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world have persuaded people that the capitalist order is perma¬ 
nent, but experience has shown that it is a temporary, transient 
system hostile to the majority. They insist that any society is in¬ 
conceivable without private ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion, yet millions of people have already abolished it and have 
either built or are building a new, socialist society based on 
public ownership. 

The greatest effort has probably been spent on proving that 
the exploitation of man by man is the natural law of any so¬ 
ciety. But for one-third of the world’s population this exploita¬ 
tion has been done away with once and for all. Bourgeois schol¬ 
ars, especially American, refused even to think that socialist re¬ 
volutions can be victorious, yet the socialist reconstruction of the 
world has become a reality. They never thought the colonial sys¬ 
tem would ever collapse, but the socialist revolution in Russia 
ushered in the era of this system’s complete ruin and the libera¬ 
tion of oppressed peoples from the yoke of colonialism. And so 
the pillars supporting the viewpoints of the bourgeoisie, its poli¬ 
cies and world outlook, have crumbled one after another. 

The crisis of bourgeois ideology reflects the objective fact that 
the class whose interests this ideology expresses is in its death 
throes. The monopoly bourgeoisie, primarily in the United States, 
has turned into a force that is slowing down social progress. 
Spiritual henchmen of this class are no longer able to express 
the real demands of social development; they are totally involved 
in apologetics of the existing order. Karl Marx once noted that 
as soon as the irreconcilable class antagonisms of capitalism were 
evident bourgeois scholars began to be guided not by the consid¬ 
erations of science, but of the police. These are the objective 
circumstances of American political science. Its job is apology 
of the policies of the ruling class. 

Because of the status of its class in social production, bour¬ 
geois ideology has lost faith in human progress. Any unbiased 
scientific analysis of modern life will certainly lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that capitalism’s fall is inevitable. This prospect is what 
frightens the doomed class. It is the reason for the profound pes¬ 
simism typical of modern bourgeois ideologists. Let us remem¬ 
ber, for instance, the first reports to the Club of Rome by Jay 
Forrester and Dennis and Donnella Meadows, and the gloomy 
predictions of Alvin Toffler. Let us recall their wrong predictions 
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of a “global collapse” 1 of humanity, the “breakdown of indus¬ 
trial civilization on the planet.” 2 

The socio-ecological pessimists and others like them in the 
United States and other Western countries have no need for 
an objective analysis of reality; they want to lead man into the 
world of political myths, the world of fear of social cataclysms, 
which facilitates a turn to the right in all areas. Rejection of 
scientific cognition of the laws of development of a capitalist 
society, and refusal to recognize that its radical change is in¬ 
evitable, makes bourgeois political science an apologist and fal¬ 
sifier. Bourgeois ideology is still capable of cosmetic work, but 
in substance it clearly expresses the historical foredoom of its so¬ 
cial contractor. Those who gradually begin understanding this 
no longer extol capitalism. On the contrary, they recognize that 
capitalism has stopped being the vehicle of progress and has 
become its brake. 

In the past the ideologists of the rising bourgeoisie painted 
the future as an eternal kingdom of capitalism. Now they are 
grasping at the theory of the “inevitability” of historical rota¬ 
tion. So what conclusion can be drawn from this? Bourgeois 
ideologists reply: preparation for world war which would put 
an end to socialism and bring back the undivided domination of 
capitalist society. It is vulgar logic, but also horrifying: it fol¬ 
lows that war is necessary to restore civilization. Ideologists of 
the modern bourgeoisie have to resort to such ideas in their 
search for some kind of prospect for their class and at the same 
time make war against socialism seem beneficial. 

In the battle of the two worlds the question of preserving 
human values and man himself is most acute. The twentieth 
century has already shown, and rather convincingly, that only 
progressive, revolutionary forces fight for the preservation and 
increase of the material and cultural wealth of humankind. 

This is worthwhile mentioning because the ideologists of the 
bourgeoisie are trying to portray capitalism as the defender of 
values created by world civilization. For instance, the American 
futurist, Anthony Wiener, of Hudson Institute, in his book The 

1 Technological Forecasting and Social Change. New York, 1974, 
Vol. 6, No. 9. 
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Prospects for Mankind and a Year 2000 Ideology, states that 
bourgeois ideology of the future is intended mainly to have a 
protective function, because it, and only it, is capable of pre¬ 
serving the values so far accumulated. 

It is not in the interests, or in the power, of the bourgeoisie 
to admit the laws of historical development since by so doing 
it would be admitting the inevitability of its own downfall. 
Therefore, ideologists of the bourgeois class are continuing to¬ 
day to portray the world and the course of its development as 
a chaotic accumulation of unexplainable developments that are 
merely the consequence of human motives and mistakes. “We 
know a good deal more about social policy than in the past,” 
writes American sociologist Nathan Glazer, “yet at the same time 
we are becoming more uncertain about what measures will be 
most effective, if effective at all.” 1 

Since bourgeois ideologists are not able to understand the ob¬ 
jective laws of society’s development, they think in approximate¬ 
ly the following manner. Humankind is in crisis. Responsibili¬ 
ty rests only with man. Millions of people were killed in wars, 
burned in ovens, and man crowned his powerlessness with the 
invention of a new horror—the atomic bomb, and supposedly 
became even more helpless in terms of influencing the course 
and outcome of world events. All this, as W. Warren Wagar 
says in The City of Man, is leading to the moral collapse of 
world civilizations, threatens to drain life dry, deprive it of 
meaning, and wrenches every people loose from its historical 
moorings. 2 Humankind is being torn apart by insurmountable 
contradictions. 

What is the way out? The author looks for the answer in a 
“political synthesis,” “world political integration.” For the sake 
of this conclusion the most unappealing pictures of human life 
are painted—one more terrible than the other. But W. Warren 
Wagar, of course, is not alone. Convergence concepts are wide¬ 
spread in the West today as well. For instance, American econ¬ 
omist, Robert L. Heilbroner, feels that it is vitally important 
for humanity in the next 20 to 25 years to combine the “best 


1 Cited from: R. Mishra. Op. cit., p. 39. 
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of socialist economic practice with the best of liberal capitalist 
political practice.” 1 

But it is clear that there can be no integration of two op¬ 
posed social systems, cultures, and ideologies, that imperialism 
and the genuine intellectual values of humankind are absolutely 
incompatible. Historical experience is hard and vivid evidence 
of that. It is also clear that suggesting synthesis, the convergence 
of cultures, is just one more attempt to overcome the crisis of 
the capitalist system. 

The peoples of the world have not forgotten the barbaric ac¬ 
tions of the fascists who, reared by imperialism, did irreparable 
damage to humankind. The ideology of fascism, frankly and 
in concentrated form, expressed capitalism’s hostility to the 
achievements of world culture, the best traditions of humankind. 
The ovens of Nazi death camps were a sinister symbol of fascism 
which openly began the extinction of whole nations, flagrantly 
violated all moral norms and principles and thus laid bare to 
the utmost the real face of modern imperialism. 

What about today? How can the defense of material and 
cultural values match the barbaric actions that have been and 
are being committed by U.S. imperialism earlier in Vietnam, and 
now in Latin America and the Middle East, the engineering of 
military juntas, and the invention and deployment in Europe of 
the neutron bomb, Pershing and cruise missiles? How can 
racism lead to “world harmony” of human interests that bour¬ 
geois ideologists give lip service to? How can the surrogate of 
so-called mass culture, spawned by imperialism, defend genuine 
cultural values? 

Bourgeois ideologists are trying to justify the cultural pathol¬ 
ogy of the old world by insisting that “human nature” itself 
supposedly contains the diabolical “forces of evil” that give birth 
to a torrent of decadent literature, movies, and stage produc¬ 
tions. However, the “forces of evil” are not inherent in the na¬ 
ture of man, but in the bourgeois system which thrives on spiri¬ 
tually empty rapists and murderers. 

Even many bourgeois ideologists are forced to admit that a 
profit-motivated society causes spiritual decline, that the modern 


1 Robert L. Heilbroner. Business Civilization in Decline. Norton, New 
York, 1976, p. 59. 
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capitalist system is a degrading society. The theoreticians of the 
bourgeoisie, however, do not see the reasons for the spiritual 
agony of capitalism in its social foundation. They try to prove 
that the ruination of the personality is supposedly due to the de¬ 
velopment of technology and the political activization of the 
masses. Meanwhile, as American economist Joyce Kolko, who is 
close to the “new left,” writes in America and the Crisis of 
World Capitalism, the most simple and obvious features of cap¬ 
italism are “the pursuit of profit, the working class as a com¬ 
modity in the production process, and the fact that capitalism 
cannot be successfully planned and the attempts to do so by 
orthodox economics only generate new crises.” 1 

The influences of bourgeois ideology and culture on society’s 
development are also dangerous, because they objectively shape 
a conformist personality incapable of withstanding the flood of 
reactionary ideas and society’s amorality. Its interests are reduced 
to profit and money. Egoism and indifference pervade the mental¬ 
ity, and the meaning of life is devoid of any high ideals. Every¬ 
day existence is oppressed by fear of tomorrow and nuclear de¬ 
struction which is put forth as inevitable. 

The ruling monopolistic class has become even more sinister 
and dangerous; it has lost the ability to put forth any creative 
ideals and lead society forward. Because of class limitations and 
the deeply entrenched conservative thinking of the ruling forces 
of capitalism it is being demonstrated all the more clearly that 
the ideologists and political leaders are incapable of rationally 
analyzing the rapidly-changing world. They are inclined toward 
political mythology and, instead of relying on actual cause-and- 
effect phenomena, they use false, illusory concepts that have 
nothing whatsoever to do with reality. The ideologists of modern 
capitalism cannot or do not want to see the genuine contradic¬ 
tions of imperialism either “vertically” (the internal-economic 
and internal-political view) or “horizontally” (inter-imperialist 
contradictions in general and their aggravation among the three 
“power centers”- -the United States, Western Europe, and Ja¬ 
pan, and relations between North and South). Such a concep¬ 
tual line taken by bourgeois political science is dangerous for two 


1 Joyce Kolko. America and the Crisis of World Capitalism. Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1974, p. VIII. 
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reasons: first, it makes it impossible to comprehend the objective 
content of historical stages and events; second, because it is 
based on self-deception, it imposes on others the same principles 
of mythological political science and the resulting practical re¬ 
commendations, which is particularly dangerous. The modern 
bourgeoisie is making ideology increasingly destructive and harm¬ 
ful while mobilizing it to struggle against the ideology of the new 
world, against the communist creative alternative. 








CHAPTER TWO 


THE PENDULUM 

OF THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


The individual learns to conform. Personal attitudes all 
become the same. One’s own opinion ceases to be one’s own, but 
continues to appear as such. However, most Americans do not 
really want having independent opinions; the illusion of indi¬ 
vidual thinking is sufficient. This illusion tickles their vanity and 
they are content with it when they are swamped with so many 
other cares. 

The intimidated individual who has become exactly like any¬ 
one else is especially good to deal with when he is asked to 
play the democracy or the election game. The average Ame¬ 
rican, politically ignorant, says complacently that by voting he 
determines his country’s policies, chooses a president, a congress¬ 
man, a governor, or a judge. He is convinced of that. Theodore 
White, for instance, contends that elections “give Americans not 
only their chief sense of participating in their government but, 
more importantly, a sense of control.” 1 

American ideologists allege that the United States is the 
world’s most democratic country where everybody can be pres¬ 
ident and where the Bill of Rights ensures the freedom of indi¬ 
viduality, opinion and creative endeavor. 

“Money is power, and more money is more power,” writes 
James Perry, 2 and is backed up by the late Senator Everett 
Dirksen, known for his reactionary attitudes and ties with the 
military-industrial complex, who once said, “The three important 

1 Theodore H. White. America in Search of Itself. The Making of 
the President 1956-1980. Harper & Row Publishers, New York, 1902, 

p. 1. 

‘ James M. Perry. The New Politics. Clarkson N. Potter, Inc. Pub¬ 
lisher, New York, 1968, p. 221. 
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things in politics are money, money and money.” 1 And the 
former U.S. Vice-President Hubert Humphrey noted that his 
country adhered to three kinds of policies—Big Business, Big 
Boss, and Big Money. 

In 1966, Ronald Reagan, a millionaire, became California’s 
governor, and Nelson Rockefeller, a multimillionaire, became 
New York’s governor. Each of them paid more than $55 million 
for their office. To get reelected four years later, Reagan spent 
$1.05 for each vote compared to his Democratic opponent’s 
42 cents. 2 The total outlay for the 1980 election campaign was 
several hundred million dollars. 

The average American is inclined to think he influences and 
determines his country’s policies. But this is naive self-deception. 

For those who decide the nation’s fate, “public opinion” is 
nothing more but convenient demagogy, a synthetic material 
used to disguise deception, conceal the true masters of the 
country and their mercenary policies from the politically inex¬ 
perienced citizen. 

The average American not so much believes his government 
as has been taught to think that if Washington chooses to act 
one way or another, it is right in doing so: Washington, too, 
has its business. And business should be respected. There is 
nothing wrong with the government’s or its spokesmen’s actions 
being self-seeking; selfishness in any of its forms is an accepted 
feature of individual and social mentality in American society. 
Noam Chomsky writes that purposeful propaganda has helped 
instil in many people stereotyped thinking the government finds 
useful: the citizens believe their government’s foreign policies 
are basically correct and grounded on moral principles; any ugly 
manifestation of its true essence is regarded as an accidental de¬ 
viation, mistake, etc. 3 

American capitalists have made themselves comfortable be¬ 
hind the fatjade of the state machinery known as a “political 
service.” The latter is acting out a dazzling play known as 
“American democracy.” Bourgeois ideologists make every effort 

1 Larry J. Sabato. The Rise of Political Consultants: New Ways of 
Winning Elections. Basic Books, New York, 1981, p. 274. 

2 Ronnie Dugger. On Reagan. The Man & His Presidency. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1983, p. 117. 

1 See Noam Chomsky. Towards a New Cold War. Pantheon Books, 
New York, 1982, p. 109. ‘ 
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to form the kind of “public opinion” that pleases the ruling 
circles and to portray it as the “nation’s will.” They claim that 
policies are no longer dictated by the interests of a single class, 
the capitalists, but are prompted by the will and aspirations of 
“common people” and that the policy-makers represent the 
“collective mind of the nation.” 1 

The propaganda machine stupefies people, tries to make them 
blind to the absurdities and atrocities of their society. The 
mass media have long forfeited any semblance of independence. 
James Reston acknowledges that as far as important issues, say, 
those of foreign policy, are concerned, the “Big Press” is the 
vassal of the government, one that obediently serves its interest. 
The two of them “are married without the possibility of di- 
vorse.” 2 This unequal marriage enables the people at the helm 
to use the press as an ancillary tool. 3 The mass media and 
authors methodically work toward creating the least painful 
(from the ruling circles’ view-point) conditions for the arms 
race, for the spread of reaction and for educating Americans in 
the spirit of racial superiority and violence. 

Every day, in millions of homes across America, a propaganda 
war is being waged against the minds of a largely unsuspecting 
people. The war is being conducted every morning in the daily 
newspapers, especially in such organs of the Establishment press 
as The New York Times, The Washington Post, and The Los 
Angeles Times. It is waged every week by the major weekly 
newsmagazines, Time and Newsweek. And it is being pressed 
throughout the day on network radio and television. 

“. . .An increasing number of our fellow Americans is aware 
of the extent of media bias and righteously angered by it. 

“Not long ago a poll conducted by The Los Angeles Times 
surprised its editors with the revelation that only one American 
in three believes reporters are fair. A Gallup Poll showed that 
the public ranks the ethical standards and honesty of reporters 
well below those of police officers. And, more recently, a poll 
by ... The Washington Post found fifty-three percent of its na- 

* Robert Ellsworth Elder. The Policy Machine. Syracuse University 
Press, New York, 1960, p. 154. 

’ James Reston. The Artillery of the Press. Harper & Row, New 
York, 1967, p. 9. 

1 Ibid., pp. 63-64. 
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tionwide sample agreed with the statement that the major news 
media often cover up stories that ought to be reported. Only 
thirty-five percent took the view that the mass media do not 
engage in such coverups. The same poll indicated that people 
are aware of bias in reporting: fifty-nine percent said that re¬ 
porters in the major news media often express their own opin¬ 
ions to excess while not giving enough facts. .. 

“Statistical confirmation of this was presented in a major 
study published in Public Opinion last year. For this study, Ro¬ 
bert Lichter of George Washington University and Stanley 
Rothman of Smith College conducted hourlong interviews with 
240 of our nation’s most influential journalists and broadcasters, 
representing the most powerful media outlets, including The 
New York Times, The Washington Post, The Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal, Time, Newsweek, U.S. News & World Report, NBC, CBS, 
ABC, and PBS. The findings of this scholarly study make fas¬ 
cinating reading. . . 

“The study of Lichter and Rothman shows that the U.S. mass 
media are controlled by members of the socially privileged class 
with higher than average incomes. Ninety-five percent of them 
are whites, 79 percent males, 93 percent have a college educa¬ 
tion, 55 percent have academic degrees, and nearly half have 
family incomes in excess of $50,000. 

“Thomas Jefferson said, ‘If a nation expects to be both igno¬ 
rant and free, it expects what never was and never will be.’ 
That’s why honest reporting and exposure to alternative points 
of view are important. The news we see and hear helps us form 
our opinions. When we pick up a newspaper and read a story— 
or when we switch on the TV and watch the evening news—we 
are affected consciously and subconsciously. If we are given mis¬ 
information, or if relevant facts are left out, we are being man¬ 
ipulated.” 1 

The greater the government’s dependence on the financial 
oligarchy, the stronger the power of the monopolies merges with 
that of the state into one mechanism used against the working 
people, and the greater the monopoly bourgeoisie’s power over 
the nation’s affairs, the more persistently the capitalist apologists 
persuade the nation that the government’s policies are deter- 

American Opinion, May 1983. 
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mined by public opinion, i.e. are formed and dictated by the 
people. 

Bourgeois political science makes special effort to prove 
that U.S. foreign policy is shaped by the will of the people in 
the context of “democracy” and “freedom”. Admittedly, men¬ 
tion is sometimes made of the “depression of the national spirit,” 
“loss of confidence” (or “crisis of confidence”) in the govern¬ 
ment and its policy. The crimes committed during the war in 
Vietnam, the string of political assassinations, brutal cynicism in 
international affairs, and the orgy of violence inside the country 
do not go unnoticed. However, despite the shocking evidence in 
political affairs of the regime’s profoundly undemocratic nature, 
American ideologists continue to allege that U.S. policies are de¬ 
veloped in a “democratic process”. 

Political authors carry on at length about the two U.S. bour¬ 
geois parties being in office alternately. They claim that the con¬ 
tention between the Republican and the Democratic parties is 
evidence of democracy. The parties replacing each other at the 
helm allegedly gives impetus to the nation’s activities, making so¬ 
ciety dynamic. The propaganda machine tries to persuade the 
electorate that by showing preference for one or another party’s 
candidates the people exert a “determinative influence” on gov¬ 
ernment policies. Those who chart political horoscopes try to 
solve an insolvable puzzle using the imitation of “people’s will” 
called elections. The nation is increasingly plagued by anxiety 
and lack of confidence, by ever more acute socio-economic and 
racial problems, and by worry over rising taxes and prices. 

When they have nothing else to say, bourgeois ideologists re¬ 
vert to the oft-repeated phrase, “We have two parties!” Time 
and again they tell the people they live in the most democratic 
country (as if democracy is measured by speeches, election 
demagogy and the number of parties, rather than by the real 
state of affairs; as if it does not depend on whose interests the 
government promotes). 

A comparison of the European concept of political parties and 
the U.S. two-party system reveals that parties in the European 
sense are non-existent in the United States. Instead there are 
only nomination committees referred to as parties. They engage 
in political agitation and brainwashing in order to promote this 
or that presidential or congressional candidate. After the elec- 
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tions, the party machinery virtually stops functioning. Party lead¬ 
ers have no real power; their decisions are meaningless. For 
instance, the party cannot exert any influence on the president 
or other party members in various government posts. 

“Who will win?”—that is the question debated in the U.S. 
press before presidential or congressional elections. The Elephant 
(the Republican Party) or the Donkey (the Democratic Party)? 
In 1952, the Elephant replaced the Donkey which had been in 
office for twenty years straight. Dwight D. Eisenhower, a Re¬ 
publican, replaced Harry Truman, president during the early 
postwar years. In 1960, the Democratic Party came to the fore 
and John F. Kennedy was elected president. He was later as¬ 
sassinated, a fate shared by previous presidents in his “dem¬ 
ocratic” country. Lyndon B. Johnson took over. 

In the fall of 1968, the two-party pendulum swung in the 
direction of the Republican Party. Richard Nixon found himself 
in the White House. That the change was illusory is evident, 
among other things, from the fact that the presidency fell to 
someone who was certainly no newcomer to Washington. For 
eight years Nixon was the second man in the Eisenhower ad¬ 
ministration. He had been part of the political ballast which 
sank the Republican Administration in 1960. Nixon had to pay 
for the administration’s setbacks in the elections. Eisenhower 
stepped aside letting his vice-president be the scapegoat and 
drink the cup of defeat presented by John F. Kennedy. 

The following episode from Richard Nixon’s zigzag career 
shows that the cards reshuffled on the political scene come from 
the same deck. In view of the former vice-president’s “special 
merits,” instead of being thrown out, he was appointed governor 
of the “imperial state” of California, the inherited estate of the 
military-industrial complex of which Richard Nixon had been a 
faithful servant. However, another setback awaited him there: 
the stakes on Ronald Reagan, a rising star, turned out to be 
higher. Another reshuffling brought Richard Nixon to the fore 
again. All he needed was a facelift so he would not be recog¬ 
nized as a notorious “failure,” “roguish Dick,” a “hawk” and 
a “tease.” A new image was to be created, that of an experi¬ 
enced, well-balanced, tolerant and compassionate person. The 
task completed, he was re-introduced to the electorate as the very 
best of all possible candidates. . . Theodore White correctly com- 
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merits that “most personalities rise above the flow of events only 
when thrust up by forces under the surface.” 1 

It goes without saying that subsequent events were equally 
characteristic of the “most democratic” of all democracies. Four 
and a half years later, Nixon was removed from office because 
of a major scandal. The man who had only recently appeared 
before TV audiences and, beating his breast, swore that he was 
not a swindler (yes, that is exactly what he said), hardly man¬ 
aged to evade justice. It was a narrow escape, indeed. 

The media went out of their way to prove that such miracles 
were only possible in the United States. Well, they were right. 
What was Nixon guilty of, anyway? Of resorting to dirty elec¬ 
tion campaign tricks, such as burglary, stealing documents, com¬ 
promising opponents, wiretapping? As the details of the Water¬ 
gate affair were disclosed, it came out that political opponents’ 
telephones were bugged as early as the days of Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. It also surfaced that none of the parties or their candi¬ 
dates (Reagan included) ever refrained from stealing docu¬ 
ments (admittedly, with various degrees of success). Unscrupu¬ 
lous, at times overtly criminal, election campaign methods were 
already described by American literature as early as the last 
century. All that counts is whether one is caught or not, 
whether one is taken red-handed or gets away with it. But that 
is not all. 

After the assassination of President Kennedy, control over the 
nation’s highest office was bitterly fought for by two groups 
comprising the U.S. ruling elite—the old, traditional “Eastern” 
establishment, which grew as America did, and the new, young, 
remarkably aggressive “Western” establishment which rose, leav¬ 
ened by war orders, during World War II and the postwar 
decades. In the late 1940s and early 1950s when the Western 
establishment first stormed its way to Congress, among the most 
ruthless and unscrupulous assaulters were Senator McCarthy and 
his friend and right-hand man, Richard Nixon. No doubt a 
number of personal scores were settled two decades later, during 
the Watergate affair. 

Since Kennedy, the “Easterners” have not gained access to the 
White House. It was shared by representatives of the West and 

1 Theodore H. White. Op. cit., p. 3. 
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the South, united in their opposition to the East (but not in 
anything else). There is hardly any need for more vivid proof 
of the illusory nature of the “choice” offered to the US elec¬ 
torate, and the fake nature of what is described as model dem¬ 
ocracy. 

The parties put out a great many promotion books. Their 
main objective is to praise one party while assailing the other, 
to laud the personal qualities of presidents, their relatives and 
friends, and to belittle those of their opponents. Whereas one 
party is made out “the nation’s only true representative,” the 
other is accused of ignoring the interests of the common man 
and supporting the interests of the monopolies. Each of the 
parties, especially while in opposition, emphasizes its “link to 
the people.” It costs nothing yet yields something. 

During election campaigns heaps of political literature are 
printed. The greater the chance of one party being replaced 
by the other at the helm, the bigger the heap. In 1968, for 
instance, when it was necessary to reorientate the electorate in 
favor of the Republicans and put the Democrats, whose policies 
led to serious political perturbations, “in repair,” various labels, 
one label more biting than another, were attached to the Demo¬ 
crats. That was reminiscent of the situation before the 1952 
elections when the Democratic Party’s policies were associated 
with the Korean War. The Democrats were criticized as aggres¬ 
sors and adventurists. Political scientists portrayed the Demo¬ 
cratic Party as the party of war, and the Republican Party, as 
the party of peace. They maintained that all wars in U.S. his¬ 
tory were waged by the Democrats. Incidentally, the two dirty 
wars—in Korea and Vietnam—were indeed unleashed by the 
Democrats. The defeat in one of them pushed the Democrats 
into opposition for eight years, i.e. until the voters forgot about 
the Democrats’ military activities. Failure in the Vietnam War 
again put the Democrats on the back bench. 

Passion subsides right after elections. The laws of histrionic 
‘democracy” call for a big fuss, clamor, nationwide brouhaha 
about freedom, about the outgoing party’s government having 
been bad and the party that has just come to power promising 
to be good. All that is done to distract attention from the finan¬ 
cial oligarchy and to relieve it of political responsibility. 

Meanwhile, the ruling circles’ strategy remains basically un- 
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changed. The allegiance of the president elect to his predeces¬ 
sor’s course is described as “patriotism,” “loyalty to the national 
interest.” Political scientists, too, revert to their usual duty of 
convincing the people of the government’s policy being correct 
and the only one possible in the circumstances. 

The party in opposition may sometimes assist the ruling party 
in pursuing a certain policy. Upon coming to power, it may 
“disown” that policy and pretend to have had nothing to do 
with it. For instance, before the 1952 Republican victory in the 
elections, the party was active carrying out the Democratic Ad¬ 
ministration’s foreign policy. For instance, early in 1952, Dulles, 
a Republican, commented that the past five years had been 
marked by success. A few months later, it appeared he had 
changed his mind. In a June 1952 article in Life he wrote that 
an increasing number of people were finding fault with the ad¬ 
ministration’s policies for being too militarist, too expensive, too 
unstable and too vague to be further pursued. At the height of 
the election campaign Dulles was reported to say that “he, Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower and Senator Nixon were in agreement that 
American foreign policy had put the nation in the greatest peril 
it has ever been in in the entire course of [the United States”] 
history”. 1 

The 1968 election campaign revealed certain peculiarities 
about the Republicans’ comeback. Nixon avoided making any 
foreign policy commitments. While arbitrarily criticizing or 
praising the old policy, he refrained from formulating his own 
program. His tactics worked. The Democrats made enough mis¬ 
takes both in foreign and domestic policies to help the Republic¬ 
ans win. Overtaxed by “crisis politics” the Democrats floundered 
to the bottom, while the Republicans came up to the surface. 

Dulles accused the Democrats of militarism. However, already 
in January 1954, that same Dulles elaborated on President 
Eisenhower’s idea and urged a rapid arms drive so as to create 
“a great capacity to retaliate instantly by means and at places 
of our choosing”. 2 This formula was made the basis of the no¬ 
torious “massive retaliation policy” which was to keep the world 

1 Richard H. Rovere. The Eisenhower Years. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, New York, 1956, p. 59. 

1 Hollis W. Barber. The United States in World Affairs 1955. Har¬ 
per, New York, 1951, p. 11. 
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on the brink of a world war for many years to come. Nixon, too, 
called to build up “the massive mobile retaliatory power.” 1 
Preparations for an invasion of Indochina were carried on in 
the context of mounting international tensions. 

In Indochina, France was on the verge of defeat. According 
to Robert Donovan, in February 1954 “the situation was so crit¬ 
ical that . . . the possibility of American intervention . . . became 
the subject of serious deliberation within the government.” 2 
What remained to be decided was whether the United States 
would launch hostilities with or without allies. On April 16, 
1954, Nixon declared “the free world could not afford further 
retreat in Asia” 3 and the United States should undertake the 
risk of sending its men to Indochina. 

An agreement on pooling efforts seemed feasible. However, 
during his urgent trip to London and Paris, Dulles discovered 
that his idea of concerted action was not understood. Rather 
than being ready to “enter immediately into a collective defense 
of Indochina,” 4 both the British and the French preferred to 
see what could be accomplished by negotiation. Moreover, in the 
United States, public opinion was not yet “prepared for accept¬ 
ing intervention,” 5 either. 

Thus, the war in Korea was waged by the Democrats with 
active Republican support. But then election campaign consid¬ 
erations compelled the Republicans to pose as “outsiders” in that 
war and even critics. The party assigned itself the role of peace¬ 
maker. 

Meanwhile, the “peace-makers” were preparing for another 
intervention, this time in Vietnam. They failed, however, to 
carry out their plan. The unleashing of the war was again left 
to the Democrats. When the adventure in Vietnam was a flop, 
the Republicans again performed the part of peace-makers. The 
heroic performance did not, however, come off. The U.S. ad¬ 
venture in Vietnam ended in disgrace. It was much later, main¬ 
ly under Reagan, that the ruling circles decided to justify the 

' See The New York Times, March 14, 1954. 

’ Robert J. Donovan. Eisenhoiver: The Inside Story. Harper, New 
Vork, 1956, p. 262. 

1 Ibid., p. 266. 

‘ Ibid., p. 265. 

‘ Ibid., p. 267. 
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U.S. brigandage in Southeast Asia. There was much talk about 
good guys, who, having found themselves in the Vietnamese 
jungle, proved capable of “self-sacrifice” in the name of “free¬ 
dom" and “democracy.” 

Abundant literature is published in the United States on the 
difference between the two parties. Attempts are made to dis¬ 
tinguish between them on the basis of their platforms, declara¬ 
tions, etc. However, none of the authors has so far singled out 
any difference in their practical policies. One cannot help but 
see the ridiculously similar tone and wording of mutual accusa¬ 
tions. The parties criticize one another for such evils as “talk¬ 
ing too much while making too little constructive effort,” “pur¬ 
suing unwarranted domestic and foreign policies,” “forfeiting the 
dominant position in the world,” “bringing about a decline in 
U.S. prestige,” “making irreparable concessions to the Com¬ 
munists,” “bringing the country into an impasse,” “having done 
nothing to combat poverty, crime and corruption.” The same 
phrases are repeated year after year, election after election; 
phrases as smooth as pebbles in a mountain stream. Nobody 
thinks about their meaning, anyway. Everybody has got used to 
them. 

Actually it is useless to look for radical differences between 
Democratic and Republican policy lines. They do not exist. 
Both bourgeois parties have been set up and are maintained by 
the same class, whose interests they both promote. Lenin once 
wrote, “A monopoly, once it is formed and controls thousands of 
millions, inevitably penetrates into every sphere of public life, 
regardless of the form of government and all other ‘details’.” 1 
In the American context the two-party system was specially 
created by the ruling class to deceive the working people. What¬ 
ever the degree of similarity or difference between the two par¬ 
ties, it cannot change the essence of the basically undemocratic 
bourgeois political system. 

However, it is an oversimplification to say the two parties are 
absolutely identical. There are differences in their approaches 
to various phenomena as well as in their conception of the best 
way to serve the powers that be. Depending on the situation, 


1 V. I. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 22, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1974, p. 237, 
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these differences are more or less noticeable, especially when so¬ 
cial antagonisms become aggravated and the parties are increas¬ 
ingly pressured by the electorate. The mood of the masses has 
to be taken into account or the people will vote in their own 
candidate. 

A few decades ago, the parties were more or less different in 
terms of their social base. While the Republicans have always 
been strongly supported by Big Business, the upper strata of the 
bourgeoisie, the top brass and rich farmers, the Democrats have 
been backed by the Catholic Church, trade unions, non-Euro¬ 
pean immigrants. Blacks and most Jews, students and liberal 
professors. However, the picture is gradually changing. The 
South is no longer as reliable a support for the Democrats as 
it used to be. Changes have occurred in the balance of forces of 
the Eastern, Southern and Western groups of financial capital. 
Big Business, too, while still favoring the Republicans, has be¬ 
gun throwing scraps to the Democrats. 

Monopoly capital cannot afford having one arm. Behind a 
party there is always the monopolies’ political tactics which calls 
for controversy, wrangling, reshuffling, i.e. whatever is necessary 
for the ruling class to retain power. 

Both parties are the offspring of the same ruling circles. 
Nonetheless, the fanciful construction of American political life 
is highlighted by every monopoly group having its own favorite 
(a Democrat or a Republican) whom it encourages, finances and 
brings to power in order to subsequently profit from his posi¬ 
tion. Both the public and behind-the-scene wranglings between 
the parties reflect, to an extent, the controversy among the 
financial blocs. For this reason, the party in power, while pro¬ 
moting the interests of the capitalist class as a whole (and this 
is certainly the most important thing), takes into account (pri¬ 
marily while distributing military orders) the interests of that 
industrialist coalition which backed it during the election cam¬ 
paign. In recent years, for instance, both parties have been fight¬ 
ing to win the support of the military-industrial complex. They 
go out of their way to gain its favor. Although it was the Dem¬ 
ocrats who, under President Truman, started to encourage the 
atomic business, the Republicans appear to have greater chances 
to win it. 

Both the Republican and the Democratic parties continue to 
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enjoy stable positions on the U.S. political scene. There are 
many Americans who still believe that by voting at elections they 
can influence politics. However, many people are beginning to 
realize that the party in power is not really guided by public 
opinion, as U.S. ideologists maintain, but serves the mercenary 
interests of financial capital. 

This is only natural. Why should bourgeois politicians heed 
democratic public opinion when conditions in the country are 
not ripe to abolish the totalitarian system of the two parties 
which differ only in their skill and speed in “changing clothes?” 
Any intransigence on major issues, any attempt to bite the hand 
that feeds them, sooner or later may leave them with an empty 
feeding bowl. 

When elections are over the politicians’ promises are buried. 
There is no use talking about promises made by outgoing poli¬ 
ticians or by those who do not get into office, when even the 
ones who have managed to make their way to key positions have 
no intention of remembering what they promised in the heat of 
preelection demagogy. Incidentally, there is nobody to remind 
them about their promises, anyway. 

Here is the U.S. News & World Report interview with George 
Gallup, head of the American Institute of Public Opinion, pub¬ 
lished on the eve of the 1968 elections. 

“Q. Dr. Gallup, what’s going on 
in the country in this election 
year? 

A. There has never been a time 
in my experience—certainly not 
since 1932—when the situation has 
been so volatile, so confused. There 
is a lot of discontent among peo¬ 
ple. . . the situation is extremely 
volatile... 

Q. Are people in a mood for 
change? 

A. I think so. But many people 
feel they have no place to go. They 
seem disappointed with the presi¬ 
dential candidates. ... 
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Q. What, other than Vietnam, 
bothers people today? 

A. The next most important issue 
in the country today is the ques¬ 
tion of crime and lawlessness. . . . 
People don’t like the way the crime 
rate is increasing, but where do 
they turn?... 

Also, the people are fed up with 
politicians—I mean the customary 
political figures.” 1 

That is the testimony of George Gallup, a man well informed 
about American political affairs. However, this kind of statement 
is sure to be increasingly valid on the eve of each successive 
election. Incidentally, pronouncements to the same effect are 
made, in the preelection heat, by the contenders themselves. At 
the very end of the 1970s, one of the presidential hopefuls, ad¬ 
dressed his compatriots with questions which proved not to be 
rhetorical at all: “Do you live better today than you did four 
years ago? Have the prices and inflation dropped? Is it easier for 
you to pay for your children’s education?” The contender’s com¬ 
patriots seemed to find his anxious questions warranted and there¬ 
fore cast their votes for him. Four years later these questions 
were addressed to the man who originally asked them. He now 
was President of the United States. The voters added one more 
extremely important question, “Do you feel more secure today 
than you did four years ago?” The names are not worth men¬ 
tioning because the same thing can happen (and does, in fact, 
happen) to any president. 

However, the greater the dissatisfaction with the politicians, 
the more vigorous the propaganda of their merits and deserts. 
The greatest number of books about presidents are published 
while they are still in power. Everything concerning them is 
discussed in detail—their habits, abilities, weaknesses and family 
affairs. Efforts are made to convince the nation that it is being 
headed by a “great man.” This was the case with both Truman 
and Eisenhower, about whom hundreds of books were written. 
Much was also written about Kennedy and Johnson. As for 

1 U.S. News & World Report, July 29, 1968. 
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those who followed them, they and their policies were severely 
criticized. However, the tradition persists. Dozens of books are 
devoted to vice-presidents. The fact that the book market offers 
fewer apologetic books about Nixon, Ford and Carter is indirect, 
yet convincing, evidence of the ineffectiveness of their policies 
even when seen through the eyes of the U.S. ruling circles. 
Much is being written today about Ronald Reagan, especially 
since his biography, behavior and policies offer political scientists 
and journalists vast material. 

Bourgeois propagandists go out of their way to prove that the 
two parties radically differ in their goals, ideological platforms 
and methods. However, they fail to answer the simple question—• 
why, despite the change of parties in power, do government pol¬ 
icies remain unchanged? In all the postwar elections the con¬ 
tenders did not spare promises to the effect that the opposition 
party would drastically change policies provided it came to power. 
However, once the election campaign was over, promises were 
forgotten and policies stayed the same. 

Yes, the same, except that each time the monopolies hoisted 
a new party flag people’s rights were curtailed while policies 
became still more hypocritical and reactionary. Truman, who 
represented the Democrats, swore that he took care to promote 
democracy and freedom day and night. Meanwhile, it was dur¬ 
ing his term that U.S. fascists and racists, witch-hunters and 
McCarthy’s myrmidons became especially active. Anticommunist 
hysteria was rampant and preparations for a nuclear war were 
undertaken. 

During the 1952 campaign, Republicans Eisenhower and Nix¬ 
on promised changes. Nevertheless, their years in office were 
marked by the unprecedented concentration of executive power in 
the hands of Big Business front men, by the top brass’ growing 
influence on government affairs and large-scale encroachments on 
the working people’s democratic rights. Internationally, the Re¬ 
publicans went on with the Cold War policy. The U.S. impe¬ 
rialists, having brought the Republicans to power, embarked on 
building up international tensions. 

In this context (which, according to D. Blaisdell, was char¬ 
acterized by rapidly spreading political gangsterism, corruption 
and crime, by staggering hypocrisy in racial issues, and by the 
corporations’ increasing greediness), there emerged a need for 
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even more vigorous glorification of bourgeois democracy, of the 
American way of life and the U.S. economic and political system. 
In order to satisfy this need, in 1953, under the Eisenhower 
Administration, the U.S. Information Agency (U.S.I.A.) was set 
up and other propaganda services were expanded. 

Kennedy and Johnson, Humphrey and Nixon made promises. 
What came of them? Racist excesses, an escalated arms race, 
ever new military coups organized by the C.I.A. in other coun¬ 
tries, and, of course, the dirty war in Vietnam which expressed 
in a condensed form the adventurous, criminal nature of U.S. 
imperialism posing a growing danger to all humankind. 

Were there any essential changes to be observed during the 
1970s and in the early 1980s? There were none. Only those 
sections of party programs (especially, the Republican program) 
which envisage further intensification of the arms race and the 
U.S.A. resuming, on a larger scale, the role of a world policeman 
have been—and are still being—carried out. The provisions on 
limiting the President’s war powers, establishing control over 
C.f.A. activities and the like have proved to be mere words. As 
for the demagogy about the “great society,” “war on poverty” 
and a “general welfare state,” it remained demagogy. Moreover, 
with Reagan’s coming to power, reaction launched a large-scale 
onslaught even on the working people’s very limited social gains 
by organizing the persecution of trade unions. It is no accident 
that people in America say that both the Republicans’ and the 
Democrats’ preelection promises are worth no more than the 
paper on which they are printed. 

According to U.S. propagandists, the “democratic process” 
is based on the political contention between the Republican and 
the Democratic parties. Bourgeois political scientists persuade the 
electorate that by choosing to vote for one of the parties they 
exert a decisive influence on the administration’s policy. While 
lambasting the opposite party, the “opponents” agree that both 
parties are needed. They alternately rescue ruling class policies 
by resorting to machinations, suffering disgrace and bearing the 
brunt of the rising indignation of the masses. The accursed party 
ls put on the side tracks; however, while in opposition, it at once 
opens fire on the ruling party, accumulates “critical authority,” 
makes itself out the nation’s savior, and meanwhile prepares to 
regain lucrative seats in the government. 
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Bourgeois authors vary their arguments in favor of the two- 
party system. However, the logic of facts often pressures Amer¬ 
ican sociologists into making confessions that reveal the ground¬ 
lessness of allegations about the democratic nature of the U.S. 
system. While analyzing the actions of the U.S. political parties, 
they frequently arrive at the conclusion that there is no radical 
difference between them. Characteristically, Eisenhower, in res¬ 
ponse to numerous requests to run for President both from the 
Democrats and the Republicans, carefully weighed his chances 
before officially declaring he was more a Republican than a 
Democrat. 

David Coyle writes, “At present, the two parties are more 
nearly like; they are sometimes called Tweedledum and Tweed- 
ledee.” He notes that it is therefore not surprising that American 
voters often feel the Republicans and the Democrats “merely 
have different candidates,” and that the parties are organizations 
“for winning elections and getting control of the government.” 1 

This is acknowledged not only by political scientists, but also 
by party leaders. The similarity between the two U.S. parties 
representing U.S. Big Capital was commented on by Adlai Ste¬ 
venson, who wrote, “we hold far more in common with our 
friends, the Republicans . . . than we hold in dispute.” 2 The col¬ 
lection of John F. Kennedy’s speeches published on the eve of 
the 1960 elections to inform Americans of the presidential hope¬ 
ful’s approach, contains the following statement, “The basic 
differences are not so much in broad policy objectives as in 
basic attitudes which affect day-to-day decisions all around the 
globe.” 3 

It is only in words that the parties alter their policies. The 
victorious party dooms its own criticisms to oblivion and resumes 
the course forged by its predecessor. The essence of politics re¬ 
mains unchanged so long as it serves the class interests of the 
ruling monopoly circles. This is an indisputable fact. 

During the 1968 presidential elections, the Republican Nixon 
and the Democrat Humphrey made almost identical comments 

1 E)avid C. Coyle. The United States Political System and How 
It Works. A Signet Key Book, New York, 1954, pp. 19, 27. 

! Adlai E. Stevenson. What I Think. Harper, New York, 1956, 
p. 73. 

1 John F. Kennedy. The Strategy of Peace. Hamilton, London, 1960, 
p. 226. 
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on their respective programs. Both of them played on the peo¬ 
ple’s desire to see the end of the Vietnam war, resorted to subter¬ 
fuges, hypocrisy and maneuvering, making themselves out “doves” 
when they addressed the ordinary voter, and incorruptible “hawks” 
when they addressed those in control of the major monopolies. 

Curiously enough, twelve years later, the slogan Reagan chose 
for his 1980 election campaign was “reliable peace for America,” 
i.e. practically the same as had been advanced by Carter. This 
surprising coincidence in the two candidates’ stances gave a 
Washington Post observer reason to remark a few days before 
the election that the topic of peace dominated the preelection 
strife: whoever was elected President, Americans could hope for 
ratification of the SALT-2 Treaty, or for the commencement of 
SALT-3 talks, or for both, while U.S. Congress would think 
twice before topping the huge sums already envisaged for mili¬ 
tary outlays. 1 This forecast is illustrative of the widening gap 
between the preelection demagogy and the postelection domestic 
and foreign policies adopted by the administration. 

Americans are less and less inclined to believe the myth about 
the two-party system being an embodiment of democracy. Elec¬ 
tion campaigns provide ample evidence. The hustle and bustle of 
the wrangling for lucrative posts reveals facts that bring into 
sharp focus the reverse side of the American way of life. Things 
are then seen as they are. Against their will, the politicians rep¬ 
resenting both parties are also exposed for what they really are, 
with all their hatred for anything that fosters progress, their 
greed, contempt for the people, their needs and fate. 

During the 1968 campaign the crisis of confidence in the two- 
party system became especially acute. Particularly active at that 
time was the fascist-like movement headed by the obscurant 
George Wallace, on the one hand, and the bourgeois-liberal, 
mostly antiwar, movements, including the mass youth movement 
united around senators Eugene McCarthy and Robert Kennedy, 
on the other. 

Leaving aside, for the time being, the question of the sources 
a nd the character of the ultra-Right movement, we should em¬ 
phasize that it was for the first time that a third candidate— 
Wallace— gained a considerable number of votes even though he 

See The Washington Post, November 1, 1980. 
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was outside the framework of the two-party system. It became 
obvious that reaction started to accumulate its own reserves out¬ 
side the two-party system and that irrespective of the goals set 
by those who guided this movement, it objectively reflected the 
deepening crisis of the two-party system. 

At the same time, the bourgeois-liberal movement, too, dis¬ 
played a tendency to detach itself from the two-party seesaw. 
When, at the Chicago Democratic Convention, the party lead¬ 
ers put Eugene McCarthy out of the game, thus ignoring the 
opinion of the millions of rank-and-file Democrats who had sup¬ 
ported McCarthy’s antiwar program in the primaries, demands 
emerged to set up a new mass party. McCarthy himself declared 
that if he decided to run for President in 1970, when his mand¬ 
ate expired, he would do so outside the Democratic Party frame¬ 
work. The promise was not kept. In 1980, however, another at¬ 
tempt to run for President outside the two-party framework was 
made, this time by Jack Anderson. The attempt failed because 
Anderson chose the wrong time: chauvinism was reviving and 
the ultra-Right were gaining strength. 

Regardless of the prospects for this movement to develop, to¬ 
day one can already state, with sufficient reason, that its magni¬ 
tude and enmity towards the leadership of the two traditional 
bourgeois parties are symptoms of a serious ailment of the two- 
party system, which for many decades has been described by 
political scientists as an unshakable bastion of democracy. 

Throughout the subsequent decade the crisis of the U.S. two- 
party system has been developing along an upward curve. The 
main reason is the rank-and-file American’s increasing unwilling¬ 
ness to participate in farcical elections. It has already become 
standard for nearly 50 percent of eligible voters not to turn up 
at the polls. This, combined with the mass campaign (which 
has been developing from “below”) to renovate the parties, and 
make them more democratic, convinced U.S. ruling circles to 
agree, in the early 1970s, to reform the parties’ political and 
election mechanisms and impose certain limitations on the funds 
raised and spent by the contenders, provided the money comes 
from private donations. However, the 1971 Federal Law, amend¬ 
ed in 1974 and 1976 and expected to limit private contribu¬ 
tions to a candidate’s election campaign funds to $1,000, is a 
mockery in practice. For instance, during the 1972 presidential 
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campaign “private citizens’ ” contributions to Richard Nixon’s 
reelection fund ran to $2,000,000. 1 

What is the upshot? The voters’ absenteesm and indifference 
to the democracy game do not show any downward tendency. 
As a result of expanding the practice of primary elections, for 
all the outwardly democratic character of this procedure, the 
contenders have become even more detached from the party 
mechanisms and more dependent on “the hand that feeds,” i.e. 
on the financial oligarchy. Mass alienation and the growing 
role of financial support used, above all, to pay for the con¬ 
tenders’ TV publicity enhanced the likelihood of a “minority 
president” being elected. A comparison of the number of votes 
cast for winner with the total number of eligible voters at the 
time of elections, rather than with the number of actual vot¬ 
ers, shows that in 1968 Nixon was elected by a mere 26 per¬ 
cent of the American people and re-elected, in 1972, by only 
34 percent, and that Carter got into the White House by only 
27 percent of the .votes and Reagan, by 26 percent. 2 The sit¬ 
uation was no better during the 1984 election campaign. A 
Democratic Party voter registrar wrote, “Even when students 
and welfare recipients reluctantly agreed to register, my next ques¬ 
tion ‘Would you like to enroll in a political party?’— invariab¬ 
ly drew blank stares. Many of the people I spoke with were 
surprisingly ignorant about the American party system—and had 
little or no idea what the two parties stand for. This was partic¬ 
ularly true of the young people.” 3 

While assessing the postreform state of the U.S. party po¬ 
litical system, bourgeois political scientists, regardless of their po¬ 
sition and the remedies they suggest, are unanimous in their diag¬ 
nosis: the party system is still in serious trouble, the general 
alienation of the voters is dramatically increasing, there is a 
decline in the practical importance of the parties, and the reforms 
affected over the past 15 years fail to check or even slow down 
these processes. 4 According to an analyst of the party structure, 
John R. Petrocik, the way to revive the deteriorating party 


1 L. Sabato. Op. cit., p. 275. 

1 U.S. News & World Report, October 13, 1980. 

1 The New York Times, March 10, 1984. 

4 See Political Parties in the Eighties. Ed. by R. Goldwin, Gambier, 
Ohio, 1980, p. 126. 
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system is to stir the general voter’s interest in the elections. In 
his opinion, it could be reached only by the parties putting high on 
their agendas such social, economic and political issues which 
could “galvanize” the electorate. However, he does not believe 
in the possibility of overcoming “popular indifference to the 
parties.” 1 Among other things, “popular indifference” is fraught 
with the grave danger of authoritarian tendencies displaying them¬ 
selves ever more dramatically in the country’s political affairs. 

It is generally believed that the parties’ political makeup is 
reflected in their programs and that one party can be distin¬ 
guished from another by their platforms. Therefore, American 
political scientists seek to prove that the change of parties at the 
helm is caused by the differences in their ideologies, as well as 
by their political practices. However, when analyzing concrete 
party documents, especially election platforms, they discover that 
reality contradicts their allegations: election programs display 
more similarity than difference. 

This is true primarily of foreign policy planks because the 
Republicans and the Democrats do not, in principle, differ on 
major foreign policy issues. But since contention presupposes 
some kind of controversy, insignificant political differences are 
exaggerated and signs of controversy are seen where they are 
non-existent at all. 

The political game of accusations and promises is carried on 
from election to election. In July 1968, the U.S. News &. World 
Report, having described elections as leap-frog, confessed, “We 
brag about being a democracy, but when it comes to picking 
the top men, the presidential candidates, we don’t practice de¬ 
mocracy at all. Even worse, the whole point-—choosing the men 
best qualified for the Presidency—is lost sight of in our system.” 2 
No comment is required. 

Senator Gary Hart, a Democratic candidate at the 1984 elec¬ 
tions, conducted MacGovern’s campaign in 1972. In a book de¬ 
scribing his impressions of the campaign, he comments that a 
candidate for the Presidency should be as fanatic as martyr, 
as determined as a Marathon runner, as adamant as a full- 

1 See John R. Petrocik. Party Coalitions: Realignment and the De¬ 
cline on the New Deal System. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1981, pp. 162-164. 

' U.S. News & World Report. July 15, 1968. 
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back, as accurate as a heart surgeon, and as brave as a com¬ 
mando. Such a portrayal gives one a grim feeling that it is not 
men, but robots who compete for the presidency. 

In their 1960 election platform, the Democrats declared that 
they were prepared to negotiate with the Soviet Union when¬ 
ever and wherever the real possibility arose to make progress 
without sacrificing one’s principles. The Republicans, too, ex¬ 
pressed their “preparedness” to enter into disarmament and 
nuclear-test-ban talks. The “difference” was that the Republi¬ 
cans promised to elaborate realistic methods and guarantees for 
disarmament and stopping atomic weapons tests, while the Dem¬ 
ocrats promised to work out “responsible proposals” on these 
issues. The motifs sound surprisingly familiar: essentially the 
same pronouncements could be heard in the Carter-Reagan TV 
broadcast debate in 1980 and in the Reagan-Mondale debate in 
1984. The same promises, the same words. Yet nothing has 
changed over the past decades. 

Let us examine the 1968 preelection pledges. When dealing 
with Latin American issues, both the Republicans and the Dem¬ 
ocrats declared they would adhere to their commitments and 
would not tolerate a communist-dominated government in the 
region. In other words, both parties unanimously and openly 
came out against the national liberation movements in Latin 
America. In this respect, their unanimity was beyond doubt. 
On coming to power, the Democrats kept the two parties’ prom¬ 
ises: the United States passed an unprecedented law under 
which U.S. troops may interfere in the affairs of any Latin 
American country whenever the North American top military 
imagine that the U.S. southern neighbor faces a “communist 
threat.” The same policy is pursued by the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion which has imparted to it an accentuated interventionist 
orientation. 

Let us recall the 1965 developments in the Dominican Re¬ 
public. When the people of this country rose against the mer¬ 
cenary and totally discredited tyranny, the United States imme¬ 
diately announced its intention to use U.S. marines to protect 
American interests. President Johnson commented that he had 
ordered U.S. troops to land in the Dominican Republic because 
the lives of thousands of Americans were in jeopardy. 1 Both 

1 See R, Sheril. The Accidental President. New York, 1967, p. 42. 
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parties supported the overt intervention. Commenting on it in 
Congress, Senator Fulbright said that it was not a mere inter¬ 
vention but a far worse crime: the United States had undertaken 
an intervention in order to support the enemies of social revo¬ 
lution and back the mercenary, reactionary military oligarchy. 
When in 1983 an unprecedentedly cynical and cruel aggression 
against Grenada was unleashed, there was no Fulbright to 
address U.S. Congress. As for Reagan, a Republican President, 
he repeated Johnson’s argument almost word for word when he 
claimed the need to save the lives of the U.S. students in Gre¬ 
nada. And again, all that had been said proved to be a pack 
of lies. 

There is only one circumstance that stands out. The platforms 
of both parties in those days did not contain the phrase about 
“position-of-strength” policy which recurred in earlier election 
platforms. The “position-of-strength” policy had been compro¬ 
mised to the extent that neither of the parties dared to mention 
it any more. However, the Democrats and Republicans were 
not shy for long about the gangsters’ vernacular. Under Reagan, 
the words “strength,” “right is might” and the like have be¬ 
come part and parcel of the political lexicon. 

Since the difference between the parties is illusory, profes¬ 
sional party leaders devise special topics for debate, which, as 
a rule, are insignificant in essence, but striking in their form. 
Moreover, either of the parties proclaims itself the sole defend¬ 
er of the national interests, promises the electorate everything it 
can think of, plays on sore spots and outstanding problems. 
However, outstanding problems remain unsolved, as if they were 
brought into being solely for the sake of the preelection fuss. 
Stormy speeches, feigned demonstrations, public quarrels, adop¬ 
tion of programs at parties’ national conventions—such are the 
tricks designed to deceive the electorate. 

The following trick, for instance, is widely used in political 
practice. When the ruling circles find themselves in a fix, they 
tend to resort to wide-scale publicity campaigns designed to 
bring to the fore a figure of their choice. In 1952, for instance, 
the Republicans slid into power hanging onto Eisenhower’s 
magic coattails, as American authors wrote commenting on the 
1952 elections. Banking on the feelings widespread among the 
Americans, who still had fresh memories of World War II, the 
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bourgeois propaganda media went out of their way to heighten 
Eisenhower’s popularity and to convince the voters he was the 
only person capable of finding an approach to all national prob¬ 
lems, stopping the bloodshed in Korea, facilitating the burden 
of taxation, checking inflation, doing away with corruption and 
bringing back the “old happy days.” 1 

According to the argument put into circulation by the prop¬ 
aganda media, “peaceableness” highlighted not only Eisen¬ 
hower himself, but his party, too. The 28 years of Democratic 
rule (Wilson, F. D. Roosevelt, and Truman) yielded 1,628,480 
war casualties. The 24 years of Republican rule (Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover) yielded zero 
war casualties. 2 The allegations about the Republican Party’s 
“peaceableness” is another myth created by bourgeois political 
science. It was under President Theodore Roosevelt, the author 
of the notorious Big Stick doctrine, that an armed intervention 
in Colombia’s internal affairs was undertaken and the Republic 
of Panama was saddled with the enslaving Panama Canal 
Treaty. In those years, U.S. occupation troops ruthlessly sup¬ 
pressed the national liberation movement in the Philippines. 
Under President Taft, U.S. soldiers invaded Honduras and 
launched an intervention in Nicaragua. Under President Harding, 
troops were also used, this time inside their own country. They 
fired at miners who went on strike in Southern Illinois and 
West Virginia. Under President Coolidge, more than 5,000 
troops were engaged in an undeclared war in Nicaragua. Under 
President Hoover, troops fired at starving World War I vete¬ 
rans. Reagan showed striking promptness, unprecedented even 
among U.S. leaders, in dispatching U.S. troops to various re¬ 
gions of the world. Among the casualties are Grenadans, Le¬ 
banese, Nicaraguans and Americans. No doubt after Reagan the 
political scientists will be more cautious about the myth con¬ 
cerning the Republicans’ “peaceableness.” 

While glorifying Eisenhower’s “peaceableness,” U.S. propa¬ 
gandists passed over in silence his active involvement in forging 
the Democratic Administration’s military policy. As is known, 

1 See Eugene H. Roseboom. A History of Presidential Elections. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1957, p. 523. 

! See S. Adler. The Isolationist Impulse. Abelard-Schuman, New 
York, 1957, p. 383. 
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Eisenhower had a hand in setting up N.A.T.O. and was Su¬ 
preme Allied Commander of the N.A.T.O. armed forces. Ac¬ 
cording to Robert J. Donovan, the militarization of Western 
Europe was the life blood of his activity as commander of the 
N.A.T.O. armed forces in 1951 and 1952. 1 Kevin McCann cites 
a letter by Eisenhower in which he calls to establish “a world 
order” under American leadership. The latter would depend 
upon U.S. strength, “her strength of will, her moral, social, and 
economic strength and, until an effective world order is 
achieved, upon her military strength.” 2 

Eisenhower was to repeat these trite ideas in his inaugural 
speech. McCann adds that as early as 1946, Eisenhower drew 
up a program of “ideological warfare” against communism in 
which the greatest importance was attached to the use of “the 
necessary military strength.” The author stresses that it was 
Eisenhower who advised Truman to set up a worldwide system 
of bases. This advice was the basis of the Truman doctrine. 3 

It is obvious that while promoting Eisenhower the propaganda 
media tried to suit all tastes. In a bid to help the ruling circles 
find a way out of the hopeless Korean venture, by relying on 
Eisenhower, they made him out “a peaceseeker,” a person as 
kind as Santa Claus. In outlining political strategy aimed, above 
all, at establishing U.S. world domination, U.S. propagandists 
advertised Eisenhower as the most suitable figure to pursue such 
a strategy. 

It is not, of course, Eisenhower or Nixon, in 1968, or Reagan, 
in 1980. who really mattered. On all occasions, the defeat suf¬ 
fered by the Democrats was caused by the bankruptcy of their 
policy. The encroachments upon the working people’s demo¬ 
cratic rights, the corruption of the state machinery, the growing 
inflation and soaring prices brought about popular discontent. 
The wars in Korea and Vietnam were ample evidence of the 
adventurous nature of U.S. foreign policy. They brought to 
naught U.S. propaganda efforts to convince the world public of 
the United States’ “anticolonialism.” As Louis Bromfield puts it. 

1 See R. Donovan. Eisenhower: The Inside Story. Harper, New 
York, 1956, p. 147. 

1 K. McCann. Man From Abilene. Doubleday & Co., Inc., New 
York, 1952, pp. 165-166. 

1 Ibid., p. 157. 
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“we have no real reason to be in Korea. . . To say that a coun¬ 
try so remote and so insignificant as Korea is our first line of 
defense is to say that every nation in every part of the world 
is also our ‘first line of defense’—a conception which is obvious¬ 
ly fantastic and grotesque to the borders of megalomania.” 1 This 
is indeed so. 

However, only three decades had passed before the U.S. im¬ 
perialists proclaimed almost the whole world the zone of their 
“vital interests.” During Reagan’s years in office megalomania 
has developed to dangerous limits and, supported by a global 
system of nuclear bases, occupation troops and direct atomic war 
threats, is now far from comical. 

The interventions in Korea and Vietnam were a logical con¬ 
sequence of Washington’s bellicose foreign policy aimed at 
creating a U.S. world empire and spearheaded against the 
struggle for freedom, social justice, and national independence 
waged by peoples in capitalist and former colonial countries. 
What happened in Korea and Vietnam is now happening in 
Lebanon and Grenada. 

What happened to Eisenhower happened to Reagan during 
the new round of reactionary domestic and foreign policies. The 
mass media go out of their way to popularize Ronald Reagan 
as a “great communicator,” “nice guy,” etc. Even his notorious 
ignorance is sweetly described as a feature inherent in the “nice 
guy” who cannot know just everything. The press, supported 
by Big Business, tries to put the President on a pedestal befitting 
“the father of the nation.” He is said to have re-endowed the 
nation with hope, confidence and strength. 

The stifling militarist-chauvinist atmosphere that prevailed in 
the United States in the early 1980s was reflected in the election 
platforms advanced by the Democratic and Republican parties 
in 1984. The hysteria and ultra-chauvinism that had been 
mounting in the country over a long period affected the parties’ 
planks. The stands taken by the two major bourgeois parties re¬ 
flected, each in its own way, the internal processes and attitudes 
toward U.S. foreign and domestic policies shaped under un¬ 
disguised and brutal pressure from the Radical Right. 


1 L. Bromfield. A New Pattern for a Tired World. Harper, New 
York, pp. 61-62. 
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The Democratic platform adopted at the San Francisco Con¬ 
vention was full of ambiguities, understatements, and vague 
phrases. It featured timidity in the approach to urgent problems 
facing the nation and their solutions. 

It stands to reason that the Democrats could not ignore major 
issues, such as the strategic arms race and the nuclear war threat, 
in opposing the energetic and aggressive line chosen by the Rea¬ 
gan Administration and obviously dangerous for U.S. interests. 
Preelection considerations made the Democratic leaders include 
in their platform certain criticisms as regards Reagan and his 
militaristic course. However, these criticisms appeared inordi¬ 
nately labored, weak and harmless. On a number of important is¬ 
sues related to development of new systems of weapons, the Dem¬ 
ocrats clearly made concessions and even played up to the Re¬ 
publican leaders, without even trying hard enough to do them 
out of the advantageous positions in the preelection race. 

In the Democratic platform, the poorly concealed militarism 
and aggressiveness were combined with only slightly retouched 
anticommunism and anti-Sovietism. This combination closely 
resembled the Reagan Administration’s ideological and political 
precepts. In general, Reaganism had a strong influence on the 
political philosophy underlying the Democratic platform. 

As for Mondale’s supporters, in San Francisco they virtually 
failed to advance their own constructive proposals on U.S. for¬ 
eign and military policies. They got off with a few vague, ob¬ 
viously accidental phrases more like the routine promises given 
to the electorate, than guidelines to be followed by the Demo¬ 
cratic leaders. They failed to incorporate in their new platform 
any original ideas or efficient approaches that could counter¬ 
balance the present Republican leadership’s militarism and ag¬ 
gressiveness. At their Convention, the Democrats tended to re¬ 
main within the limits of those same ideological stereotypes, po¬ 
litical promises and rhetoric which are used by the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration and the Republican election campaign organizers. 

The San Francisco Convention failed to bolster the Demo¬ 
cratic leaders’ positions in the struggle against the ruling party 
in the 1984 election campaign and largely impaired their po¬ 
tentialities in the election wrangling. The Democrats found them¬ 
selves in their own trap, which they had set during Carter’s last 
years in office. Mondale entered the election arena equipped 
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with virtually ineffective ideological and political ammunition he 
and his supporters had manufactured before and during the Con¬ 
vention and were officially “granted” by the latter. 

The main target of the Republican preelection propaganda 
was the Carter-Mondale Administration. By devising and circu¬ 
lating this formula, the Reagan group sought to link the current 
Democratic candidate to the practices of the preceding admin¬ 
istration known to have been unpopular in the country, espe¬ 
cially after the Irani-U.S. crisis. 

There is hardly a precedent to be found in the history of the 
Republican Party that could compare to what happened at the 
Dallas Convention in 1984, when in their election platform the 
Republicans aligned themselves, openly, cynically and finally, 
with the Radical Right, with reaction of all shades, with undem¬ 
ocratic ideas, racism, chauvinism and hegemonism. 

Once again, Dallas asserted itself as an ugly symbol of U.S. 
politics. More than two decades after the assassination of Pres¬ 
ident Kennedy, the town became the venue of a convention 
where the extreme rightists, firmly entrenched within the Repub¬ 
lican leadership, forged a far-reaching and comprehensive policy 
designed to do away with “American liberalism” in general and 
to prevent it from reconstituting itself in the future, a policy 
intended to make the nation embark on a road which even the 
most inveterate of the Americans consider to be unprecedented¬ 
ly gloomy and dangerous. Although it concerned above all U.S. 
economic and social policies and the country’s internal political 
development, it also orientated Washington’s foreign and mili¬ 
tary policies up until the end of the century. 

The content of the Republican platform confirmed, with dis¬ 
arming frankness, that Reagan’s preelection “peace” rhetoric was 
nothing but shameless hypocrisy and primitive demagogy. The 
adventurism, aggressiveness and cynicism of the Republican plat¬ 
form are unequaled in the history of the party, in the history 
°f the inter-party struggle for the presidency and even in the 
entire history of U.S. politics. 

The document adopted in Dallas by the U.S. hegemonists and 
reactionaries is an unambiguous declaration of the intentions 
they want to translate into action within the last decades of 
the century. One can judge from this document what humankind 
can expect if Reagan succeeds in carrying out the mandate the 
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Republican Convention granted him (or rather he dictated to 
the Convention). 

As a matter of fact, the document is the program for Wash¬ 
ington’s world domination, for U.S. diktat to be imposed from 
ultra-undemocratic positions, for U.S. international activity with 
reliance on nuclear weapons, for dooming humankind to nuclear 
disaster which could be launched whenever and wherever the 
present Administration or its successors deem it suitable. 

Under the Dallas program, world civilization can develop only 
provided it is motivated and supported in its development, from 
now on, by the U.S. military establishment. All that fails to fit 
with the political ideals of the extreme Right dominating the 
present U.S. leadership, all that fails to fit into the Procrustean 
bed made up of U.S. internal regulations and U.S. world¬ 
wide messianic plans devised by the U.S. Right must be burned 
in a nuclear conflagration kindled on the orders from the Amer¬ 
ican President. 

At times it seems the authors of the 1984 Republican pro¬ 
gram have copied out George Orwell’s notorious 1984. Today, 
they try to apply Orwell’s ideas, after their own fashion, not 
only to U.S. reality, but also to worldwide processes. There is 
no need to prove that that group’s vision of the world and ap¬ 
proach to the problems facing it may spell tragedy for all of 
humankind. 

There can be no doubt that the Republican program is aimed 
against the forces advocating world progress. Its authors proceed 
from an unconcealed desire to bar the way to humankind’s so¬ 
cio-political development. However, this should not be regarded 
as the Republicans’ intention to preserve the status quo in the 
present-day world. That is not what the bellicose Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration is after. The U.S. ultra-rightist aggressive program 
adopted in Dallas has a different aim; it is intended to stem the 
objective tendencies of world development, to ruin the socio¬ 
political status quo and reinstate the imperialist forces’, and 
above all Washington’s control over the whole of human¬ 
kind. 

The present Republican leadership is obsessed with a truly 
maniacal idee fixe to eradicate world socialism and the national 
liberation movement. Even before the Dallas Convention, Ro¬ 
nald Reagan had been boasting efforts to erase “world com- 
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niunism” from the pages of history and to launch a “crusade” 
against it. 

It was this kind of ideas that were put in the basis of the 
Republican Party’s election program. It was no longer the U.S. 
President’s personal rhetorical exercises but the ruling party’s 
program that sought to prove that the USSR’s very existence 
was the result of a misunderstanding. Admittedly, the final 
text of the program did not contain the extremist formula con¬ 
tained in the draft and saying that the Soviet Union was an 
“anomaly.” Not even the Dallas Convention could afford incor¬ 
porating in its program this thesis. Nonetheless, the program 
holds that the maintenance of “stable and peaceful relations” 
with the Soviet Union depends “upon the credibility of Amer¬ 
ican strength and determination.” 

The Republican leaders seem to maintain that Moscow has 
to comply with a whole set of preliminary conditions imposed 
on it by Washington before the Republican Administration agrees 
to negotiate with it. 

The program adopted in Dallas is the apotheosis of blatant 
anticommunism and anti-Sovietism that permeate all that has 
been done by the U.S. Right over the last few years and that 
prevails in Reagan’s general policy. 

The entire U.S. military and especially nuclear-missile poten¬ 
tial is intended for the purpose of forcibly eliminating socialism. 
This thesis, in various wording, runs through the entire Dallas 
document. The United States’ policy is oriented toward war, 
personifies war and calls for war as its continuation. It is only 
war and nothing else that can follow from it. No matter how 
wide the gap between this approach and the realities of the 
1980s, it has become firmly established in the Republican 
program. 

The platform contains propaganda-oriented reservations, such 
as the declaration that “prospects for peace are excellent.” It 
also makes pharisaical statements to the effect that U.S. military 
strength exists “for the high moral purpose of deterring conflict, 
not initiating war” and that a modernized strategic and theater 
nuclear force is intended “to deter attack against the United 
States and [its] allies, while pursuing negotiations. .The pro¬ 
gram bombastically claims that “Republicans look to the future 
with confidence that [they] have the will, the weapons, and the 
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technology to preserve America as the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 

However, there is no use trying to conceal the truth: the Re¬ 
publican election program is permeated with a desire to prepare 
for nuclear war and build up U.S. nuclear potential. The Dallas 
document is genetically related to the President’s Santa Barbara 
broadcast announcement of an immediate nuclear attack against 
the Soviet Union. No matter how hard official Washington tries 
to dissociate itself from this declaration, the new Republican 
platform is dangerously reminiscent of the President’s reckless 
and irresponsible escapade. 

In their program, the Republicans again resort to the hack¬ 
neyed and false thesis about the United States “lagging behind” 
the U.S.S.R. They allege that Reagan “moved swiftly to reverse 
this alarming situation and to reestablish an effective margin 
of safety before 1990.” However, what Washington really has 
in mind is to upset the existing nuclear parity and make every 
effort to establish U.S. military superiority in the 1980s and the 
1990s, rather than “reestablish an effective margin of safety.” 
As Washington sees it, this is the requisite for a “crusade” 
against world socialism. 

The Dallas program makes no bones about it: “The hollow 
Army of the Garter-Mondale Administration is hollow no more, 
and our Navy is moving toward a 600-ship force.” The program 
abounds in allegations that U.S. military strength “not only pro¬ 
vides the deterrent necessary for a more peaceful world, but it 
is also the best incentive for the Soviets to agree to arms reduc¬ 
tion.” This is an intentional lie multiplied by a cult of military 
force. 

Military strength is the idee fixe of the 1984 Republican pro¬ 
gram. It is with great pride that the program’s authors inter¬ 
sperse it with the following declarations: “America is strong 
again,” “we are proud of strong America,” “we must be suffi¬ 
ciently strong,” “President Reagan has negotiated . . . always 
from a position of strength,” etc. 

There is no limit to the hegemonistic, aggressive intentions 
and megalomania underlying the foreign policy forged by the 
Reagan government. The Republican program reads, “. . .We 
reject the notions of guilt and apology which animate so much 
of the foreign policy of the Democratic Party.” Reagan and his 
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quarters do not think that there are problems and dangers in 
world politics which cannot be overcome with “God’s help” 
and nuclear might. And, naturally, Reagan has nothing to 
apologize for. 

As can be seen from the Republican Party’s new election 
platform, both global and regional goals of Washington’s foreign 
policy are to be reached by applying the same methods. Hatred 
for Cuba and Nicaragua, slander as regards the situation in El 
Salvador and jubilation about occupying Grenada permeate the 
program’s foreign policy section on Latin America. The military 
occupation of Grenada is described to show that such action is 
from now on to be accepted as the U.S. “universal approach.” 
The program emphasizes that the invasion of Grenada was 
“an example to the world [italics supplied].” 

The above is the philosophy of modern colonialism, the Bible 
of neo-fascism, the ideology of “crusade.” The same philosophy 
was propounded by Adolf Hitler as he turned European coun¬ 
tries, one by one, into a bloodbath. In those days, the “corrupt¬ 
ed” European governments fell to their knees before “democra¬ 
cy” imposed on them with the help of a Nazi bayonet. Today 
again, just like in Hitler’s day, aggression and seizure of a sov¬ 
ereign country unanimously condemned in the United Nations 
are declared “an example to the world.” And again, the world 
is tortured by the question: which country is next to fall victim 
to U.S. intervention? 

In the Republican program, Washington sought to justify the 
deployment of U.S. missiles in Western Europe by inventions 
about the threat of “Soviet domination” which may lead to 
“fragmenting N.A.T.O.” and thus pose a “mortal danger” to 
the United States. In their program, the Republicans rejoiced 
about the newly-signed agreements on deploying N.A.T.O. 
bases in Portugal, Spain, Turkey and Greece and described them 
as “a victory for the Reagan-Bush Administration and [U.S.] 
European friends.” 

The Reagan group takes pride in the fact that U.S.-Israeli 
“moral and strategic relationship” remains the bedrock of “pro¬ 
tection” rendered to the Middle East. The United States and 
Israel are proclaimed allies not only in the economic, but also 
in the broader political, diplomatic and, most importantly, mil¬ 
itary areas, The program stresses that U.S,-Israeli strategic 
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planning groups are “coordinating” the two countries’ “joint . . . 
efforts.” 

The Republican program pledges to help the “frontline 
states” in Asia and the Pacific, namely, South Korea, Thailand 
and Pakistan (it is not hard to understand what kind of “fronts” 
the program’s authors have in mind), by retaining their military 
installations in South Korea, Japan, the Philippines and the 
Indian Ocean. Moreover, the program urges Japan to increase 
its contribution to the military buildup in the region. 

To judge from the Dallas program, the U.S. intention in 
Africa is to support, by all means at its disposal, South Africa’s 
aggressive policy, to keep certain African countries within the 
capitalist fold by creating there “the infrastructure of democratic 
capitalism” and sowing the seeds of anticommunism. All this is 
done on the false plea of the “threat” from the “tripartite axis 
of the Soviet Union, Cuba and Libya.” 

At their Convention the Republicans openly declared that “a 
central element of [U.S.] programs of economic assistance 
should be to share with others the beneficial ideas of democratic 
capitalism” and that in order to strengthen “bilateral foreign 
assistance, [the U.S.A. would] reduce or eliminate assistance to 
nations with foreign policies contrary to [U.S.] interests.” Does 
not all this mean forcible export of capitalism and counterrevo¬ 
lution to African countries and an overt ideological and polit¬ 
ical interference in their internal affairs by way of applying the 
levers of economic aid? 

In the name of combatting illusory, rather than real, “terror¬ 
ism,” the Republican program urges an “integrated effort of 
[U.S.] diplomacy, armed forces, intelligence services, and law- 
enforcement organizations.” To this end it calls to bring down 
the internal legislative obstacles existing in “friendly countries” 
and preventing the struggle against “terrorism” (the term 
used by the United States to denote resistance to dictatorial re¬ 
gimes) . 

The Republican program is cynical enough to formulate 
further tasks to be performed by the G.I.A. in its terrorist, sub¬ 
versive worldwide activity. The program stresses, “We will con¬ 
tinue to strengthen our intelligence services. We will remove sta¬ 
tutory obstacles to the effective management, performance, and 
security of intelligence sources and methods, We will further 
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improve our ability to influence international events in support 
of our foreign policy objectives. . .” 

The way the 1984 election campaign unfolded demanded 
that Reagan and his closest associates introduce innovations in 
their rhetoric. Without repudiating his old habitual “position- 
of-strength” phraseology, Reagan cautiously added to his ver¬ 
biage the topic of peace and U.S.-Soviet negotiations. It stands 
to reason that these innovations should be assessed from the 
vantage point of actual deeds. The effect of peaceable state¬ 
ments on actual policies largely determines the nature and scale 
of practical approaches to major international problems. 

Do we see a new Reagan, a Reagan who has learned and 
understood something, who has abandoned his practice of dis¬ 
regarding international realities and is now seeking to avoid 
unilateral confrontation with the Soviet Union and lead his 
country along a less dangerous road than the one he chose in 
his first term? Are we going to witness a new period in the de¬ 
velopment of international relations marked, if not by detente, 
then at least by a retreat from the head-on confrontation im¬ 
posed by the U.S. side? Or are we facing the U.S. Administra¬ 
tion’s temporary, tactical measures which one might regard as 
positive, in a sense, without forgetting about the likelihood of 
their being short-term and ambivalent? 

The changes in rhetoric are most likely the fruit of cool rea¬ 
soning. 

First, for all its much-vaunted stubbornness, Washington can¬ 
not but recognize that the “cavalry attack” launched in foreign 
policy has not yielded results. Neither muscle-flexing nor nuclear 
threats, nor the “crusade,” nor Lebanon, nor Grenada, nor Ni¬ 
caragua could heighten Washington’s authority. All that has 
only added to the moral and political isolation of the United 
States. While fostering people’s fears, the threat of nuclear dis¬ 
aster has brought into sharp focus the source of war. There arose 
frictions in relations between the U.S. and its allies frightened 
by Washington’s bellicose energy. That necessitated alteration 
in phraseology. Placed on the checking table were the somewhat 
altered phraseology and “peaceable” theorizing on the issues of 
war and peace. 

Second, as Washington sees it, it has already achieved a “po¬ 
sition of force” and accelerated the fly-wheel of military 
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programs to the degree which enables it to dictate its 
terms. 

Third, Reagan has pragmatically taken up the theme of peace 
and negotiations with a view to gaining, apart from the votes 
of the right- and extreme right-wingers, the votes of those who, 
obviously frightened by the bellicose nuclear policy, were an¬ 
xious to accept any reasonable alternative and evinced interest 
in the arguments in favor of freezing nuclear arsenals. 

The tendency towards maneuvering does not seem to change 
the main direction of the political process whereby the neocon¬ 
servatives apply the leverage of power. The strategic line of the 
extreme Right remained unchanged. However, by having fully 
associated his own victory at the elections with the victory of 
the Radical Right, the U.S. President has found himself a hos¬ 
tage of the arms race and of the contention for military super¬ 
iority. In all probability, this logic of events is going to dom¬ 
inate the evolution of Reaganism as a political phenomenon 
in the United States, as well as the evolution of its role in the 
international scene. Any about-face in the strategic aspect of 
U.S. policy can hardly be expected. The production of strateg¬ 
ic weapons systems has been launched, medium-range missiles 
have been delivered in Western Europe as planned, the prepa¬ 
rations for “star wars” are continuing and the moratorium on 
the development of a space anti-missile defense system has not 
been established. In other words, the basic foreign policy direc¬ 
tions have remained unchanged. We mean the “crusade” and 
the confrontation with the Soviet Union, the arms race and 
the search for “acceptable” methods of applying the nuclear 
war levers. It goes without saying that adjustments as 
regards political tactics and especially rhetoric have been 
made. 

One should bear in mind that the Radical Right still retain 
a firm hold on political power. They are already giving thought 
to Reagan’s successor to be elected in 1988 and do not seem 
to have the slightest intention of giving up power. So far there 
is nothing in the U.S. political situation to bolster the expecta¬ 
tions that the advent of the Radical Right will be suddenly 
checked due to the emergence of some factors and that the ex¬ 
treme Right will step aside for the moderates who have been 
practically strangled by the neoconservative onslaught (in 
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1984, this was much more obvious than in 1980). There are no 
signs of their comeback and, in point of fact, there is so far no 
reason to forecast their emergence in key positions. 

Contradictions immediately manifested themselves in the U.S. 
Administration’s postelection activity. The creation of an atmo¬ 
sphere of an imminent intervention in Nicaragua is by no means 
conducive to the campaign for peace and negotiation. If it is 
an intentional balancing between the “reconciliatory” and the 
“tough” courses, this only reveals the true meaning of the much- 
advertised “peace-making efforts” and of the calls to ease inter¬ 
national tensions. If it is an inability to restrain oneself even 
when advancing a “peace initiative,” then the conclusion must 
be made that the administration continues to be guided by anti¬ 
communist instincts. 

What can be said, in this context, about the Soviet reaction 
to those statements by U.S. leaders which contained calls for 
peace and negotiation? As we see it, in the concrete context of 
the mid-1980s, the point is not whether or not to believe the 
U.S. Administration. What is much more important is that 
every effort should be made to take every opportunity to im¬ 
prove and normalize international relations. Even purely tac¬ 
tical steps taken by the U.S. Administration to restrain the 
hysteria reigning in U.S. foreign policy could help if not to 
considerably improve U.S.-Soviet relations, then, at least for a 
start, to bring down the level of enmity and thereby ameliorate 
the political climate in the world. 

In late 1984 the Reagan Administration responded to the So¬ 
viet proposal to hold, early in 1985, a meeting of Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko and U.S. State Secretary George 
Schultz in order to work out an understanding on the subject 
and goals of the negotiations designed to achieve mutually ac¬ 
ceptable U.S.-Soviet agreements on the entire set of questions 
related to nuclear and space weapons. The meeting did take 
place. The sides arranged to hold talks. This is gratifying in and 
of itself. The talks the U.S. Administration has had to enter 
'nto can well be expected to generate a logic of their own. This 
logic will demand that either the U.S. leaders prove their pre¬ 
paredness to give up seeking military superiority or they 
acknowledge that their rhetorical peace experiment has not been 
undertaken in all sincerity. 
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On the whole, the presidential elections in the United States 
reveal trivial similarity to one another. The election routine is 
a familiar and rather boring theatrical performance put on for 
people who are not quite aware of what true democracy really 
means and whose tastes have been cultivated by show business. 
The election campaign is yet another show, a hypocritical, and 
deceitful show of identical smiles. A monotonous repetition of 
the same old thing, so habitual in American life in general. The 
change of teams in the White House is devoid of any serious 
political meaning. However, if one takes a closer look at U.S. 
politics over a longer period, say, over the time that has elapsed 
since the end of World War II, one will certainly notice a con¬ 
siderable reactionary political shift rightward. 

In this connection, the 1980 elections signalled a qualitative 
change in the usual routine. The elections were marked by the 
advancement to power of a right-wing conservative group overt¬ 
ly inclined to use militarism, chauvinism and strength as polit¬ 
ical tools and to demonstratively revive the idea of the United 
States’ messianic predestination. 

There is nothing unexpected about imperialism growing more 
and more reactionary. That is a natural development. None¬ 
theless, what happened in the United States calls for a special, 
comprehensive analysis. To ignore the shift to the right would 
mean to overlook the fact the problem of war and peace takes 
on a somewhat new dimension in the context of the economic 
and political development of the United States as the bulwark 
and metropoly of imperialism in the 1970s and 1980s. In other 
words, the 1980 and subsequently the 1984 elections revealed a 
vivid political change with all its concomitants. Affecting the 
machinery of power and management, it is closely tied up with 
the country’s overall development and is therefore particularly 
dangerous both from the point of view of the country’s internal 
evolution and from the point of view of its impact on foreign pol¬ 
icy and on the U.S. stand on concrete international matters. 
The neoconservatives, aligned with other right-wing groups, have 
indeed strengthened their positions in the machinery of power 
and management. The victorious neoconservative trend is deep¬ 
ly rooted in American social soil, has a strong political potential 
and far-reaching consequences not only for U.S. imperialism, 
but also for imperialism as a whole because the dramatic shift 
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to the right is characteristic of the present stage of the general 
crisis of capitalism. The rightward shift has a deforming effect 
on the entire international situation. 

As a result^ in the 1980s, militarism has become the practice, 
the policy and the ideology, i.e. the very basis, of U.S. inter¬ 
ventionist strategy. It has permeated the social structure and 
the state machinery to the extent of becoming indispensable. 
Structurally, this level and scope of militarism has been unpre¬ 
cedented in the United States. Among its proponents are not 
only the military-industrial complex and the military establish¬ 
ment. It has infected the ruling political clan, the dominant in¬ 
tellectual elite and sizeable middle-class groups. 

There is certainly nothing new about the aggressiveness of 
U.S. foreign policy. Since 1898, when the United States’ ac¬ 
tions ushered in the epoch of imperialist wars, history has seen 
various development stages and modifications of this aggressive¬ 
ness. However, history has not yet probably witnessed a level of 
escalation of recklessness in Washington’s foreign policy 
comparable to that characteristic of the U.S. Administra¬ 
tion’s activity in the 1980s. Having inherited anti-Sovietism as 
an inbuilt component of U.S. foreign policy, the present ad¬ 
ministration has boosted it to a hysteria. 

Today’s supremacy of the extreme right in the United States 
signifies a further strengthening of antisocialist, militarist and 
aggressive trends. The victory of the Radical Right also signals 
an escalation, as well as a qualitative and quantitative inten¬ 
sification of the arms race. This victory entails institutionaliza¬ 
tion of Washington’s policy of confrontation with the Soviet 
Union and the entire socialist community. Moreover, the victory 
of the extreme right means a course toward the legalization of 
the instruments of nuclear war and of its latest hypostasis, “star 
wars.” Basically, imperialist ideology, policy and military strate¬ 
gy can hardly be expected to develop in a way radically different 
from the one described above. 

In this connection it would be relevant to recall what Lenin 
once said, “Marxists have never forgotten that violence must 
inevitably accompany the collapse of capitalism in its entirety 
and the birth of socialist society. That violence will constitute 
a period of world history, a whole era of various kinds of wars, 
imperialist wars, civil w'ars inside countries, the intermingling of 
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the two, national wars liberating the nationalities oppressed by 
the imperialists and by various combinations of imperialist 
powers that will inevitably enter into various alliances in the 
epoch of tremendous state-capitalist and military trusts and syn¬ 
dicates. This epoch, an epoch of gigantic cataclysms, of mass 
decisions forcibly imposed by war, of crises, has begun -that 
we can see clearly—and it is only the beginning.” 1 

That the legislative bodies should promote, rather than 
impede, the spread of fascism all over the country is further 
dramatic proof of the vividly undemocratic nature of the U.S, 
political system. The ultra-Right are gaining ever stronger posi¬ 
tions in Congress. There is a growing number of the military 
among the legislators. Election campaigns are carried on in an 
ever more stifling atmosphere. Candidates for President, senator, 
governor or congressman, do not shun boasting right-wing reac¬ 
tionary views and banking on the feelings of chauvinism, super¬ 
patriotism and American moral and military superiority. Against 
this background, the U.S. ruling circles’ claims for world domi¬ 
nation grow increasingly ominous. The danger humanity is 
facing today is lar more tragic than it has ever been before. 

1 here is no doubt that U.S. monopolies feel quite comfort¬ 
able behind the two-party facade of the American political 
structure. Although inside the structure the dirt of political 
machinations and the blood shed as a result of militarist poli¬ 
cies are mixed with extreme immorality, underhanded dealings, 
theft and bribery, the smoothly running, carefully rehearsed 
show of “public contention” among political puppets enables 
those who actually run the whole show and thus determine the 
fate of the country never to be brought to account. It is not 
they but one of the two parties who are alternately exposed to 
a public thrashing. 

The postwar period has also been highlighted by the follow¬ 
ing phenomenon. The monopolies have become far more active 
in their efforts to seize control over government affairs. The pro¬ 
cess through which the merger of the two mechanisms—that of the 
monopolies and that of the state—takes place has accelerated. 
Political mediators are pushed aside or ousted altogether when- 


1 V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 27, Progress Publishers, Mos- 
cow, 1965, p. 130. 
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ever that suits the monopolies. State power is usurped directly 
by the monopoly bosses. 

1 his process was given a really good start during World 
War II when the thunder of gunfire concealed the reshuffling 
made in the government in order to fill the seats in it with 
Big Business representatives. The process of getting control of 
state executive levers did not cease with the end of the war. 

Financial tycoons and their attorneys are known to have held 
quite a number of posts in the Truman Administration. Monop¬ 
oly representatives continued to penetrate the government 
under Eisenhower, of the Republican Party, as well as under 
Kennedy and Johnson, of the Democratic Party. Whenever po¬ 
litical machinery was renovated, the financial oligarchy invari¬ 
ably took the opportunity to man the state apparatus with repre¬ 
sentatives of Big Business, the top brass and high-ranking mo¬ 
nopoly executives. This is a well-known fact. In F. D. Roosevelt’s 
government, among the heads of the executive departments, 
were Edward Stettinius, the son of Morgan’s partner, the former 
President of the United States Steel Corporation; Henry Mor- 
genthau, a stock-market tycoon and man with an enormous 
fortune; and millionaires James Forrestal, Edisson, Stimson and 
Knox. 

In Truman’s cabinet the most important posts were taken 
by James Forrestal, President of Dillon, Read & Co.; Charles 
Wilson, President of General Electric; Robert Lovett and Ave- 
rell Harriman, prominent Wall Street businessmen; Paul Nitze, 
Vice-President of Dillon, Read and Co.; Stuart Symington, a 
big businessman, etc. 

When the Republicans came to power in 1952, the penetra¬ 
tion of major companies’ representatives to key positions in the 
state machinery acquired a new dimension. That was a quali¬ 
tatively new stage in the seizure of top government positions by 
Big Business. In subsequent years, the process unfolded on an 
increasing scale. Today, the ultra-rich as secretaries and under¬ 
secretaries is the rule rather than the exception. People have 
already got used to it. 

It is not dozens but hundreds of posts that the major monop¬ 
oly capital groups have secured for their fellow-businessmen 
by ousting professional politicians, even those who had faith¬ 
fully promoted monopoly interests, from government posts. 

?• 
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Businessmen, bankers, entrepreneurs filled important posts an 
the state machinery. 

Commenting on the difference between the Republican Ad¬ 
ministration and the previous governments, the authors of 
Billionaire Corporations write, “The Truman appointees were 
mainly representatives of secondary or intermediate monopoly 
groups and were not themselves, with a few exceptions, the eco¬ 
nomic royalists as the fountain-head of big business. But in 
the further development of control over the government by 
financial interests, the top leaders of the main monopoly groups 
have themselves come into the most direct positions of power 
in the U.S. government. Eisenhower’s cabinet represents the 
most open rule of monopoly capitalists in U.S. history.” 1 
Members of the government formed by Eisenhower held posts 
in and had official ties with 86 major corporations. Several days 
after he had taken office Eisenhower told his cabinet, “Now, 
we’ve all got to remember that we are called a business Ad¬ 
ministration. In fact, we invited that description, and it is fine— 
to a point.” 2 

Eisenhower farmed foreign policy to John Dulles, head of 
Wall Street’s largest legal firm Sullivan & Cromwell. This firm 
had long had close ties with the Rockefellers. John Dulles, his 
younger brother Allen, and his sister Eleanor were on the board 
of major Rockefellers companies. For instance, John Dulles was, 
to his last day, one of Standard Oil’s directors, member of the 
board of International Nickel and some other concerns in the 
Rockefeller orbit. The Rockefellers’ trusted attorney, he was 
charged with guiding U.S. foreign policy over which he had 
unlimited control until the end of his life. His brother was in 
charge of one of the most important components of the U.S. 
state machinery, the Central Intelligence Agency. Eleanor 
Dulles was head of the Western European Division in the De¬ 
partment of State. 

The post of Secretary of Defense in the Eisenhower Admin¬ 
istration (the head of the Pentagon is in charge of distributing 
war orders among U.S. military concerns and corporations) was 

' Billionaire Corporations. Their Growth and Power. By Labor Re¬ 
search Association, International Publishers, New York, 1954, pp. 16-17. 

! Emmet John Hughes. The Ordeal of Power. Atheneum, New 
York, 1963, p. 66. 
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entrusted to the big industrialist and President of General Motors 
(controlled by the Morgans and Du Ponts), Charles Wilson 
(the namesake of Charles Wilson from General Electric who 
had held the same post in the Truman government). When, in 
1957, Wilson left Washington to resume his office as President 
of General Motors, his post was taken by the millionaire Neil 
McElroy, President of the Morgan company Procter & Gamble, 
member of the directorates of General Electric and Chrysler. 
In December 1959, head of the Pentagon, McElroy, was re¬ 
placed by another top figure in the Morgan empire, Thomas 
Gates Jr. who, when the Eisenhower Administration’s folded, 
became the chief manager of all Morgan banks and concerns. 

The post of Secretary of Commerce fell to the leader of Bos¬ 
ton bankers, billionaire S. Weaks. The leader of the mid-West- 
ern group of American monopolies and the head of M. A. 
Hanna Corporation, George Humphrey, whose personal assets ran 
to over $500,000,000, became Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Eisenhower government. Subsequently, he was replaced by Robert 
Anderson, a big industrialist and financier from Texas. The post 
of Secietary of Defense was entrusted to Robert Stevens, Vice- 
President of General Motors. The post of Secretary of Avia¬ 
tion was taken by Harold Talbott, executive director of General 
Motors. Arthur Summerfield, President of Chevrolet, became Sec¬ 
retary of the Post Office Department. 

In the days when the Eisenhower Administration was being 
formed, The New York Times, well informed of Washington’s 
underhanded dealings, reported that the country’s business cir¬ 
cles had made up a list of candidates for 900 top government 
posts and for cabinet membership. According to the newspaper, 
the people whose names were entered in the list were business¬ 
men; there was not a single professional politician among them. 
Only those posts which were, in terms of hierarchy, less signifi¬ 
cant than the 900 above-mentioned ones were left for pro¬ 
fessional politicians. 

The unprecedented, large-scale seizure of government posts by 
the monopolists became the norm. The process continued under 
all successive presidents. As is known, John F. Kennedy belonged 
to the U.S. industrial and financial elite. The Kennedys are 
among the country’s 20 richest families. John F. Kennedy was 
the first representative of the ruling financial elite to become a 
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U.S. President. He came from a family whose capital was esti¬ 
mated at more than $600,000,000; moreover, through his wife 
he was related to the Morgan house. Incidentally, the Rocke¬ 
fellers, whose very name is the symbol of wealth and power, 
failed in their repeated attempts to get into the White House. 
Their rivals proving stronger, the brothers Nelson and Winth- 
rop, had to be content with governorships. 

Chairman of the board of the Rockefeller Fund, Dean Rusk, 
became Secretary of State in the Kennedy Administration. In 
1960, Robert McNamara was appointed Secretary of Defense. 
Before that, he had taken various posts with Ford Motor Co. 
He was close enough to the Ford brothers to be the first person 
outside the Ford family to be entrusted with the presidency of 
the Ford Motor Co. As the manager of the Ford concern, 
McNamara amassed a fortune estimated at many tens of mil¬ 
lions of dollars. The post of Secretary of the Treasury was 
taken by John Dillon, one of the biggest Wall Street bankers, 
head of Dillon, Read & Co. Luther H. Hodges, a big textile 
manufacturer and head of Marshall Field and Co., became Se¬ 
cretary of Commerce. Edward Day, one of the directors of the 
Bank of America, became Secretary of the Post Office Dep¬ 
artment. The Wall Street banker Averell Harriman was ap¬ 
pointed the President’s special aide. John B. Connolly, the heir 
of the billion-dollar Texas oil king S. Richardson, was appoint¬ 
ed Secretary of the Navy. 

Thus, after the war Big Business thronged into the govern¬ 
ment. As has already been mentioned, under President Truman 
the country was actually governed by those who, to quote John 
Rogge, had “made fabulous profits out of the present uneasy 
peace, and hope to make fabulous profits out of a coming con¬ 
flict. Wall Street is more than a phrase, an orator’s term. It is 
a reality. Wall Street today is Washington. Washington is Wall 
Street.” 1 We have already spoken about John F. Kennedy, the 
wealthiest head of government in U.S. history, and his secre¬ 
taries. President Johnson was also a millionaire. Many secre¬ 
taries in his government were millionaires, too. It is only natural 
that while addressing the entrepreneurs who had gathered for a 



1 O. John Rogge. Out Vanishing Civil Liberties. Gaer, New York, 
1949, p. 198. 
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banquet at the White House President Johnson said, “as long 
as I am President, the leaders of industry and finance are going 
to be welcome in this house.” 1 In their turn, the monopolies, 
their rulers and spokesmen are guided by the principle once 
formulated by the former Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey, in the following way: “get as much as possible 
while the getting is good.” 2 

In postwar America, it was only Johnson, Nixon and Reagan 
who came from, so to speak, the “lower classes.” The Democrat 
Johnson and the Republican Nixon were professional politicians 
who devoted themselves to public service and whose remunera¬ 
tion was established by the law. However, there is no denying 
the fact that both of them had become millionaires, that is, 
proved their ability in the “society of equal opportunities,” long 
before they were elected Presidents. Subservient biographers 
would describe them as men of enterprise, outstanding business¬ 
men, gifted writers and speakers. Otherwise, how could they 
account for the fact that a radio station bought for almost noth¬ 
ing, or a lawyer’s office laid “golden eggs,” so to speak; how 
could they account for fabulous royalties for their articles, in¬ 
terviews and speeches; how could they explain why those pro¬ 
fessional politicians served on dozens of boards and observers’ 
councils in various industries, construction, trade and financial 
projects and why their fees were staggering. The answer is 
simple: by being engaged in multifaceted activities, the future 
candidates for the presidency are “run in” and have a chance 
to prove their ability to satisfy the demands of the powers that 
be. If they stand the test, the money invested in them is sure to 
be repaid with interest. 

It would be relevant to mention here certain events that took 
place a short while before the 1968 elections. From October 13 
to October 20, a few weeks before the elections. Hot Springs 
became the venue of the so-called Business Council attended 
by nearly 100 presidents of U.S. major corporations. They were 
to decide which of the candidates should be given priority. The 
unanimous choice was Richard Nixon. Somewhat earlier, on 
September 30-October 2, the Chicago Convention of the Ame- 

1 US. News & World Report, May 11, 1964. 

! Ladislas Farago. It’s Your Money. Random House, New York, 1964, 
p. 160. 
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rican Bankers Association, attended by over 600 top financiers, 
discussed the same question. Richard Nixon again won unani¬ 
mous support. Also characteristic was the result of a poll con¬ 
ducted among U.S. businessmen in mid-October, two weeks be¬ 
fore the elections, by The New York Times. When asked which 
of the candidates they were going to support at the forthcoming 
elections, 85 percent named Nixon. 

Richard Nixon came to power. The key positions in his 
government, just as in the previous ones, were taken by million¬ 
aires representing major banks and corporations. Secretary of 
State William Rogers (a lawyer by profession, just like Richard 
Nixon) had been Attorney General in the Eisenhower Admin¬ 
istration, Secretary of the Treasury Kennedy was Chairman of 
the Board of the Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago, and member of the directorates of several 
major corporations. Secretary of Commerce Maurice Stans was 
a big West Coast banker and president of a number of compa¬ 
nies. Secretary of Labor, George Shultz, was the director of sev¬ 
eral companies. Secretary of the Post Office Department Win- 
ton Blount was President of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Walter Hickel, a rich businessman and Governor of Alaska, ap¬ 
pointed Secretary of the Interior, was the owner, chairman of 
the board and member of the directorates of a number of trade 
and industrial firms. Clifford Hardin, President of the Univer¬ 
sity of Nebraska, member of boards of many corporations and 
the Rockefeller Fund Trusteeship Council, took the post of Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture. The Michigan Governor George Romney, 
a millionaire with connections in auto corporations, was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary of Housing and Urban Development. The 
post of Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare was grant¬ 
ed to Robert Finch, whose name was associated with a number 
of California companies. 

The same picture can be observed in the Reagan government. 
Estimates of the personal fortune of Secretary of Defense 
Weinberger vary from $2,200,000 to $3,500,000; that of the 
former Secretary of State Haig, is estimated at about $2,000,000; 
that of the present Secretary of State Shultz, at about 
$2,000,000, while those of other cabinet members are reported 
to vary from $1,500,000 to $9,200,000. The Reagans report 
assets of $1,200,000-$2,400,000 and liabilities of $600,000- 
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$1,100,000. 1 Significant is the tell-tale variation of the above- 
cited figures: it reveals the desire of the owners of large fortunes 
to conceal their true size and thus avoid registration and taxa¬ 
tion. This is certainly a far cry from Lincoln’s idea of govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people. 

The present Washington cabinet is made up of represen¬ 
tatives of major corporations, above all, those connected with 
the military business. Its composition is indicative of the balance 
of forces in the economic elite. Many cabinet members repre¬ 
sent U.S. West and mid-West corporations which pushed Reagan 
into the presidency. Banking and industrial oligarchies from the 
Northwest have retained strong positions, too. Significantly, Rea¬ 
gan is backed up by a new generation of the rich who have 
made fortunes by underhanded dealings, graft, bribery, connec¬ 
tions with the Mafia, and the like, all of which is fraught with 
a great potential for scandal. Incidentally, a series of scandals 
has already commenced. 

In the summer of 1984, more than one hundred high-ranking 
officials in the Reagan government became known to have been 
involved in malfeasance in office usually described as corruption. 

The mingling of the government with Big Business is in¬ 
creasingly overt. Today, hardly anybody is shocked by corporate 
leaders taking government seats, subsequently to return to even 
higher posts in business. The Reagan Administration, for in¬ 
stance, is often dubbed as the “Bechtel Power Corporation gov¬ 
ernment” because many of its members come from the California 
construction company specializing in large-scale power and in¬ 
dustrial construction projects, some of which are developed in 
foreign countries. 

The late 1960s and the 1970s witnessed a rapid development 
of a relatively new form of interrelationship between the govern¬ 
ment and business circles—the setting up of joint commissions 
to analyze and forge a political strategy on either some specific 
problem or general principles on the basis of which the overall 
political strategy of capitalism at large is elaborated. Among 
these agencies particularly famed is the Trilateral Commission 
set up late in 1973 on the Rockefellers’ initiative. The Commis¬ 
sion is charged with mapping out the main lines of imperialism’s 


1 See R. Dugger. On Reagan, p. 36. 
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military and political course. Many of its members were recruit¬ 
ed to the Carter Administration, including the notorious “hawk” 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. The Trilateral Commission is no less “wor¬ 
thily” represented in the Reagan Administration by Caspar We¬ 
inberger. 

The influence of the military on Washington policies has at¬ 
tained an unprecedented scope. This testifies to an equally un¬ 
paralleled priority given to militarism. Many generals and ad¬ 
mirals hold important posts in corporations and in the govern¬ 
ment. The alliance of the top brass and the monopolists is ac¬ 
quiring increasingly dangerous dimensions. The “revolving doors 
practice” has become widespread: on almost every level of the 
military-industrial complex, people are freely transferred from 
their jobs with the state to jobs with private corporations serv¬ 
icing the war industry, and vice versa. Some of them pass 
through the “revolving door” several times. In this context, the 
Pentagon officials start working for private industries long before 
they leave public service. The magnitude of this phenomenon 
can be illustrated by the following figures: between 1979 and 
1981, 2,100 officers left their posts to take up jobs with the war 
industry. 

The process of militarization has spread to the foreign-policy 
area, too. Many generals and admirals left the Army and the 
Navy to join the diplomatic service. Today, there is an even 
greater need for them there. The overall militarization of society 
calls for reliance on the military. Political flexibility and con¬ 
structiveness have been proclaimed outmoded. The result was, 
as Samuel Huntington put it, that “the officers who moved into 
the State Department . . . did contribute to the more conserva¬ 
tive outlook which developed in that department. . 

The military elite and the industrial complex involved in the 
production of arms have become firmly rooted in the U.S. 
structure of power and influence. It has become especially obvi¬ 
ous during Reagan’s years in office: the process started with ap¬ 
pointing Alexander Haig, N.A.T.O.’s Supreme Allied Command¬ 
er Europe, Secretary of State. As of mid-1*584, the Senate was 
dominated by the former military. Out of 100 members of that 


1 S. P. Huntington. The Soldier and the State. Belknap Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1957, p. 361. 
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legislative body 69 are former regular servicemen. All of them 
have close ties with the military business. In the United 
States, the process of militarization is unfolding along with wide- 
scale reactionary changes, activation and consolidation of right- 
wing political forces. 

American realities provide ever new proof to the correctness 
of Lenin’s conclusion that imperialism is “. . . distinguished by a 
minimum fondness for peace and freedom, and by a maximum 
and universal development of militarism.” 1 Militarism is reac¬ 
tionary by its class nature. A powerful tool of class domination, 
it is used for suppression inside the country and for aggression 
and expansion abroad. The reactionary nature of militarism has 
been enhanced by its being spearheaded at the Soviet Union and 
the socialist community as a whole, at the forces fighting for 
social and national liberation. The combination of aggressive 
and counter-revolutionary tendencies of militarism is especially 
characteristic of the United States. 

The combination of the strength of monopolies with that of 
the state has acquired a military coloring. This highlights the 
development of state-monopoly capitalism after World War II. 
In the context when the great variety of intertwining ties be¬ 
tween the monopolies and the state is growing, the military ten¬ 
dency of their interrelationship has become especially vivid. This 
has brought into existence the military mechanism of interaction 
between the monopolies and the state usually described as the 
military-industrial complex. It incorporates major military-in¬ 
dustrial concerns which have accumulated the larger percentage 
of state orders in their hands. They act as organizers of military 
production, constitute the nucleus of the war business and exer¬ 
cise collective monopoly power. The military-industrial complex 
involves all the important military components of the state ma¬ 
chinery, above all the Pentagon, which are incomparable to any 
other U.S. state bodies in the scope of their activity and the 
means placed at their disposal. 

Thus, what actually happened was the merger of the two 
largest military groups. It is only natural that the interaction be¬ 
tween the upper echelons of power and the war industry should 
aim at expanding and accelerating the process of militarization. 


' V. I. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 28, 1977, p. 239. 
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In the United States, it is common to present the military- 
industrial complex as just another lobby. This oversimplification 
plays into the hands of the military-industrial elite. The military- 
industrial complex is an unusual, incomparable phenomenon in 
the U.S. state-monopoly structure. It is a marriage between mili¬ 
tarist interests and practical cooperation among important and 
consolidated partners. 

Against the background of the United States’ practical policies 
today, it would be wrong to divorce the adverse social effects 
of the Pentagon from that of the military-industrial corporations. 
The point is that the community of their interests and the unity 
of their action turn them into a united, socially dangerous group. 
They constitute a force that has a destructive effect on its own 
country and instigates intervention in foreign countries. In fact, 
it is a powerful state-monopoly bloc of militarist forces which 
enjoys far greater opportunities and means of exerting influence 
on the U.S. political course than the less consolidated circles of 
the U.S. bourgeois ruling class which tend to act in isolation. 

Actually, no other association of U.S. corporations can boast 
equally developed, direct and varied ties with the state machin¬ 
ery. The matter should not be reduced to the professional com¬ 
munity of interests of those who order and buy weapons and 
materiel, and those who produce them. The common interest in 
boosting the economic and political strength of militarism has 
turned the relationship between the upper military echelons of 
state power and the major military-industrial concerns into a 
firm partnership, unique in the stability and scope of interaction 
between the partners. Such a community of interests, although 
variously manifested, stems from sharing profit from the arms 
race and war preparations. All the rest the talk about the de¬ 
fense of “national interests,” “freedom” and “democracy,” etc.—- 
is ideological camouflage to conceal efforts to amass and safe¬ 
guard greater profits. In the United States everybody knows that 
profits in the military industry are much higher than those in 
civilian industries. It is impossible to conceal the fact. Pentagon 
instructions on the placement of military contracts, for instance, 
emphasize that profit is an important factor in involving corpo¬ 
rations in military production. 

The profit gained by the military-industrial companies is the 
tribute paid by American society, the U.S. tax-payers to private 
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enterprise in military production. The top-ranking officials and 
stork holders of military-industrial companies regard profit, 
among other things, as a source from which to pay for the “gifts” 
and “fees” granted to the top brass for their “services.” Another 
way to remunerate them is to grant them, as they retire, cosy 
seats in corporations. 

Scandalous exposures of the machinations involving partners 
from the military-industrial complex show that corruption is a 
built-in component of their relations. The U.S. military-indus¬ 
trial complex is a social group which has a direct stake in the 
arms race. It is a faction of the ruling class which has grown 
together with militarism and which regards the arms race as 
a means of subsistence and survival. The military-industrial com¬ 
plex’s efforts are focused on urging a high and ever growing 
level of military spending and enlarging the portfolio of military 
orders. 

Thus, the reactionary activity of the military-industrial com¬ 
plex is not confined to its subservient role of promoting the bour¬ 
geoisie’s common interests in having a stronger apparatus of 
armed violence to be used to carry out reprisals inside their own 
country and aggression abroad. As the complex expands and 
strengthens its positions, it turns into a catalyst of militarist 
processes and an instigator of U.S. military adventures. This re¬ 
flects the narrow class interests of that faction of the ruling class 
which has the greatest stake (especially in economic terms) in 
intensifying the arms race. The American historian Paul Koisti- 
nen describes the military-industrial complex as “a formidable 
force for perpetuating an expansionist and aggressive foreign pol¬ 
icy and a lethal arms race.” 1 In other words, today, the complex 
is playing a dual reactionary role—that of a representative of the 
whole of the class and that of a spokesman for one of its par¬ 
ticular narrow groups. 

This direction in the activity of the military-industrial comp¬ 
lex is a challenge to public interests. Its reactionary nature in¬ 
creasingly manifests itself in a context when the cessation of the 
arms race, reduction of arms, and disarmament are the world’s 
most urgent problems, whose solution is essential for strengthening 
international security. This, however, is prevented by the mili- 

Paul Koistinen. The Military-Industrial Complex. Piaeger, New 
York, 1980, p. 123. 
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tary-industrial complex, a powerful economic and political road¬ 
block. As a matter of fact, the action of the military-industrial 
complex here should be described as vigorous counteraction rath¬ 
er than passive resistance since it results in ever new rounds in 
the arms race and the implementation of ever new military pro¬ 
grams. 

The reactionary nature of the U.S. military-industrial complex 
thus manifests itself in the efforts to put up strong opposition to 
practical measures toward limiting and reducing arms. The mil¬ 
itary-industrial complex is largely responsible for the growing 
war danger and unstable international security. The Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration’s political course, aimed at intensifying large-scale 
war preparations, undermining detente and mounting a direct 
confrontation with socialism, is determined by the interests and 
the influence of the U.S. military-industrial complex. The latter 
has been among the right-wing forces which succeeded in bring¬ 
ing the Reagan Administration, known for its unbridled militar¬ 
ism, to power. 

Among the variety of factors determining the elaboration and 
implementation of U.S. domestic and foreign policies priority 
should certainly be given to the military-industrial complex with 
its program for accelerating militarization, intensifying the arms 
race and aggravating the international situation. Its activity has 
an increasingly reactionary impact on the country’s political 
course. There is a direct link between U.S. imperial ambitions 
and the reactionary onslaught of U.S. military-industrial circles. 

Another aspect of the matter is no less important. As the mil¬ 
itary-industrial elite evolved, it provided a firm material and 
ideological basis for reaction and turned into a breeding ground 
for ultra-right trends and groups active on the American polit¬ 
ical scene. The list of leaders and activists of ultra-right associa¬ 
tions is dominated by people known to have close ties with the 
military-industrial complex. The consolidation of right-wing 
forces amplifies the reactionary nature of United States govern¬ 
ment policy. 

Although the growing reactionary impact of the military-in¬ 
dustrial complex on U.S. policy is indisputable, it cannot be re¬ 
garded as a fatal inevitability. The logic and the facts of political 
struggle show that the influence of the military-industrial com¬ 
plex is not automatically predestined. This complex is a built-in 
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element of the U.S. state-monopoly structure. The degree ot its 
impact on the country’s social and political life may vary. It 
may grow or wane depending on the activity of opposed forces, 
and the resistance put up to reactionary pressure from the mil¬ 
itary-industrial circles. It also depends on the urgent tasks facing 
the country’s ruling circles as a whole. 

In the 1970s, the military-industrial complex had to retreat 
under pressure from the forces urging relaxation of international 
tensions. Such forces were active everywhere, including the 
United States. The military-industrial complex had to give up 
some of its positions. This was manifested in the reduction of 
U.S. military spending in the first half of the 1970s and in a 
certain shift towards political realism. The vigorous counter¬ 
offensive launched by the military-industrial complex in the late 
1970s and early 1980s shows that its forces’ and other right-wing 
elements’ efforts to aggravate the international situation and en¬ 
sure the comeback of the Gold War have met with opposition. 

As a matter of fact, the activity of the military-industrial 
complex leads to the delimitation of forces both in the country 
at large and within the ruling class. The point is that the arms 
race benefits only part of the bourgeoisie, above all the monopo¬ 
lies. Those bourgeois circles which are not directly linked to the 
military machinery show concern about and voice their protest 
against the intensification of militarist processes. Realistic ap¬ 
proaches are gaining more ground, and there is a growing under¬ 
standing of the danger of boundless militarism. It is felt that 
militarism is dangerous from a political standpoint because it 
enhances the war threat and from the point of view of increas¬ 
ingly harmful social and economic consequences of the arms 
race. The military-industrial complex, engaged in promoting its 
mercenary interests, does not find it easy to uphold the policy of 
stepped-up militarism. It is obvious that the advocacy of “patri¬ 
otic” slogans can only be of temporary use. 

The issues of war and peace are of public importance and 
call for public solutions. However, the nucleus of the U.S. mil¬ 
itary-industrial complex is made up of private concerns. Capital- 
*st enterprise in developing and manufacturing weapons and 
combat materiel implies interference of private interests into a 
social sphere. There arises a growing conflict between society’s in¬ 
terest in curbing the arms race and effecting disarmament, and 
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the mercenary interests and aspirations of the military-industrial 
complex. In this context, the outcome of solutions taken by pri¬ 
vate owners motivated by their drive for higher dividends, rather 
than the common weal, is inevitably negative. 

The military business, organized along capitalist lines, has 
nothing in common with social responsibility. The clash between 
private and public interests shows that the opposition to the mil¬ 
itary-industrial complex is bound to involve not only the broad 
masses of the working people, but also the more sober-minded 
part of the ruling class. 

In the postwar years, the U.S. government introduced in in¬ 
ternational practice the institution of military missions, which 
had not been widely accepted in world politics before. The first 
major U.S. military mission was set up in Greece in 1947, fol¬ 
lowing the proclamation of the “Truman Doctrine.” At present, 
the Pentagon’s military missions are functioning in all the coun¬ 
tries which have signed military agreements with the United 
States. With their help, U.S. ruling circles control the most im¬ 
portant areas of the state activity of their allies and that of the 
countries dependent on the United States. 

Prof. James McCamy is extremely frank in formulating the 
idea designed to provide a “theoretical basis” for the domination 
of the military in Washington. He says, “whether we like it or 
not, the use of force and the readiness to use force are basic in 
our foreign policy, and the agents of military force are principals 
in making and carrying out foreign policy.” 1 The same is point¬ 
ed out by Prof. Donald Blaisdell, “The military establishment 
spends more money and its impact on policy, both domestic and 
foreign, is greater than that of any other department or agency 
in the executive branch.” 2 According to Wright Mills, “Histor¬ 
ically, the professional military have been uneasy and poor rela¬ 
tions of the elite; now they are demanding first cousins and soon, 
many competent observers feel, they may well become elder 
brothers.” 3 To quote from Whitney Young, “Americans are used 

1 James L. McCamy. American Government. Harper, New York, 
1957, pp. 247-248. 

! Donald C. Blaisdell. American Democracy under Pressure. The 
Ronald Press, New York, 1957, p. 186. 

‘ C. Wright Mills. The Causes of World War Three. Simon and 
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to sitting on the knife-edge of disaster.” 1 Noam Chomsky be¬ 
lieves that “the Reagan Administration is seeking to raise the level 
of international tension and to create a mood of crisis at home 
and abroad, seizing whatever opportunities present themselves.” 3 

Today, Washington’s approach to solving many urgent prob¬ 
lems depends on the assessment given to the international situa¬ 
tion by the military. Commenting on the vivid activation of the 
military in the domestic scene, Arthur Ekirch writes, “Flour¬ 
ishing in the atmosphere of perpetual crisis and war hysteria per¬ 
vading Washington, the military expert with his argument of 
military necessity usually took first rank at Congressional hear¬ 
ings. . .” He adds that representatives of military circles urge 
going on with militarizing the economy which has already turned 
the United States into a “garrison state” and brought it “to the 
edge of the total mobilization for war so long desired by militar¬ 
ists.” 3 

Characteristically, even those people in Congress who advocate 
a reduction in military spending abruptly change their point 
of view when it comes to their own electoral districts. Thus, Tho¬ 
mas O’Neil persistently urges the production of F-18 aircraft 
because the engines for them are manufactured in his own state 
of Massachusetts. Alan Cranston pushes forward with the B-l 
bomber project because it is produced in California. Carl Levin 
insists on the M-l tanks because they are manufactured in Mi¬ 
chigan. It stands to reason that such approaches provide military 
corporations with additional levers for exerting pressure on Con¬ 
gress. 

Many scholars are gravely concerned over the all-pervading 
militarization in the United States. Louis Bromfield writes that 
domination by the military can lead not only to “economic ruin” 
but also to “the steady and increasing distortion of moral 
principles” and to “the policies of dictatorship.” He stresses that 
given this course of development the nation is “bound to live 
m the constant state of alarms, threats and crisis, in constant dan- 


1 Whitney M. Young (Jr.) Beyond Racism. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1969, p. 3. 

! N. Chomsky. Towards a New Cold War, p. 17. 

5 Arthur A. Ekirch. The Civilian and the Military. Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, New York, 1956, p. 277. 
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ger of war and in a distorted and wasteful economic climate 
which can in the end only be disastrous.” 1 

The above-cited book was written in 1954. Here is what Prof. 
Swomley wrote 10 years later, “the professional officer group 
in the American military establishment has been steadily expand¬ 
ing its influence and control over our civilian institutions and 
government.” 2 Swomley adds that present-day American foreign 
policy is “almost totally conditioned by the cold war and almost 
totally subordinated to military consideration.” In the author’s 
opinion, that kind of strong military influence has been “care¬ 
fully developed over the years since the middle of World 
War II.” 3 He then stresses that the military have established 
effective control over U.S. foreign policy. However, in present- 
day America, militarism does not confine itself to controlling 
foreign policy, the economy and various civilian institutions, but 
“has pervaded the whole American system of values.” 4 Sidney 
Lens contends that the military have changed the country’s po¬ 
litical course. He points out that the “manifold increase in the 
pierogative of the military and its metamoiphosis into a semi-in- 
dependent force,” stronger ties between the large corporations 
profiting from military orders and the military and right-wing 
groups who share the military dogmas have determined “a new 
policy.” 5 

As The New York Times puts it, “the Reagan Administration 
has encouraged a quiet but steady expansion of military influ¬ 
ence in decisions about national security.” 0 

Essentially totalitarian, the U.S. government relies not only 
on the military, but also on punitive and intelligence agencies. 
The modern U.S. “intelligence community” consists of nearly 
a dozen of various organizations among which the G.I.A. ranks 
first. Apart from the G.I.A., there are intelligence agencies in the 


1 Louis Bromficld. A New Pattern for a Tired World. Harper, New 
York, 1954, p. 14. 

1 John M. Swomley. The Military Establishment. Beacon Press, Bo¬ 
ston, 1964, p. 1. 

3 Ibid., p. 139. 

3 Ibid., p. 244. 

5 Sidney Lens. The Futile Crusade. Quadrangle Books, Chicago, 1954, 
p. 65. 

• The New York Times. November 2, 1983. 
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Army, the Air Force and the Navy, in the Department of De¬ 
fense as a whole. Moreover, there are special agencies in charge 
of reconnaissance satellites and computer-operated interception 
of information. The Department of State, the Department of the 
Treasury, and the Department of Energy have intelligence sub- 
dnisions of their own. And, of course, there is the F.B.I. 

Ralf McGehce, a former C.l.A. officer, once delined the Agen¬ 
cy as the President’s instrument of subversive activity abroad. 
Wilbur Eveland, another former C.l.A. officer, described the 
C.l.A. as an organization enjoying the sovereign right to inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of other states. William Colby, the former 
C.l.A. Director, once acknowledged that since the end of the 
war the C.l.A. had done nothing but help various forces in their 
struggle against the “communist threat.” Between 1961 and 1976 
alone, the C.l.A. committed more than 900 acts of subversion and 
terrorism against public figures and governments the United 
States was displeased with. Two thirds of the C.I.A.’s budget is 
spent on these purposes. 

Some of the methods used by the C.l.A. in its dirty dealings 
are described in the book White Paper Whitewash, 1 based on the 
material provided by Philip Agee, a former C.l.A. staffer. 2 
According to Agee, the C.l.A. routine work involves not only acts 
of terrorism, organization of conspiracies, efforts to compromise 
“undesired” groups, parties and public figures but also falsifica¬ 
tion of various documents. He recalls the case when in 1979 
Iranian students found forged passports in the U.S. Embassy in 
Teheran. The passports were issued to secret agents Akhern and 
O’Kief in the name of the Belgian Timmerman and the West 
German Schneider. He also tells about a 1960 C.I.A.-mastermind- 
ed raid of the Cuban Embassy in Peru. The whole undertak¬ 
ing was organized in order to plant a list of left-leaning Peru¬ 
vians, who allegedly cooperated with the Cuban Embassy, in the 
pile of stolen documents. Following the publication of the list, 
Peru’s diplomatic relations with Cuba were severed. Subsequent- 


' W. Poelchau (ed.). White Paper Whitewash. New York, 1981. 

! Philip Agee is the author of the widely popular books Inside the 
Company: C.l.A. Diary and Dirty Work: C.l.A. in Western Europe. The 
books, based on Agee’s personal experiences, documents and eye-wit¬ 
nesses’ reports, give an idea of the true scope of the C.l.A. interna¬ 
tional terrorist activity. 
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ly, the falsification was exposed. Yet, those responsible tor the 
provocation went unpunished. 

The same methods were used in organizing the 1963 military 
coup in Ecuador which was accompanied by routing the Com¬ 
munist Party. C.I.A. agents planted a toothpaste tube in the lug¬ 
gage of an Ecuadorian Communist. The tube contained “plans” 
for the seizure of power by the Communists and for exterminat¬ 
ing top military and police officers. Later, the C.I.A. frame-up 
was exposed. However, the left-wing forces had already suffered 
a crushing blow and hundreds of innocent people were thrown 
into prison. According to Agee, American embassies kept 
files on all people known to hold left-wing views. Qualified as 
“subversive elements,” they were to be arrested in case of crisis. 

It is for the same purpose that the C.I.A. maintains terrorist 
organizations and trains their members. One of them, “Patria y 
Libertad,” played an active part in the physical extermination of 
Chilean democrats, supporters of the constitution and of the 
Allende republican government. Also notorious are the terrorist 
organizations “Mano Blanco” and “Eye for Eye” in Guatemala, 
“Armed Forces of National Liberation” in Venezuela (set up 
and financed by the C.I.A.), and the Tonton-Makutas in Haiti. 
In the United States itself, the Ku-Klux-Klan, the Minutemen 
and the Nazi party are also sponsored by the C.I.A. and the 
F.B.I. 

In an interview two weeks before the coup in Chile, Roberto 
Thieme, Secretary General of the Nazi organization “Patria y Li¬ 
bertad,” said, “Our goal is to stir up chaos in the country and 
provoke a military coup as soon as possible.” He added that the 
implementation of the goal was not far off. After the coup, an¬ 
other “Patria y Libertad” leader was reported to have declared 
that his organization’s mission was fulfilled. 

Since the time he came to power, Ronald Reagan has been 
devoting special attention, in keeping with the logic of his polit¬ 
ical outlook and plans, to the C.I.A. and the F.B.I. as tools of 
violence and provocation. There is nothing new or unusual about 
his attitude. The American totalitarian system has always been 
known to attach enormous importance to police and intelligence 
services. What Reagan did was to give them still greater free¬ 
dom of action by relieving them from any semblance of control 
from the legislative agencies. Today, U.S. intelligence agencies 
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are especially active in pursuing Reagan’s line aimed at destabi¬ 
lizing international affairs and channelling the course of devel¬ 
opments in the direction favoring militarists' plans. 

In other words, the C.I.A. and other U.S. special services 
have lived to see their star-lit hour. In 1983, the share of the 
C.I.A. budget earmarked for subversive activities grew by 25 per¬ 
cent to reach $1,500 million. In 1984, the plan was to spend up 
to $17,000 million on subversive activities abroad. Significantly, 
the growth rate of allocations to C.I.A. activities is greater than 
that of military spending. Today, the C.I.A. staff has grown to 
16,000. 

Lobbyism is part and parcel of the American way of life. In 
the United States, the word “lobby” is used to denote the pres¬ 
sure exerted on legislative bodies and the government. The pres¬ 
sure comes from monopoly associations, political organizations 
and groups. Lobbyism incorporates the practice of bribing legis¬ 
lators and officials. 

One might think that in the context when the monopolies have 
won every possibility to promote their own business in a direct 
way, by holding government posts, lobbyism has lost its meaning. 
On the contrary, it has gained a new dimension. Within the 
system of American “democracy,” it accounts for the secret— 
and the dirtiest—part of the effort to use Congress and the gov¬ 
ernment in the monopolies’ interests. The lobbyists are recruited 
from among former politicians, generals and admirals known to 
have connections in Washington. 

Concerns, firms, banks, companies, organizations and public 
associations send their representatives to Washington in order to 
lobby for their projects or proposals. The U.S. propaganda me¬ 
dia usually refer to the lobbyists and the organizations that fi¬ 
nance them as “pressure groups.” The pressure groups are often 
described as a “third house of Congress” whose floor, to quote 
David Coyle, “is the market place but the goods that come to 
market are manufactured elsewhere, mainly in the committees 
and the lobbies.” 1 Parties and the government are the lobbyists’ 
special concern. To cite from Theory and Practice of American 
Foreign Policy, “the point is that the parties simply had to stand 


' David C. Coyle. The United States Political System and How It 
Works. New York, 1954, p. 67. 
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aside and let the dominant pressures determine the decision.” 1 
Many authors point out that the party in power has debts and 
obligations to interest groups. Such groups grant a mandate, as 
it were, to the party that proves to be successfully making its 
way to the helm. When party leaders find themselves in govern¬ 
ment offices, they “largely leave it to pressure groups to determine 
policy.” 2 Without neglecting work within the parties, pressure 
groups focus on assisting one of them, namely the one which 
appeared to be more promising. American authors point out the 
decisive role played by pressure groups at presidential elections. 
These groups or their agents do not necessarily attend party con¬ 
ventions, preferring to act through party leaders and delegates. 
Ernest Fincher, for instance, stresses that pressure groups rely 
on money in their efforts “to dictate the nomination of presiden¬ 
tial candidates and to secure the election of a candidate favor¬ 
able to their interests.” 3 

Commenting on the role of power groups, Donald Blaisdell 
writes, “The ideas embedded in our laws are in large measure 
their ideas. The opinions and views on public issues which daily 
travel the air waves are their ideas or reflect their ideas. The in¬ 
dividuals who, as legislative representatives, public relations coun¬ 
sellors, or attorneys, speak for these groups in the halls of Con¬ 
gress, at the executive departments, and before the courts are 
their agents.” 4 

In 1981, both parties unanimously supported lifting limitations 
imposed on congressmen’s “business expenses” and a special tax 
discount for congressmen was introduced. That secured at least 
$20,000 a year for each of them. Characteristically, the decision 
was made as an amendment to the act on improving silicosis pa¬ 
tients’ security. Trips abroad at public expense are certainly a 
kind of bribery. For instance, in 1982 a group of 14 congressmen 
visited Singapore, Bombey, Cairo and Athens with a view to es- 


1 M. Gordon, K. Vines. Theory and Practice of American Foreign 

Policy, p. 211. 

3 Melvin Anshen, Francis D. Wormuth. Private Enterprise and Pub¬ 
lic Policy. Macmillan, New York, 1954, p. 7. 

3 Ernest B. Fincher. The President of the United States. Abelard- 
Schuman, London, 1956, p. 157. 

1 Donald C. Blaisdell. American Democracy under Pressure, New 
York, the Ronald Press, 1957, p. 4. 
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tablishing “the scope of Soviet naval activity.” This trip cost 
$300,000 to American taxpayers. Another disgraceful affair for 
L T .S. Congress was the case involving F.B.I. agents posing as 
Arab sheikhs. The F.B.I. agents paid large sums of money to 
seven congressmen to secure their support to the matter of the 
“sheikhs’ ” residence in the United States. The F.B.I. un¬ 
dertook the operation because facts about large-scale bribery of 
legislators were leaked to the press and urgent measures had to 
be taken to save Congress’ face, at the minimum cost, at that. 

In the 1970s, the Watergate affair started a series of unprece¬ 
dented exposures. Each of the exposed, unwilling to go to the 
bottom alone, sought to drag other persons along. Parties, fac¬ 
tions and groups settled scores with one another. Many curious 
facts surfaced, some of them bringing into sharp focus the mores 
of those who lay claims to the moral leadership of the world. 
Over the decade, 20 congressmen were brought to trial and 
found guilty of bribery, tax dodging and violating election laws. 
A still greater number of cases did not find their way to the 
courtroom and remained on the pages of newspapers and maga¬ 
zines. Everything was there—ties with the criminal world, keep¬ 
ing mistresses with the taxpayers’ money, drug trafficking, etc. 
The use of one’s office for the purposes of personal enrichment 
is taken almost for granted. Over the last 15 years there was not 
a government in the United States whose members were not in¬ 
volved in scandalous, at times criminal, machinations. The Re¬ 
publican and the Democratic administrations only slightly dif¬ 
fered in the number of scandals that affected them. 

Bribery and embezzlement of public funds are the highlights 
of bourgeois society. Political corruption is inherent in capitalism 
because, to quote John Gardner, “it is a vicious circle—incum¬ 
bents win because they get the money, and they get the money 
because they are incumbents.” 1 In the United States there has 
always—since the times of the Founding Fathers—been theft at 
all levels of executive, legislative and juridical power. In the 
last few decades the shameful tradition has acquired a new di¬ 
mension. Whereas between 1941 and the early 1970s the country 
saw one major scandal every two years, in the 1970s it witnessed 

1 John W. Gardner. Foreword to: Campaign Money: Reform and 
Reality in the States. Ed. by Herbert E. Alexander, The Free Press, 
New York, 1976. p. VIII 
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an average of three political scandals a year. Scandals were es¬ 
pecially abundant during Jimmy Carter’s, the “moralist’s,” years 
in office. It was not only secretaries of departments who were 
caught red-handed: the President’s brother, assisted by Brzezin- 
sky, stole state secrets, the President’s son was charged with drug 
trafficking, the President’s sister was accused of financial specu¬ 
lation, etc. 

Reagan’s team, dubbed as the “millionaires’ club” by the press, 
at once broke all records. Here are but a few examples bring¬ 
ing to light the true face of the “Big Business” Administration. 
Richard Allen, former presidential adviser on national security, 
had for a long time represented a consortium of Portuguese firms 
in the United States and received large sums of money solely for 
shaping favorable public opinion as regards the Portuguese colo¬ 
nialists’ action in Angola. Then, he set up a Potomac Interna¬ 
tional Corporation which undertook to promote Japanese goods 
on the U.S. market. Allen himself provided the Japanese with 
confidential economic information for which he was appropriate¬ 
ly remunerated. He had close personal ties with the West Ger¬ 
man military. This, too, promoted his corporation’s “commer¬ 
cial” success. He was known for his boundless anti-Sovietism 
which, by the way, served as a screen for his underhanded deal¬ 
ings. Allen was caught taking Japanese bribes. Yet, instead of 
being fired, he was granted a paid “administrative leave of ab¬ 
sence.” Subsequently, Reagan appointed Allen his adviser on 
matters related to organizing a Consultative Council on Foreign 
Intelligence. 

William Casey, Director of the C.I.A., a powerful terror and 
provocation machine, is Reagan’s loyal supporter and the in- 
spirer of his military ambitions. He has long been representing 
the interests of military business. For instance, in the summer of 
1969, twenty-five American newspapers devoted much space (a 
whole page) to an appeal to support the government’s program 
for building an anti-missile defense system. Subsequently, it turn¬ 
ed out that the appeal, whose publication cost a lot of money, 
was signed by company managers, directors, and subcontractors 
directly involved in the anti-missile defense project (which held 
promises of fabulous contracts), as well as arms dealers. “Public 
concern” turned out to be nothing but cynical cupidity. The ap¬ 
peal was presented to the newspapers by Casey on behalf of the 










Civil Committee for a Secured Peace, an organization he had 
set up. Later, as head of the spy business, he continued to mix 
his personal interests with state affairs without fearing any se¬ 
rious consequences, since Barry Goldwater, a notorious ultra, was 
chairing the Senate Intelligence Committee. Casey has set up a 
special group within the C.I.A. charged with keeping an eye on 
the stock market. This secures for him enormous profit from 
stock-exchange deals and speculation in shares. Casey’s sharp 
practices and unlawful actions are notorious. Even The Washing¬ 
ton Post was forced to recognize that Casey had moved “from 
the buccaneering world of private finance to a public charge 
without feeling any difference” and that he presented “the 
inverse case from that of Caesar’s wife. He is below suspi¬ 
cion.” 1 

Raymond Donovan is the Secretary of Labor, chairman of Re¬ 
agan’s election committee in the state of New Jersey and his 
campaign fund raiser. Before taking his present office he was the 
executive vice-president of a construction company. An F.B.I. 
agent (now serving a sentence for criminal activity) present at 
Donovan’s inauguration ceremony recognized him as the man who 
had given him, on behalf of the Schiavone Construction Com¬ 
pany, the money to be handed over to the trade union bosses in 
payment for their effrts toward preventing strikes. In those days, 
the agent said, Donovan had had a conspiratorial name, as is 
the practice in the criminal world. Subsequently, it turned out 
that the Schiavone Company had ties with the Mafia and 
that Donovan was quite at home in the world of organized 
crime. 

Attorney General William Smith was charged with conceal¬ 
ment of his income; Secretary of the Interior James Watt was 
accused of the embezzlement of public funds; Malcolm Baldrid¬ 
ge, Secretary of Commerce, was charged with financial specula¬ 
tion; John Lehman, Secretary of the Navy, was accused of using 
his office for the purposes of personal enrichment; Paul Thayer, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, was accused of illegal financial ma¬ 
chinations with securities; Thomas Reed, Special Assistant to the 
President, was charged with illegal financial operations; and 
Edwin Meese, Assistant to the President, with bribery. Reagan’s 


1 The Washington Post. July 3, 1983, 
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“happy” team has proved to be a gang of embezzlers and bribe¬ 
takers. 

In 1983, Reagan’s closest associates were reported to have 
stolen confidential election-campaign documents from Carter’s 
headquarters. The repetition of the Watergate affair dealt Re¬ 
agan a blow, impairing the “nice guy” image created by the 
monopoly-owned mass media. That was yet another exposure of 
the mores at the top. Judging from the moral standards of the 
U.S. President’s team, many a scandal are yet to arise, although 
the Reagan Administration has already broken its predecessors’ 
records in terms of exposed cases of corruption and machination. 
Dozens of high-ranking government officials have been caught 
taking bribes. Anyway, what’s the use of wondering about the 
Administration’s moral standards when one of the most respon¬ 
sible posts at the Department of Commerce is held by a person 
known to have previously been entrusted with cleaning the 
stables on President Reagan’s personal ranch. 

A miserable sight. A miserable democracy. Unfortunately, 
many Americans still harbor illusions. They are used to believing 
that they elect their law-givers, benefactors and defenders and 
are shocked to discover that some of them sold themselves out 
long ago. 

This is an indisputable fact. However, the bourgeois propa¬ 
ganda media go out of their way to prove the contrary. They 
claim that lobbyists and pressure groups express public opinion. 
What is the logic of their allegations? They proceed from the 
premise that there are thousands of competing organizations, 
among them monopolies, who are just the same kind of “petition¬ 
ers” as all other groups and organizations. Since the demands of 
some people can be satisfied only at the expense of others, no 
one can be fully satisfied. Everybody gets “an equal share.” No¬ 
body is hurt and justice triumphs. The lobbyists, who foot the 
legislators’ bills, are made out champions of justice. Although 
the idea is naive, it suits the philistine, to say nothing of the mo¬ 
nopolies. 

Such are some of the aspects of American life. Even one of 
the Kennedies, Edward Kennedy, always careful in his word¬ 
ing, could not but complain about the decline of democracy in 
the United States. “For many Americans,” he writes, “govern¬ 
ment does not seem close to them. It is not a process in which 
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they feel welcome.” The government, with its “staggering bure¬ 
aucracy” at all levels is “indeed, a distant, often hostile sys¬ 
tem.” 1 

Society, its institutions and entire way of life are deformed. 
This is manifested, above all, in the tendency towards neofas¬ 
cism. One feels obliged to revert to discussing this dangerous ten¬ 
dency when considering the factors conducive to the development 
of the ideology and policy of world domination. Bourgeois ideol¬ 
ogists allege that the United States will never accept the fascist 
form of government. They speak of American mentality, of Amer¬ 
icans being individualists incapable of blind obedience, etc. 
They refer to U.S. history and American allegiance to “democra¬ 
cy.” It would be certainly wrong to belittle the role of tradition 
or psychological factors. They are known to account for various 
phenomena and changes that occur in society. Incidentally, there 
are certain elements in the American tradition which do not 
contradict fascist ideology. On the contrary, they serve as a breed¬ 
ing ground for it. One can refer, for instance, to the cult of 
strength which has dominated the country’s entire history. 

In advancing to the West, which was accompanied by the ex¬ 
termination of the Indians and by bloody clashes among various 
clans, communities and individual adventurists, violence was ac¬ 
cepted as the extreme manifestation of the bourgeois-individualist 
ethics and the “might is right” principle. Moreover, it proved to 
be an effective means of establishing the American way of life. 
Significantly, it is the Americans, out of all the peoples of the 
West, who invented such a bigoted tool of institutionalized vio¬ 
lence as vigilantism, the best known manifestations of which are 
the Lynch kw and the Ku-Klux-Klan. “Vigilance committees” 
were set up by citizens themselves to suppress and punish crime 
summarily. The movement emerged as a reaction to a typically 
American problem the absence of law and order in the “fron¬ 
tier” zone. 

As the frontier was forced further West, hundreds of vigilance 
committees were organized. Their chief aim was to see to it 
that in every new frontier zone the old settlement pattern—based 
on individualist moral values, inviolability of private ownership, 
law and order was preserved. Positions of control in the vigi- 

1 Edward M. Kennedy. Decisions for a Decade. Doubleday, New 
York, 1960, pp. 32. 33. 
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lance committees were held by representatives of ruling circles, 
among them senators, congressmen, governors and businessmen. 
Since colonial times any threat to the existing U.S. socio-political 
structures has been rebuffed by resorting to official and unof¬ 
ficial violence exercised by law enforcement bodies. In the con¬ 
text of yet unstable, emergent patterns of life in the frontier 
zones, marked by the exacerbation of racial, ethnic and social 
conflicts, “respectable” citizens joined their efforts to enforce law 
and order. Without confining themselves to the passive approval 
of police violence, they personally participated in exercising the 
Lynch law, and joined vigilance committees and related organi¬ 
zations. They thus proved their profound loyalty to the existing 
order. This kind of violence was essentially conservative as it was 
aimed at preserving the system and the prevailing “law and 
order” values. 

The cult of violence is inherent in the social system based on 
principles of unbridled individualism, “free” (i.e. unrestricted) 
or monopoly competition, on the priority of private, mercenary 
interests over the interests of society. The cult of violence is in¬ 
herent in the system whose main slogan is the socio-Darwinist 
principle of the survival of the fittest. Thus, the California, Klon¬ 
dike, and Nevada gold rushes, which had such an enormous role 
to play in the making of American bourgeois mentality and in 
the development of U.S. capitalism, are inconceivable without 
the orgy of violence that accompanied them. 

Similar in character was the rise of various groups of the mo¬ 
nopoly bourgeoisie and the process of moulding a new, American 
type of entrepreneur which took place in the last three decades 
of the 19th century. Railway, oil, industrial and other magnates 
resorted to gangster methods in making their fortunes and gain¬ 
ing prestige. The “gangster barons” made their way to the top 
smashing everything that impeded their advancement. To quote 
from the eminent historian Vernon Parrington, “These new 
Americans were primitive souls, ruthless, predatory, capable; sin¬ 
gle-minded men; rogues and rascals often, but never feeble, nev¬ 
er hindered by petty scruple, never given to puling or whining— 
the raw materials of a race of capitalistic buccaneers.” 1 

1 Vernon L. Parrington. Main Currents in American Thought. Vol¬ 
ume Three, 1860-1920. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1930, 

pp. 11-12. 
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The typically American drive for wealth of itself predisposes 
one to using violence if other means prove inadequate in over¬ 
coming the barriers to wealth. In the United States, violence has 
been elevated to the status of a legitimate means; at least, nobody 
condemns the use of violence if it yields tangible results, that is, 
if it helps to prove one of the basic American myths about the 
self-made man who has attained wealth and glory by all the 
means at his disposal. The offspring of this myth is enterprising 
people on the make, people of various calibers and categories— 
businessmen, lawyers, bootleggers, gangsters, store owners, pro¬ 
prietors of gambling houses and brothels, people of all those ex¬ 
tortion occupations who abide by the principle “the end justifies 
the means.” To quote from Daniel Boorstin, the rise of organized 
crime in 20th-century America “is only another episode in the 
saga of restless new Americans reaching for opportunities to en¬ 
large their fortunes and to rise in the world.” 1 Characteristically, 
both American folklore and fiction portray the embezzler, the 
bank robber, the bootlegger and people of similar trades practic¬ 
ing various forms of violence as popular heroes. 

Initially, the target of vigilante movements was fighting vari¬ 
ous infringements of the law. However, vigilantism soon acquired 
a political and nationalist coloring and turned into a means 
of protecting and spreading “Americanism.” As such, in differ¬ 
ent periods in American history, it was spearheaded at Catho¬ 
lics, Blacks, Jews, immigrants, political radicals, trade-union lead¬ 
ers and nonconformists of all shades. The so-called nativists, an¬ 
timasons, clanists, and anti-Catholics active in the 19th century, 
and numerous “superpatriotic” organizations, such as the John 
Birch Society or the Minutemen, active in our days, used and are 
still using various forms of violence in order to protect and con¬ 
solidate 100 percent Americanism. 

One does not have to look far to find examples testifying to 
the groundlessness of the optimism harbored by those U.S. bour¬ 
geois ideologists who deny the real danger of fascism in the 
Cnited States, alleging that “with us, this is impossible.” Suffice 
it to recall the outcome of the 1964 and 1968 presidential elec¬ 
tions. 


1 Daniel J. Boorstin. The Americans. The Democratic Experience. 
Vintage, New York, 1974, p. 84. 
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Commenting on the 1964 elections, the bourgeois press re¬ 
joiced at the unprecedented victory won by the Democratic Par¬ 
ty and at none of the Presidents having ever gained such an im¬ 
pressive landslide as Johnson did. Without going into much de¬ 
tail, we shall confirm that the Democrats did gain a numerical 
superiority. However, the festive fireworks on this occasion daz¬ 
zled the liberal-minded ideologists to such a degree that they 
overlooked—or pretended to overlook - another highlight of that 
election campaign. 

The Republican candidate Barry Goldwater (incidentally, his 
election campaign in California was managed by the current 
President, Ronald Reagan) advocated overtly pro-fascist slogans. 
His program included demands to use thermonuclear weapons, 
propagate unbridled racism, repeal the rights gained by the U.S. 
working class through years of bitter struggle. Goldwater gained 
27,000,000 votes. It should be noted that the pro-fascist essence 
of his program was not camouflaged, contrary to the practice of 
previous Republican candidates who concealed the reactionary 
core of their programs behind sophisticated and lascivious dem¬ 
agogy. 

Thus, 27,000,000 votes were cast in favor of an overtly pro¬ 
fascist program. The ominous meaning of this fact will become 
especially vivid if one recalls that at the 1932 elections in Ger¬ 
many the National Socialists gained less than fifty percent of the 
number of votes won by the U.S. ultras in the fall of 1964. 

It stands to reason that these figures should be corrected to 
allow for the changes in reality. One should take into account 
the low level of political awareness of a considerable percentage 
of Americans who are unwilling to go carefully into the essence 
of election programs. One should bear in mind that small towns 
and townships are isolated from politics. One should also be 
mindful of the force of habit which manifests itself when whole 
families or communities vote for a tradition rather than a pro¬ 
gram. Americans tend to develop a liking for a candidate with¬ 
out giving much thought to his platform. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that many people voted against the Democrats, 
rather than for Goldwater. With certain reservations, one should 
make such corrections. 

However, in this case, too, it turns out that the number of 
Americans —if we are to believe the observers’ estimates—who 











voted for Goldwater, the drummer of Lf.S. fascism, varies be¬ 
tween 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. Whence these figures? When cit¬ 
ing them, analysts have in mind the number of people associated 
in the existing mass fascist or semi-fascist organizations. It is the 
mass basis that distinguishes the movement of the American ul¬ 
tras of the 1960s from the similar movement in the 1950s (or, 
in other words, that distinguishes Goldwaterism from McCar- 
thyism). 

Many Americans are said to have voted for Goldwater’s pro¬ 
fascist program unwittingly. Politically, that is no consolation. 
First, because indifference is the breeding ground of fascism. A 
stupefied person is easy to fool and to be led towards any goal. 
Second, “unwitting” action can practically lead to fascism. When 
the results of the poll are returned, it is too late to inquire who 
cast the votes and for what reasons. There will be enough ashes 
to put on one’s head. 

The McCarthyists acted in the open. The main methods they 
resorted to were the rumpus in the press, scandalous speeches 
in Congress, at press conferences and before the Un-American 
Activities Committee, as well as public investigations into the 
“subversive activity” of those who were accused of having dif¬ 
ferent opinions. 

The attack against the working people’s rights and the re¬ 
maining bourgeois freedoms misfired. Nonetheless, it left a gloo¬ 
my imprint on the nation. It gave rise to a new tide of reaction 
which subsequently took the form of the New Right movement. 

After the 1964 victory over Goldwater, the ideologists inclined 
to flaunt liberalism were in raptures. They talked about “the 
victory of American democracy” and about McCarthyism becom¬ 
ing a thing of the past. Meanwhile, the neo-McCarthyists set 
about regrouping their ranks and improving, in a planned man¬ 
ner, their organizational activity. All that was done out of public 
sight and without much noise. The neo-McCarthyists never even 
thought about leaving the political scene. They prepared to 
come back well-armed and enjoying the support of powerful 
forces. Their aim was to try and seize power and play a decisive 
r ole in the nation’s political life. The same aim was behind their 
‘second advent” much talked about in the American press in 
1961-1964. 

Assessing the reasons for and the lessons to be learned from 












Johnson’s success at the 1964 elections, Ronald Reagan, already 
known for his ultra-right views, wrote in the National Review, 
“There are no plans for retreating from our present positions, 
but we cannot advance without reinforcements. ... In short — 
time now for the soft sell to prove our radicalism was an optical 
illusion.” 1 

In the 1970s the “soft sell” of right-wing attitudes was carried 
on on a large scale. However, for a time its mechanism was 
successfully concealed from the public eye. In those years the 
U.S. right-wing extremists succeeded, unlike their predecessors 
in the McCarthy era, in setting up a ramified network of vari¬ 
ous committees, coalitions, and associations which supported and 
complemented one another and maintained large-scale informa¬ 
tion, propaganda and lobby efforts at various levels, ranging from 
local governments to Congress and the White House. 

The American analyst of the conservative leaning Dom Bo- 
nafede believes that it would be an oversimplification to view the 
New Right as “political zealots” or ideological barbarians. In his 
opinion, the strength of the contemporary right-wing radicals 
largely lies in their ability to combine ideological toughness they 
advocate with skillful political maneuvering. 2 

The book by Irwin Suall The American Ultras contains in¬ 
teresting data concerning the activity and connections of neo- 
fascist organizations. Commenting on the difference between the 
ultras of the 1960s and the McCarthyists, Suall writes, “McCar¬ 
thy had a huge following, but he did not have an organization. 
Those who shared his fears and hates were never actually mobi¬ 
lized to go out and do battle. . . [The New Right] have a large, 
active rank and file membership. . . They have established impor¬ 
tant ties with the ruling political party in America. . . They have 
made deep inroads into the military-industrial complex.” 3 

The last quarter of the 20th century is witnessing the growth 
of hundreds of reactionary organizations in the United States. 
Their jingoistic names conceal overtly fascist views and bellicose 
programs. Some of them are rather small, while others have a 
membership of thousands. They maintain close ties with such old 

1 R. Dugger. Op. cit., p. 16. 

* See National Journal, May 2, 1981. 

1 Irwin Suall. The American Ultras. New America, New York, 
1962, p. 18. 
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contingents of American reaction as the Ku-Klux-Klan and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. It is hard to say to what 
extent the activity of these organizations is coordinated (their 
ties are kept secret); however, the calls for maximum coordina¬ 
tion and united leadership of the neo-fascist movement sound in¬ 
creasingly louder from the pages of reactionary newspapers and 
magazines. Where from do the U.S. neo-fascist bosses recruit 
members for their organizations? Hitler’s and Mussolini’s parties 
relied for their membership on the petty and middle bour¬ 
geoisie. The United States’ petty bourgeoisie numbers today 
30,000,000, including a certain percentage of the farmers. The 
processes unfolding in the U.S. economy make this part of society 
feel unsettled. Petty and middle entrepreneurs are ruined and 
their enterprises are swallowed up by large monopolies. The large- 
scale bankruptcy of the farmers is a no less acute problem. 

The prominent American sociologist Wright Mills once said 
that in the United States there had emerged a kind of “lumpen- 
bourgeoisie.” Many of the petty bourgeoisie, having forfeited 
their businesses and their status, become embittered, desperate and 
ready for anything. They cannot understand the true cause of 
their bankruptcy. The petty bourgeoisie are extremely unstable 
and inclined to fling themselves from one extreme to another. 
Deprived of their privileges, they become ruthless and suscep¬ 
tible to demagogy. The frenzied petty bourgeois is easily turned 
into a tool in the hands of the big monopolies which pull the 
strings in the ultra-right movement. 

What is really dangerous is not the mere existence of fascist 
obscurantists and dozens of their organizations, among which, as 
has been repeatedly reported, there are armed detachments of 
potential pogrom-organizers and participants. Bertram Gross 
who, as a former U.S. Congress official, has a good knowledge of 
the structure and mechanisms of power in the United States, 
warns that the “very logic of events” points toward “more con¬ 
centrated, unscrupulous, repressive, and militaristic control . . . 
to preserve the privileges of the ultra-rich.” 1 The “logic of 
events” or the objective development of American bourgeois so¬ 
ciety is fraught with the danger of fascism. 


1 B. Gross. Friendly Fascism. The New Face of Power in America. 
M. Evans and Company, Inc., New York, 1980, p. 161. 
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Gross rightly distinguishes among three aspects of the problem. 

First, he is justified in maintaining that the content of fascism 
as a socio-political process is more important than its form (which 
is unlikely to repeat, in the current U.S. context, every detail of 
fascism that obtained in Hitler’s Germany fifty years ago). Ac¬ 
cording to Gross, U.S. fascism is essentially a logical culmination 
of the alliance between the bourgeois state and monopoly capital. 

Second, one cannot but agree with Gross that the close link 
between the ultra-rich and the ultra-administrators in the pres¬ 
ent-day United States are the reality which has already been 
in existence for many years, rather than a tendency displayed by 
its internal development. What is observed today is not the 
forging of that link, but its further strengthening. 

Third, today the U.S. financial oligarchy and the ruling elite 
have at their disposal an unprecedentedly sophisticated machin¬ 
ery of violence and suppression. Gross is justified in pointing out 
that this mechanism provides not only for physical, but also for 
intricate psychological suppression which involves such methods 
of exercising control over the masses as “the adaptive use of sys¬ 
tem-strengthening reforms and multilevel co-optation,” “crea¬ 
tive counterresistance,” and the “nourishment of . . . intellectual 
apathy.” 1 According to Gross, the near future will see the 
strengthening of two tendencies in the United States. First, the 
use of those means and methods of suppressing broad public cir¬ 
cles which in the 1960s and 1970s were used against Black acti¬ 
vists and national minorities. Of great help in this will be the 
recent experience of operations against critics (among them the 
C.I.A.’s operation “Chaos,” the F.B.I.’s “COINTELPRO,” the 
operation “Garden Plot” carried out by the secret service of the 
Defense Department and the operation “Stress” launched by the 
Detroit police). 

The second tendency is the application of the methods of grad¬ 
ually intensified harassment of the victim. This includes collect¬ 
ing a dossier, or several dossiers, concerning the persecuted per¬ 
son, impeding his promotion, firing him with bad references. 
Among other methods of intimidation are preventive arrest and 
frame-up trials. All this is never made public. There is no pub¬ 
licity, no stir, no ballyhoo which were favored by the Third 
Reich leaders. 

1 Ibid., pp. 328-330. 
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In September 1984, The Washington Post reported that soon 
after Reagan’s coining to power, the Chamber of Commerce sub¬ 
mitted a blacklist of various departments’ officials to the White 
House. The people on the list were charged with not being loyal 
to Big Business and with questioning the effectiveness of the 
administration’s economic program. A purge was launched, and 
all the people on the list were fired from their jobs. The Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce had made up the list on the basis of references 
supplied by corporation managers. 

The coming to power of Reagan shows what may happen if 
the above-mentioned powerful and sophisticated means of con¬ 
trolling people’s attitudes and their very life are placed at the 
disposal of apostles of anticommunism. 

In the political area, the aim of the U.S. ultras is to establish 
a neo-fascist dictatorship of financial capital. The right-wingers 
explain the U.S. setbacks by the government’s embarking on a 
“wrong path.” The ultras always talk about treachery and trea¬ 
son. R. Welch, for instance, accused none other than Eisenhow¬ 
er of being “a dedicated, conscious agent of the Communist con¬ 
spiracy.” 1 Kent Courtney, head of the Conservative Society of 
America, claims that there are a lot of secret socialists in U.S. 
Congress who give their 100 percent support to whatever is 
demanded by the socialists. The Birchers and their confederates 
claim over and over again that the Communists have inhitrated 
universities, philanthropic societies and even the editorial boards 
of bourgeois newspapers. 

These allegations are certainly ridiculous. However, they are 
more than loud-mouthed phrases. Behind the ultra-rights’ hyste¬ 
ria and demagogy there is a verdict to the entire system of bour¬ 
geois democracy: since the present system offers no guarantee 
against innumerable setbacks on the international arena and in¬ 
side the country, it should be replaced by a “more effective” form 
of government. This is the logic, and this is the program. 

Racial hatred has always been the cornerstone of fascism. The 
ultra-right regard the Blacks’ struggle as communist conspiracy. 
The racist spirit has permeated right-wing programs to such an 
extent that it was impossible for Goldwater to conceal it as he 


' The Progressive, May, 1961. 
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wrote his book The Conscience of a Conservative intended for 
the general public. While he recognizes, in word, the Supreme 
Court’s ruling about the integrated education of Blacks and 
Whites, the Senator confesses that he sees no way of implement¬ 
ing it. He writes, “I believe that the problem of race relations, 
like all social and cultural problems, is best handled by the peo¬ 
ple directly concerned.” 1 By the latter, he surely means the white 
racists. 

In the economic area, the ultras’ program boils down to the 
protection of the mainstays of capitalism and defending the in¬ 
terests of U.S. financial and industrial monopolies. The political 
dictatorship established by a “strong personality,” the dream of 
the Birchers, is conceived as the dictatorship of the financial oli¬ 
garchy and the largest monopolies. Goldwater, and especially 
and more obviously the leaders of right-wing societies, come out 
against everything that affects, even to a slightest degree, the 
mainstays of “pure” capitalism and imperialism. They have been 
scared by recent U.S. setbacks in politics and the economy. They 
look back to the past, when the U.S. political and economic sys¬ 
tem was relatively stable. As Chester Bowles once commented, 
one can any minute expect them to say, “stop the globe, we want 
to get off.” 

The leaders of the ultra-right movement come out against any 
government interference in the monopolies’ affairs. They seek to 
guard business not only against government intervention, but also 
against any interference on the part of trade unions. The ultra¬ 
right ideologists deny the workers’ right to organize because it 
allegedly infringes “the freedom of the individual.” In actual 
fact, what they seek is ensuring the capitalists’ unlimited right to 
exploit the workers without having to fear the trade unions and 
their leaders (even if they are as mercenary as the present lead¬ 
ers of major U.S. trade union associations). 

In the economic area, the right-wing leaders focus their attack 
on income taxes. Frank Chodorov, a leader of the ultras, de¬ 
scribes the federal income tax as the source of all evil stemming 
from the Communist Manifesto. To quote from Newsweek, “a 
supreme number [of the ultras] favor abolition of the income 


1 Barry Goldwater. The Conscience of a Conservative. A Hillman 
Book, New York, 1961, p. 38. 
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tax.” 1 Addressing the National Indignation Convention in Dal¬ 
las, Ronald Reagan, one of the organization’s leaders, who in 
November 1966 became Governor of the State of California and 
in 1980, President of the United States, said that “the progres¬ 
sive income tax was spawned by Karl Marx a hundred years 
ago,” 2 and should thus be eradicated. 

Lastly, some of the analysts try to console themselves, as the 
reader might remember, with the fact that only 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 Americans “wittingly” cast their votes for Goldwater. 
They hoped that this was the ceiling. However, only four years 
had passed before the right-wingers nominated Wallace their own 
candidate for presidency, standing outside the two principal 
parties and advancing an overtly pro-fascist program. The 
number of votes he gained was the largest even won by the so- 
called independent candidates for the presidency. Although Wal¬ 
lace was in no position to contend with Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic candidates on an equal footing, this fact should not be 
underestimated. It signals the growth of the neo-fascist threat. 
In 1968, Wallace, to judge from his own words, was fighting for 
grass-root support, rather than for the White House. For him, 
the 1968 campaign was a rehearsal for the next election. 

The liberal-minded bourgeoisie, who had spoken ironically 
about the “threat of fascism,” were so frightened that they started 
talking about the possible collapse of the age-long “political equi¬ 
librium” of the two parties so much cherished by the U.S. bour¬ 
geoisie. The fears were not without reason. Nearly 10,000,000 
people cast their votes for Wallace who was nominated by the 
right-wingers. This figure, too, should be amended. The point is 
that many of those who had voted for Goldwater four years 
before, in 1968 voted for Nixon. 

After an open test of their strength, the U.S. ultras realized 
that the time was not yet ripe for their unquestionable victory. 
They started to muster and consolidate forces. Their political 
tactics were modified. They derided to focus their efforts 
on having a suitable person elected President. Reagan was their 
choice. According to many U.S. press reports, the year 1980 
saw the election of the most reactionary President and the 

1 Newsweek, December 4, 1961, p. 19. 

‘ Ibid. 
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most clearly right-wing Congress ever known in U.S. history. 

The feeling of being historically doomed accounts for the po¬ 
litical fluctuation of the Old World leaders. General Edwin Walk¬ 
er, one of the pillars of American neo-fascism, was reported to 
have declared that “a scheme of [Communist] subversion can be 
traced through three decades” in the government, in the teaching 
profession, in the press and in the entertainment media. 1 To 
get themselves out at any cost is the only dream of the bour¬ 
geoisie today. They are losing their heads and, panic-stricken, are 
trying to save themselves by resorting to war and fascization of 
all life in America. 

The right-wingers suggest simple solutions, flattering to the 
feeling of national identity and thus attractive to many of those 
who are depressed by the insolubility of potential problems. Sim¬ 
plicity is getting the upper hand. 

In other words, the leaders of the U.S. ultras have advanced 
a program which is adventurous in its content and “resolute” in 
its form. In this they are carefully mimicking their European 
predecessors. Unsophisticated people, brought up in the spirit 
of respect for the power of wealth and “free enterprise” are wit¬ 
nessing the collapse of traditions they have always cherished. 
Uprooted, lost and desperate, they are falling victim to the 
reactionary demagogues offering simple remedies. 

Early in the 20th century, Lenin described imperialism as re¬ 
action along all lines. In his polemics with the opportunists from 
the Second International, in particular with Karl Kautsky, he 
profoundly criticized reformist conceptions that idealized bour¬ 
geois democracy and ignored the far-reaching processes which, 
under imperialism, inevitably lead to the degeneration of bour¬ 
geois parliamentarism into various forms of totalitarian govern¬ 
ment. The supporters of the theory of “pure democracy” assailed 
Lenin’s teaching. They did not expect the transformation of the 
bourgeois state in the epoch of imperialism to bring about such 
an inhuman form of government as fascism. 


See The Progressive, December, 1961. 








CHAPTER THREE 


the radical right in 

A BID TO REWRITE HISTORY 


Increasing right-wing tendencies inside the country, consoli¬ 
dation of reactionary forces and their breakthrough to power had 
a direct effect on U.S. international policies. From the outstart, 
the ideology of Americanism belonged to the Radical Right. It 
has been intertwined with nationalism, racism, chauvinism, Jin¬ 
goism, and sported conservatism in all its historical appearances. 

Imperial thinking and actions of the right-wing camp in the 
United States were tightly knitted in McCarthyism. This was 
the starting point of postwar conservative trends that strived lat¬ 
er on—in the 1960s through 1980s - to sway U.S. foreign pol¬ 
icy, to guide it in the only possible direction, in their opinion, 
toward the preservation and consolidation of American domina¬ 
tion in the world, world hegemony. During the McCarthy pe¬ 
riod anticommunism and anti-Sovietism, the class-political goal 
of “Pax Americana,” were carried to the absurd. 

Of course, the union of the imperial approach and anticom¬ 
munism was developed among the American Right long before 
Senator Joseph McCarthy became the new “messiah” of anti¬ 
communism at home and on the international scene. But pos¬ 
sibly never before among the American political elite had the 
imperial idea been so clearly and inseparably linked with the 
anticommunist and anti-Soviet orientation of U.S. foreign policy. 

This must be recalled today in order to understand the evolu¬ 
tion of American foreign policy under the assault of the Radical 
Right in the seventies and eighties. 

American conservatism, including in foreign policy, is a multi¬ 
faceted phenomenon, changing throughout history organization¬ 
ally and sometimes in composition. Any division of conservatism 
into “levels,” factions, or trends replacing one another, can only 
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be rather relative. Because of their intermixture, mutual influ¬ 
ence, succession, and continuity, right-wingers in the United States 
have historically nearly always been more or less a solid whole. 
However, it is possible to see the distinctions, various strata and 
roles within the right wing, especially when it comes to U.S. for¬ 
eign policy ideology and practice. 

Right-wing radicals and conservatives, and this must always 
be taken into account, traditionally have a strong influence on 
the middle class, on its views on economics and politics, although 
the attitudes of the middle class, as a whole, especially in some 
periods of U.S. history, certainly were not limited to right-wing 
ideology. The middle class has always related particularly well 
to the “American dream,” as it is referred to in the literature. 
The “American dream” has always had a strong “imperial” for¬ 
eign policy accent, which essentially reproduced the idea of “the 
world American-style.” Conservatives have control over public 
opinion among a large part of the middle class, a major reason 
being that this class, as has already been mentioned, is suscep¬ 
tible to manipulation and uncritically accepts the conservatives’ 
interpretation of political development inside the country and 
abroad. Such receptivity to the ideology and politics of the mo¬ 
nopoly bourgeoisie is primarily because nationalist, racist, chauvin¬ 
ist, and militarist sentiments and aspirations are to some degree 
carried by the middle class. 

This is the environment in which virtually all ultra-right or¬ 
ganizations, created and operating under the leadership of vari¬ 
ous people, got started and functioned in one or another period 
between the fifties and eighties. All of them have propagandized 
“imperial” ideals and schemes. At the end of the sixties, accord¬ 
ing to the first national directory of right-wing groups, publica¬ 
tions and individuals, the United States had around 2,600 such 
organizations. In addition to the aforementioned organizations 
there was the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, Americans for 
Constitutional Action (ACA), We the People, National Students 
Association, American Independent Party, Conservative Party of 
New York, Christian Crusade, and Liberty Lobby. 

Sometimes it is said that these organizations attracted people 
who did not know much about politics and joined out of igno¬ 
rance. Then it is easy to say: What can you expect of them if 
they do not see either historical changes, or their causes, demand 
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of U.S. foreign policy “the extremes” both in objectives and 
methods, and are instinctively drawn to American messianic ideas 
because this is inculcated in them from an early age. 

Without a doubt, conservatism of the middle class often has 
no intellectual or rational foundation, and is not expressed with 
the polish and sophistication of the ruling section of the monop¬ 
oly bourgeoisie. But one must not forget about the research 
centers and mass media where the “midwives” of rightist intel¬ 
lectuals are concentrated. They are the ones who make the prim¬ 
itivism of right-wing thinking presentable for “sale,” and ac¬ 
ceptable to the public at large. The deep-rooted conservatism of 
the middle class is stable, strong and quite active. This class is 
not only an object of manipulation from the top strata, not only 
a group to which they appeal daily, not only their constant and 
rather reliable support, but also a conductor of the ideas foster¬ 
ing the imperial policy of the Washington echelon of power, and 
pushing the top leadership in this direction. 

Within the American monopoly bourgeoisie the conservatives 
share power and influence with the liberals according to the prin¬ 
ciple of a pendulum. But even here it is no simple matter to 
draw lines of demarcation. Political scientists, trying to split hairs, 
find unverifiable subtleties in definitions; they see, and some¬ 
times invent, the most astounding hybrids: left-wing and right- 
wing liberals, and likewise, left-wing and right-wing conserva¬ 
tives. It is hard to say how they manage to differentiate right- 
wing liberals from left-wing conservatives. It is virtually impos¬ 
sible to see the difference between liberals of all hues and con¬ 
servatives across the board resting on the dichotomy of the two 
bourgeois parties—the Democratic and Republican—unless one 
gives in to the persuasion of the banal writings of American au¬ 
thors. It is a run-of-the-mill affair for American political scien¬ 
tists to make the leap from one such informal, intellectual con¬ 
struction to another. 

Here is an example of such “theorizing.” A well-known Amer¬ 
ican political scientist, D. Bell, made a profound evolution to 
the right and even further right. Speaking at a symposium called 
“Who’s Left, What’s Right?” he attempted to define the rightists 
as follows: “A liberal conservative (eg. Milton Friedman) be¬ 
lieves in a free market and the right of individuals to do whatever 
they want. . . 
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“A conservative conservative (e.g. Leo Strauss') believes that 
the masses need to be tutored in the proper ways by a philo¬ 
sophical elite and that censorship may be necessary to stop people 
from reading shameful (e.g. pornographic) books. 

“A conservative liberal (e.g. Paul Samuelson) believes in a 
mixed economy, though he is never sure. . . what is the proper 
mix. 

“A liberal liberal (e.g. George McGovern) believes in large- 
scale government spending and huge social service. . -” 1 

What is most important is that such differentiation is some¬ 
what relevant when the discussion is about domestic policy, espe¬ 
cially about attitudes toward the role of the state. But the de¬ 
marcation lines are quite different, often totally changing the ex¬ 
isting configuration the moment it comes to foreign policy and 
“imperial” thinking with its strictly anticommunist and anti- 
Soviet context. The rightists are united with respect to the main 
issues; they are distinguished by the intensity of their militarist 
and aggressive claims, and by the extreme militancy of their con¬ 
crete recommendations. 

The more or less obvious differences between the rightists are 
evident only when they have an unequal status in relation to posi¬ 
tions of power. Theory is one matter; practice is quite another. 
It is one thing to pursue foreign policy as though from the out¬ 
side, from a distance, indirectly; it is quite another to have a 
daily influence on the decision-making process. And it is totally 
different when the rightists penetrate the top echelons of this 
mechanism, and reach the summit of power in the White House, 
the main departments and agencies. 

The rightists’ advancement into power developed unevenly in 
the postwar period; it had its ups and downs. Let us examine 
the brief spell connected with the policy of detente, which was 
born in hard labor since the leading elite in the United States 
was facing a difficult choice. The policy geared to ease tensions 
did not last long the early seventies during the Nixon Admini¬ 
stration. From the outset detente was resisted by various groups 
in LLS. ruling circles. As has been noted, Carter played a negative 
role of no minor importance, especially in the final two years 


1 “Who’s Left, What’s Right?” A Symposium. Encounter, London, 
1977, Vol. 48, No. 2. 
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of his presidency. This laid the groundwork for the shift to sharp 
confrontation and military-power principles in foreign policy un¬ 
der the Reagan Administration. At all these stages the introduc¬ 
tion of the rightists into the mechanism of foreign policy is di¬ 
rectly linked to the actions of the United States on the interna¬ 
tional scene. 

Today American rightists wistfully recall the time of the Ca¬ 
ribbean crisis of 1962. They regard it as the last fling of the 
policy based on the United States’ nuclear-missile superiority. By 
the end of the sixties strategic forces were balanced. Defeat in 
Southeast Asia led to the “Vietnam syndrome.” Provocations 
against some socialist countries in Eastern Europe were also a 
failure. All this forced Richard Nixon to agree to a relaxation of 
world tensions. This is the origin of the modern thinking and 
actions of the rightists in the context of “Pax Americana.” 

The Caribbean crisis was connected with the revival of right- 
wing forces in the beginning of the sixties when all-out anticom¬ 
munist propaganda was on the rise. Their style bears remarkable 
similarity to the way the rightists put forth their demands on 
foreign and military policies at the end of the seventies and 
beginning of the eighties. Robert Scheer, the author of With 
Enough Shovels: Reagan, Bush and Nuclear War, a prominent 
American journalist who met and interviewed many lead¬ 
ers of right-wing forces, writes that “the window of vulnerab¬ 
ility” idea pulled out by the rightists once again in the fight 
against SALT-2 and in a bid to give a push to the “rearmament” 
idea reminds one of the “missile gap” of John F. Kennedy’s pre¬ 
sidential campaign in 1960. According to Scheer, Kennedy of¬ 
fered then a simple slogan that voters might “buy.” The Demo¬ 
cratic candidate scored heavily with his accusation that the Re¬ 
publicans had left open a missile gap between the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. “Once he was elected and read the intelligence 
data, he discovered that the Soviets had only a few missiles com¬ 
pared to our thousand. But no matter. By the time he discovered 
the error, he was President.” 1 

The rightists, attempting to orient the Democratic Administra¬ 
tion to harsh confrontation with the Soviet Union, did not lose 


1 R. Scheer. With Enough Shovels: Reagan, Bush and Nuclear War. 
Random House, New York, 1982, p. 67. 
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time either in the election campaign or in the first years of John 
F. Kennedy’s presidency. They increased their pressure on Wash¬ 
ington. In a number of cases the administration gave in to 
the rightists. Furthermore, it sought and relied on their support. 
It was noted in March 1962 in Look magazine in an article 
entitled “Rightist Revival: Who’s on the Far Right?” 
that the revival of the rightists had “begun to smolder 
18 months ago and now sweeps like a prairie fire through the 
South and West.” 1 The article pointed out, for instance, the ac¬ 
tivity of the rightists in Dallas. 

The geography of the influence of the rightists at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixties is quite instructive. Kennedy was later assas¬ 
sinated in the South, in Dallas. In the West, in California, the 
activity of the rightists was connected with Ronald Reagan. It 
is also interesting that “18 months ago” was November 1960, 
when Kennedy won the presidency. Allegations of a “missile gap” 
were meant for the rightists. That was just when there was an 
upsurge in the movement of the Radical Right. 

One of the Dallas rightists. Dan Smoot, was at that time broad¬ 
casting on 32 TV and 52 radio stations. His associate, D. Le¬ 
wis, was the head of a Los Angeles company called the Lewis 
Food Co., which manufactured canned dog food, and was one 
of the program’s sponsors. Lewis once said: “The Communist 
conspiracy in Washington is even worse than in the days of Alger 
Hiss and Hany Dexter White [persecuted during the McCarthy 
period.-— A.Y.]. The State Department is doing the work of the 
Communists better than they can do it for themselves.” 

Dan Smoot was a former Federal Bureau of Investigation 
agent. After nine years with the F.B.I., Smoot quit to conduct a 
TV-radio show backed by ILL. Hunt, the Texas oil multimillio¬ 
naire. Naturally, it was a reactionary-oriented program. Then he 
set tip his own organisation having found other financial contribu¬ 
tors. Smoot smited both Washington and Moscow with passionate 
intensity. His right-wing extremist views also related to domestic 
policies. Smoot was violently against a stronger federal govern¬ 
ment, Harry Truman’s policies, John Kennedy’s New Frontiers, 
and the republicanism of the 1960s, which he called none other 
than “the basic philosophy of communism, fascism and nazism.” 

1 Look, March 13, 1962. 
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When it came to foreign policies he demanded that the United 
States get out of the United Nations, that Fidel Castro be toppled 
"by force,” and that Russia be boycotted if it did not ‘‘withdraw” 
from Eastern Europe. Lewis’ convictions were also clear-cut: 
former President Dwight D. Eisenhower was a “conscious agent 
of the Communist conspiracy.” In foreign policy he was even 
more explicit. For instance, talking about Cuba he said, “I’d blast 
the Communists oil the map in 24 hours.” 

Look magazine, referring to Lewis, insisted that Smoot’s ideas 
were good for business: “People get so excited over Dan’s show 
they’d feed the dog food to people if we’d let them. Thousands 
write us, and hundreds of thousands buy the product because 
they like the program.” This is precisely the American middle 
class in its ideological-enterprising conservative traditionalism. 
Today it is the same as it was in the beginning of the 1960s, al¬ 
though much has changed in the world since then. 

In the above-mentioned article, Fletcher Knebel describes 
more than these two figures. He depicts numerous organizations 
and persons who formed the Radical Right at that time, and 
attempts to distinguish the far right from “moderate” conserva¬ 
tives. In his opinion a conservative believes his country “must de¬ 
dicate itself to victory over communism,” and is strongly against 
an economic dialogue with “communist” states. As Look mag¬ 
azine maintains, the far rightist shares these outlooks, but goes 
even further. The Radical Right is convinced that a “Commu¬ 
nist conspiracy is operating within the government to thwart such 
goals.” 

In explaining what the far rightists actually want, the author 
of the article in Look gives a long list of demands in foreign 
and domestic policies. Here are merely those having to do with 
foreign policy: Blockade or invade Cuba. Withdraw from the 
United Nations. Declare war on the world’s Communist parties. 
Terminate diplomatic recognition of Russia and other commu¬ 
nist countries. Cut foreign aid to the bone. Cease cultural ex¬ 
change with Russia. Don’t negotiate with the Communists. The 
goal is obvious: to foment prewar hysteria in the world. 

Again we cannot help but see the similarity with right-wing 
demands at the end of the 1970s and beginning of the 1980s, 
tncluding demands by people in the top echelons of govern¬ 
ment. It is obvious that these approaches are related. 
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Look magazine tried at that time to answer the question: 
What caused the boom on the Right in those 18 months? Al¬ 
though opinions on the Right differ in this respect, Fletcher Kne- 
bel, after two months of interviewing right-wingers, big and 
small, had a one-word explanation: Cuba. But he also developed 
another explanation, a longer-term cause-and-effect connection. 
He believes that at the bottom of the Right’s upsurge was frus¬ 
tration stirred by the U.S. failure to win the Korean War and 
mounting fears of the “Communist juggernaut.” The failure of 
the U.S. invasion of Cuba in 1961 gave the Right a great deal 
of material for demagogy. “Adroit Rightist leaders went to work 
with their heady brew of Communists gnawing at the vitels of 
Government,” comments Look as though foreshadowing the ar¬ 
gumentation and actions of the Right in the United States in 
the context of the 1970s. 

Symptomatic in this context are the pronouncements of a 
conservative journalist in Washington, who wrote in the maga¬ 
zine American Opinion that the revival of the Right was due to 
tremendous disillusionment because the United States had be¬ 
gun slipping from its positions of world domination, and conster¬ 
nation since it was incapable of stopping that process. The au¬ 
thor also mentioned alarm over the new government whose pol¬ 
icy was accelerating, rather than containing, this decline. Today 
we are hearing the same argumentation and the same phraseol¬ 
ogy as then in the 1960s. 

The above is a symbiosis of McCarthyism and the Hoover 
ideology of the F.B.I., inherent intoxication with force, and he- 
gemonism. Of course, such attitudes contain the rather clear im¬ 
age of “Pax Americana,” and a desire to get the government to 
implement such an idea even if it leads to an extremely 
dangerous missile crisis like that in the Caribbean. 

When Washington escalated that crisis, the campaign of the 
Right, for whom the Democrats meant their anti-Republican 
claims of a nuclear “missile gap,” was well under way. The right¬ 
ists had a hand in determining the “crisis” mentality of the De¬ 
mocratic Administration in 1962. They stopped at nothing to 
push the Kennedy Administration into nuclear adventurism. 
When the leaders of the Right discovered that Kennedy leaned 
toward measured actions and was inclined to conduct talks with 
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the Soviet Union, the President was removed the “old American 
way. 

The rightists began trying to get into the arena of national 
and foreign policies even more stubbornly and openly. Barry 
Goldwater’s bid for the presidency in the 1964 elections did not 
go unnoticed in the history of the right-wing movement oriented 
to “imperial” policies. Ilis program was permeated with “im¬ 
perial” ideas in the sharpest, most unambiguous form. The Ari¬ 
zona alignment of the Radical Right was supported by a cong¬ 
lomerate of reactionary organizations throughout the country. 
Goldwater, however, lost the election. But the American political 
elite believes that was precisely when the Right became organiza¬ 
tionally stronger. 

There is no doubt whatsoever about Richard Nixon’s imperial 
and anticommunist convictions. His former close association with 
McCarthy held out promise to the right-wing movement. But Ni¬ 
xon was forced to operate in conditions that hampered his free¬ 
dom of political maneuver. These conditions were the result of 
two main circumstances. First, it became clear that there was a 
balance of strategic forces between the United States and the So¬ 
viet Union, which essentially made “Pax Americana” unattainable 
by military means. The military-strategic crisis coincided with the 
military-political crisis due to the defeat in Vietnam. 

One of the factions of the ruling class in the United States 
drew more or less realistic conclusions from this, although just 
temporarily, and reluctantly agreed to the relaxation of tensions 
in the world for its own specific reasons and within certain lim¬ 
its. But the Radical Right felt this meant the United States was 
“slipping” from its positions of world supremacy and charged 
Nixon and Kissinger with not being able and not wanting to 
stop this process, thus playing into the hands of the Russians. In 
various sections of the public, especially among the middle class, 
the Right whipped up feelings of humiliation and fear, national¬ 
ist and chauvinist sentiments, in the traditions of anticommu¬ 
nism and anti-Sovietism. They stepped up their efforts to encour¬ 
age alarmist attitudes while demanding a new arms buildup to 
ensure the “national security” of the United States which was 
supposedly threatened by the Soviet Union’s “growing military 

might.” 

Two groups appeared on the scene of the right-wing struggle 
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for basic changes in U.S. foreign and military policies. Despite 
some differences between them they moved in the same general 
direction and were, for the most part, similar in terms of their 
social, ideological and political base, their orientation to the 
military power and superiority of the United States in the context 
of “imperial'’ thought and “Pax Americana.” 

There is a thread of continuity of reactionary ideas, includ¬ 
ing the apotheosis of imperial thinking, stretching from the 
McCarthyites and the rightists of the 1960s to the New Right. 
The latter claim that their outlooks were shared in the past by 
many right-wing political leaders who fought against John F. 
Kennedy, Adlai Stevenson, and Hubert Humphrey. Their pre¬ 
decessors, of course, were also in the American ruling elite and 
in the middle class. Even today the New Right is not a unified, 
monolithic organization with a distinct structure of domestic and 
foreign ties, but a conglomerate of various forces with their lead¬ 
ership. 

Undoubtedly, in the United States of the 1970s there was a 
crisis of traditional liberalism which largely lost its importance 
as an influential political trend. This was because the liberals 
were unable to raise or, for that matter, resolve problems in 
domestic and foreign policy, and could not preserve and defend 
detente. In its struggle against the liberals, the New Right had 
the chance to take advantage of the worsened situation in the 
American economy, as well as of clear defects in foreign policy 
programs. Garbed in the popular attire of moralists and defend¬ 
ers of the “values” of the American family, right-wingers came 
out against pornography and drugs, which they blamed on the 
liberals, and gained dividends. But the main battles of the New 
Right were waged around allegations of a “Soviet threat” and 
the “decline of American power.” Linking these stereotypes to¬ 
gether, the New Right won support from the country’s nationa¬ 
list, chauvinist and anticommunist forces. 

The crisis of confidence in the two basic bourgeois parties— 
the Republican and Democratic—was an important factor in 
the right wing’s fight for a springboard in politics. Watergate un¬ 
dermined the prestige of the Republicans and Jimmy Carter dis¬ 
credited the Democrats. Liberalism and its “marginal version”— 
“moderate conservatism” was a failure in the eyes of many 
Americans. 
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This explains the interest in the alternative—the New Right. 
Alan Crawford, a prominent American conservative, has noted. 
“As the allegiance of Americans to the two major political par¬ 
ties continues to decline, they turn for the redress of grievances 
to new structures of political power and new leaders. Rising to 
address—and exploit these anxieties is a new set of self-appoin¬ 
ted leaders, men and women of the New Right. One Republican 
political professional estimated in 1977 that the New Right now 
constitutes the ‘fourth most powerful political force in America’ 
behind the two major parties and organized labor.” 1 

Today the movement of the New Right includes mainly the 
American Conservative Union, the Congressional Club, the Na¬ 
tional Conservative Political Action Committee, the Conservative 
Caucus, Young Americans for Freedom, the Committee for the 
Survival of a Free Congress, the Moral Majority, Catholics for 
Christian Political Action, research centers like the Heritage 
Foundation, Conservative Digest magazine, Green Hill Publica¬ 
tions Publishing House, philanthropic funds, law firms, educa¬ 
tional centers, etc. The Political Action Committee is also part 
of the New Right. 

Leaders of the New Right did not come up from the bottom, 
nor did they emerge from the top strata of monopoly capital. Per¬ 
haps what they find most attractive is the conception of “Pax 
Americana” which incorporates their ingrained “imperial” de¬ 
sires and anticommunism. This has also shaped the general ideo¬ 
logical and political trends of all diverse organizations and 
groups created by the New Right. 

The success of the New Right was at first due to the fact 
that they not only put forth a new generation of clever and shifty 
young organizers such as Richard A. Viguerie, John T. (Terry) 
Dolan, Kevin P. Phillips, Jerry Falwell, and others who more ef¬ 
fectively used the latest technological means of political activiti¬ 
es—radio, television, computers, direct mail, outdoing some pro¬ 
fessional politicians, but were also able to develop basic positions 
anyone could understand and that worked most successfully on 
the middle class. 

The middle class, manifesting its inherent “egoism,” not want¬ 
ing to sacrifice its incomes to raise the living standards of the 

1 Alan Crawford. Thunder on the Right. Pantheon Books, New York, 
1980, p. 4. 
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lower sections of society, allowed its emotions to be manipulated 
by the New Right. All the more so because it was humiliated, 
irritated and upset by the continual talk about “declining” U.S. 
military power and influence on the world scene, the “growth” of 
Soviet military might and dynamism of world communism. From 
the very beginning, the New Right relied on the spectrum of 
political forces from the “academic community” to extremist 
groups that are not entirely legal. The New Right operate in the 
thick of the middle class—among the petty bourgeoisie, farm¬ 
ers, people in small towns, especially in the South, white-collar 
professions, and the workers’ aristocracy. The social demagogy 
of the New Right is aimed at using these sections of the popu¬ 
lation to influence the government. 

Also of interest are the ideology, organization, and financial 
resources of various Radical Right groups that follow the “im¬ 
perial” line of thinking and regard “Pax Americana” as a real¬ 
istic U.S. foreign policy objective. Let us examine only the basic 
ones. 

Bariy Goldwater’s creation since 1964 has been the 300,000- 
strong American Conservative Union which was exceptional for 
its reactionary political orientation even among Radical Right 
organizations. In its bosom old “classical” conservatives try to de¬ 
fend their positions against the onslaught of the New Right. 
There was a time when the organization was controlled by such 
people as William F. Buckley, James J. Kilpatrick, and Stanton 
Evans, but it gradually was taken over by the New Right. It is 
led by Philip Crane, a Congressman. “Though the American 
Conservative Union functions as an adjunct of the New Right 
groups, there remains within it a substantial number of conser¬ 
vatives who try to maintain it, along with the National Review , 
as an outpost of traditional conservatism.” 1 Furthermore, it 
grooms right-wing political leaders for the whole country in the 
spirit of the New Right. The American Conservative Union has 
set up a whole network of research centers, propaganda levers 
and mechanisms for fund raising. It makes wide use of the Edu¬ 
cation Research Institute for these purposes, and through it com¬ 
mands the National Journalism Center which is headed by the 
well-known right-wing news analyst, Stanton Evans. There 


1 Alan Crawford. Thunder on the Right, p. 8. 
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young journalists and writers are given the necessary training 
and then promoted into leading mass media where they propa¬ 
gandize “imperial” viewpoints on U.S. foreign policy. 

The Congressional Club and National Conservative Political 
Action Committee (NCPAC) are in the center of the political, 
including foreign policy, activities of the New Right. The Con¬ 
gressional Club functions in the very mechanism of U.S. political 
power. Its activities are directly political in nature. It does not 
restrict its connections to one or another party, but works for 
“bipartisan” ties. The Congressional Club has become a sort of 
lock-gate between the right-wing extremist Republicans and right- 
wing extremist Democrats: this is where they form their political 
blocs; this is where their common political views and plans in 
the spirit of “imperial” thinking are shaped, and where new po¬ 
litical forces are crystalized and spread their influence around the 
country. The Congressional Club long ago became a modern pol¬ 
itical machine. It operates complicated computer systems, and 
uses the latest fund-raising techniques. But it also maintains in its 
arsenal “classical” means of blackmail, slander, and pressure for 
political purposes, especially when it comes to the liberals who 
“allowed detente” and a “decline” in the United States’ military 
power. 

It is not a simple matter to calculate annual financial invest¬ 
ments in the club’s activities. However, just to support Ronald 
Reagan in his election campaign in 1980 the organization donat¬ 
ed more than four million dollars. That is half the annual “fund¬ 
ing” the club gets itself from its powerful supporters in the world 
of business. Large sums have been spent on the election campaigns 
of several dozen right-wing candidates to the Senate and Congress. 
One can judge just how much stronger the club is than tradi¬ 
tional party mechanisms by the fact that in the beginning of 
1981, when Ronald Reagan was already in office, the organiza¬ 
tion managed to collect three million dollars more than the De¬ 
mocratic National Committee. 1 

As John F. Stacks wrote in his article “The Machine that 
Jesse Built” in Time, “Like other right-wing direct-mail opera¬ 
tions, the Helms machine has perfected the techniques of turn- 
mg fear into funds and piety into profit.” 2 The club’s spiritual 


io» 


1 Time, No. 37, September 14, 1981, p. 35. 

' Ibid. 
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leader is one of the most far right leaders—the Republican Sen¬ 
ator from North Carolina, Jesse A. Helms, who has deep-rooted 
thinking in the spirit of “Pax Americana” in its most extreme 
form. He also has control over the mechanism of the Republican 
Party in the Senate. There are more than 30 Republican Sen¬ 
ators on Radical Right operating around Helms in the Senate. 
One of his titles is Chairman of the Subcommittee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs of the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. 
Senate. 

Helms is not only influential in Congress and its lobbies. His 
people are working actively in the White House—and not only 
in the hallways; they also penetrate into the mass media. And 
there is a whole network of research centers under Helms’ super¬ 
vision. One of them works on foreign policy questions for him. 
The Senator has patronage over many right-wing public organi¬ 
zations. He collects donations from all those who cooperate and 
sympathize with him, funds amounting to over two million dol¬ 
lars a year. 

Helen Dewar has described Helms in an article in The Wash¬ 
ington Post called “Jesse Helms: Senate’s Archangel of True 
Believers of the Right,” in which she wrote: “Helms has some¬ 
how conveyed the image of man without personal ambition, forc¬ 
ed reluctantly into politics and still not sure he belongs there. 
He talks unabashedly of God, patriotism, free enterprise, moral 
absolutes, old-fashioned virtues of all kinds. . -” 1 Of course, in 
political machinations and behind-the-scenes fighting, this “Don 
Quixote” can outdo any of his cynical opponents, but seeming 
naivete brings Helms certain dividends. He is able to talk directly 
and simply to people frustrated by the complexities of the world. 
He always knows for sure what’s good and what’s bad, and this 
makes him look good compared to people with half-baked ideas 
and contradictory thinking. And what Helms constantly demon¬ 
strates is “uncompromising” opinions, “despisal” of any kind of 
compromises with the liberals who had destroyed the United 
States as a “great nation,” and a fervent belief in the “imperial 
values” of “Pax Americana.” He is prepared to defend this by 
any means. He, indeed, is on guard of official American patriot¬ 
ism, the United States’ right to stick its nose into anybody’s busi¬ 
ness, and protect its “interests” in any corner of the world. 

1 The Washington Post, February 15, 1981. 
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In the “year of Watergate” the Radical Right in the Republi¬ 
can Party organized a rather influential and shifty group of con¬ 
gressmen from the entire right-wing camp—the Republican Study 
Committee. The group operated in secrecy. As Edwin J. Feul- 
ner, the committee’s former leader, now President of Heritage 
Foundation admits, even in Washington there were few who knew 
about the organization’s plans and affairs. 

Step by step the Republican Study Committee introduced ba¬ 
sic conservative ideas into state policies, programs, and legislation, 
moving aside liberals and undermining the infrastructure of their 
influence in the “corridors of power.” The committee gradually 
stretched out its tentacles not only to right-wing Republicans and 
Republican headmen, but also to the leadership of Congress, in¬ 
cluding conservative members of the Democratic Party. The com¬ 
mittee was becoming one of the most important links in the over¬ 
all mechanism of right-wing activities among the American rul¬ 
ing elite connected by thousands of driving belts with other con¬ 
servative organizations. Eventually the committee became the ide¬ 
ological mentor of the Right, the generator of American conser¬ 
vatism’s ideas. 

The Republican Study Committee began engineering and help¬ 
ing to implement the schemes of right-wing extremist groups in 
early 1973. It was then that it took Ronald Reagan under its 
wing. The committee failed to ensure his victory in 1976, but 
while continuing its activities, escalating its efforts, and strength¬ 
ening its influence in Washington during the Carter Admini¬ 
stration, the committee was consistent and determined in its efforts 
to get Reagan and his team into power. As Edwin J. Feulner 
writes in his book, without the Republican Study Committee the 
Reagan Administration and its program would not have ever 
come to life. 1 It was precisely this committee, writes the organi¬ 
zation’s omniscient former leader, that was key to Reagan’s ear¬ 
ly successes. 

I’he National Conservative Political Action Committee en¬ 
gages not only in lobbying, but even more so in crude reactionary 
agitation during election campaigns against liberals. This was es¬ 
pecially evident in 1980 when it fought against Frank Church, 
George McGovern, John Chester Culver, Alan Cranston, Tho- 

1 Edwin J. Feulner. Conservatives Stalk the House. 1984. 
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mas Eagleton, and Birch Bayh. Only Alan Cranston and Tho¬ 
mas Eagleton managed to get into the Senate that time. The 
NCPAC, however, was able to get John East, a close associate 
of Jesse Helms, and Jeremiah Denton into the Senate. Denton 
immediately became the head of the Senate’s Security and Ter¬ 
rorism Subcommittee. Advocates of the New Right seized leader¬ 
ship in many other Senate subcommittees as well. The 1980 elec¬ 
tions are regarded as a political triumph of not only the New 
Right, but primarily the National Conservative Political Action 
Committee. 

Of course, it was not a complete victory. One of the spiritual 
leaders of the Radical Right, William F. Buckley, was not elect¬ 
ed to the Senate. Barry Goldwater had to go to a lot of trouble 
to keep his seat. And the New Right was unable to “stop” Cran¬ 
ston in California and Hart in Colorado. By 1982 the “triumph” 
of the ultra-rightists had faded considerably; they were defeated 
in the mid-term elections. 

The Madison Group, an organization of the New Right, plays 
an important role inside Congress; it is very influential in spread¬ 
ing and realizing the ideas of “Pax Americana.” Its members are 
high-ranking congressional staffers. Often they represent ultra¬ 
rightist senators, and sometimes they are even to the “right” of 
them and function more or less independently. A prominent Ame¬ 
rican journalist, William Safire, has commented: “Most of the 
time, the Madison Group operated as a separate locus of power, 
with the staffers’ senators not fully knowing (or wanting to 
know) what their employees were doing.” 1 

In the organizational structure of the New Right Richard Vi- 
guerie’s polical advertising firm is especially important. In the 
early stages of his career Viguierie helped such right-wing 
extremist ideologists and politicians as William F. Buckley and 
Barry Goldwater. He collected funds for them. Viguerie wrote the 
program of the entire movement. The program is outlined in his 
book The New Right: We’re Ready to Lead*. Viguerie agrees 
with Paul Weyrich that America is at war. “It may not be with 
bullets,” the latter writes, “and it may not be with rockets and 
missiles, but it is a war nevertheless. It is a war of ideology, it’s a 

1 The New York Times, December 4, 1980. 

! Richard A. Viguerie. The New Right: We’re Ready to Lead. The 
Viguerie Company, Falls Church, 1981. 
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war of ideas, it’s a war about our way of life. And it has to be 
fought with the same intensity, I think, and dedication as you 
would fight a shooting war.” 1 It is said that Viguerie and his 
company RAVCO, functioning like a direct mail operation, is 
able to collect 15 to 20 million dollars annually for various right- 
wing organizations. This enables them to ignore not only connec¬ 
tions with large contingents of the population, but also with bour¬ 
geois political parties, and party bureaucrats. Viguerie gets all his 
money for the Right through his own company. 

The Heritage Foundation is constantly evident in the compli¬ 
cated relationships between the various organizations of the New 
Right. Organized in 1973, this center from the outset was con¬ 
ceived and financed to serve as a “brain trust” for the Right. Its 
role is extremely great in the ideological and theoretical corro¬ 
boration of imperial thought and plans for the revival of “Pax 
Americana.” Heritage and Reagan have strong ties. Besides being 
a theoretical substantiation of conservative politics, Heritage has 
been able to have a direct influence on the administration’s de¬ 
cision-making. Over 30 of Heritage’s staff members hold posts in 
the government. 2 

Heritage got involved in the Reagan Administration right 
away. In the first months of its existence Heritage issued 20 vol¬ 
umes of proposals, the so-called Mandate for Leadership, con¬ 
taining 2,000 concrete recommendations. Heritage’s theoreticians 
have written: “The new administration will find, as past ones 
have, that foreign policy issues will dominate public life.” 3 

Heritage instructed that the central figure in determining for¬ 
eign policy was the President, not Congress. The report says it 
is necessary to reestablish a balance between the National Security 
Council (NSC) and State Department. The main content 
of foreign policy, it noted, was to renew assistance to pro-Amer¬ 
ican regimes, launch a fight against the spread of Marxism in 
Central America, increase support to the Republic of South Afri¬ 
ca, Taiwan and South Korea. The problem of Soviet-American 
relations is brazenly included in sections devoted to objec- 

1 The New York Review of Books, November 19, 1981. 

' R. Holwill (ed.). The First Year. Washington, 1982, p. 5 

’ Mandate for Leadership. Policy Management in a Conservative Ad¬ 
ministration. Ed. by Charles L. Heatherly. The Heritage Foundation, 
Washington, D. C., 1981, p. 506. 
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tives of the Defense Department and intelligence. According to 
the authors of the report, because of unilateral restraint (?!), 
the United States has moved to “second place in military pow¬ 
er.” 1 Hence the conclusion about the need to qualitatively boost 
the Pentagon’s budget. Heritage also insisted on expanding the 
sphere of C.I.A. operations, and reestablishing bodies to control 
“subversive activities.” 2 

Heritage exerts political and ideological influence on the White 
House and Congress while trying to push through the most mil¬ 
itarist programs. It is also active in the publishing business. The 
monthly National Security Record comments on foreign policy 
issues from the extremist positions. Heritage has no financial prob¬ 
lems; 87 corporations out of a list of 500 major American com¬ 
panies contribute to the organization. In 1981 its annual budget 
exceeded 5.3 million dollars. The Director of Heritage, Edwin 
J. Feulner, not without satisfaction, speaks publicly about his close 
ties with Big Business. Feulner, as has been mentioned, used 
to be the head of the Republican Study Committee which since 
the beginning of the 1970s was a crucial instrument of theoretic¬ 
al and practical right-wing influence on Congress, Republican 
and Democratic administrations, conservative groups, the entire 
leadership of both bourgeois parties, and all political life in the 
United States, including foreign policy. Heritage functions very 
effectively in the sphere of propaganda. In this respect it probably 
has no equal, both in terms of determination and sophisticated 
methods. 

An organized right-wing movement of religious forces is also 
active on the U.S. political scene, shaping and strengthening 
“imperial” thinking. Key to this movement are the fundamen¬ 
talist communities (Mormons, Southern Baptists, Seventh-Day 
Adventists). The congregations of evangelical churches number 
over 44 million. The Southern Baptist Convention, which has 13 
million members, is the country’s biggest Protestant church. Of 
course, not all Baptists are on the Right. The church has its 
“left wing” as well, and the peace movement is supported in a 
number of Baptist churches. But the fundamentalists have be¬ 
come the mainstay of the New Right in the North. 

1 Ibid., p. 90. 

! Ibid. 
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The author of an article “The New Right Comes of Age” in 
The Christian Century cites Hofstadter who has called the meth¬ 
ods of action of religious right-wingers “the paranoid style in 
American politics.” The “imperial” thinking of these groups is 
based on the belief that there are “forces aligned against one’s 
nation, culture and way of life and they must be stopped before 
they undermine one’s very existence.” 1 

These “paranoid” religious people believe these evil forces are 
“world communism,” the Soviet Union, and everyone within the 
country who does not agree with the New Right. From this view¬ 
point Ronald Reagan’s “crusade” against communism, the U.S. 
invasion of Grenada and Lebanon, are quite understandable and 
logical actions. The religious forces of the New Right use radio 
and television stations for their political objectives, creating an 
“electronic church.” The audience here is around 130 million 
people a week (the number that attends church is less). Dona¬ 
tions from viewers and listeners exceed one billion dollars a year. 2 

The most reactionary of the conservative preachers with “im¬ 
perial” outlooks are Jerry Falwell, Pat Robertson and James Ro¬ 
binson. They are constantly talking about “communism” and 
military problems. The most picturesque among them is Jerry 
Falwell who in 1978 established the religious political organiza¬ 
tion called the Moral Majority. Falwell became a political preach¬ 
er in his Baptist church in Virginia back in the late fifties. 
He raised his students from nursery school right up through 
college, inculcating in them fascist discipline and behavior. Al¬ 
ready by the beginning of the eighties, step by step entering into 
political life through the “electronic church,” he built a televi¬ 
sion center worth four million dollars. Around 300 radio stations 
air Falwell’s preachings daily. Since 1975 his income has been 
one million a month. By the end of the 1970s Falwell’s church 
revenues were around 30 million dollars a year, says Esquire . 3 
Falwell’s “imperial” views are more than frank: he is continually 
demanding an effective increase in military spending to fight 

‘world communism,” and above all the Soviet Union. He partic- 


1 The Christian Century, Vol. XCVII, No. 32, October 22, 1980, 
P- 995. 

! U.S. News & World Report, Vol. 88, No. 13, April 7, 1980, p. 40. 
J Esquire, Vol. 90, No. 8, October 10, 1978, p. 28. 
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ularly hates Cuba. The McCarthyite practice of persecuting all 
“dissenters” in the country attracts Falwell also because it is use¬ 
ful in persecuting “suspects” for their foreign policy views. Wil¬ 
liam F. Fore, Assistant General Secretary of the National Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, has noted Falwell’s crucial political ideological 
concept that war is inevitable between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, although the preacher puts this point across us¬ 
ing flowery, allegorical expressions. 1 

Edward L. Ericson, Director of the Center for Moral Dem¬ 
ocracy, an organization working against the New Right, com¬ 
ments: “What emerges is a political system vulnerable to distor¬ 
tion by money operating largely outside responsible party organi¬ 
zations or declared candidates, allied with extremist religious and 
ideological networks working almost invisible through fundamen¬ 
talist churches, and right-wing coalitions and publications.” 2 

The New Right, of course, has its own foreign policy program 
which is based on the idea of the “world communist conspiracy” 
and “Pax Americana.” But it is hard to single out such a pro¬ 
gram from the complex of conservative outlooks on this question. 
Their views have much in common and show continuity. Dif¬ 
ferences in nuances often are of an expedient-tactical and phra¬ 
seological nature. Sometimes they are dictated by historical con¬ 
ditions, and in a number of cases by the tastes and style of indi¬ 
vidual right-wing leaders, which creates a miscellany of diverse 
thinking and approaches. But there is some logic in this. 

Leaders of the Radical Right entered the arena of political 
struggle with a clear orientation both in terms of slogans and 
the people who would come to power with their help. The New 
Right very definitely supported Reagan’s presidential candidacy 
before he was actually elected. The contribution the New Right 
made to Reagan’s victory, although it was not equal to the role 
of all right-wing forces, was in itself significant. Listening to the 
leaders of the New Right one would think they, and they alone, 
got Reagan into the White House. One of the leaders of the 
New Right, Richard Viguerie, has noted that Reagan largely 

1 The Christian Century, Vol. XGVII, No., 32, October 22, 1980. 
p. 1004. 

1 Edward L. Ericson. American Freedom and the Radical Right. 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., New York, 1982, p. 91. 
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owes his political career to the right wing of the conservative 
movement, and for one, the New Right. 1 

The National Conservative Committee feels it was responsible 
for defeating in the 1980 elections liberal Senators George McGov¬ 
ern, John Chester Culver, Frank Church, and Birch Bayh. Ac¬ 
cording to statements made by the New Right they also stopped 
the ratification of SALT-2 by uniting “public opinion” against 
it. They really did play no small role in this matter. 

The New Right are sure their victory will be “long-lived,” and 
no political forces can exceed their influence in the country’s 
political life. They believe the mass media are no longer hostile 
to them, but are prepared to cooperate. Well-known liberals have 
either left politics or have surrendered to the rightists. The ultras 
are convinced that they are now the main force in the nation’s 
political development, although they supposedly are not repre¬ 
sented directly in upper levels of the state apparatus of the U.S. 
The New Right has attacked the “moderate conservatives” on a 
number of issues, accusing them of betraying the “ideals” of con¬ 
servatism. The New Right was coming from outright extremist 
positions, manifesting sharp and uncompromising ideological in¬ 
tolerance. But that certainly does not mean that the New Right 
and “moderate conservatives” do not have anything in common. 
For instance, their positions are nearly identical with regard to 
socio-economic programs. To be sure, the New Right is striving 
to achieve the same goals by somewhat different means. In this 
respect, of course, the extremism of the New Right is obvious. 

William Pfaff, a well-known American observer, writes: “The 
real trouble with the American right is that it is neither sophisti¬ 
cated about its own history nor very intelligent. A useful classi¬ 
fication of the right as it exists in contemporary Europe identifies, 
first, the businessminded right, favoring the free market, traditio¬ 
nal in social and political outlook. Next is the nationalist and 
authoritarian right (“Bonapartists” in France). Lastly, there is an 
intellectual and “realist” right, which includes major thinkers 
like Alexis de Tocqueville in France, Edmund Burke in England, 
the late Raymond Aron in France. An equivalent tradition does 
not exist on the American right. 


1 Richard A. Viguerie. The New Right; We’re Ready to Lead. The 
Wgucrlc Company, Falls Church, 1980. 
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“That tradition exists nonetheless in the United States. Walt- 
er Lippmann, Hannah Arendt, Hans Morhenthau, Reinhold Nie¬ 
buhr and George Kennan have been among its representatives 
in recent U.S. university life and journalism. But the American 
right regards such people as dangerous leftists, chiefly because 
they are, or have been, opposed to the aggressive nationalism and 
the Manichaean world view of the right. 

“The result has been the decapitation of American conservat¬ 
ism. The American right, as it is today, combines business and 
boardroom economics with jingoism and credulous anti- 
Communism. Intellectually it is, and has always been, second- 
rate. 

“This makes life difficult for those who want to find univer¬ 
sal significance in the message promulgated these days from 
Washington. The people in Washington claim to have invented 
the bicycle. The foreign observer remarks that it looks strikingly 
familiar; he is sure that he has seen such a vehicle before. The 
Washingtonian says, ‘I have found the way to solve the world 
crisis.’ The observer, to borrow a phrase from Gertrude Stein, 
examines the solution, and is troubled to find that there is none 
there.” 1 

It would be an oversimplification, however, to think that the 
outlook of the Reagan Administration and the positions of the 
New Right when it comes to U.S. foreign policy are identical, 
and that the President merely reiterates the ideology and politics 
of the Radical Right mechanically. While the administration has 
to a great degree borrowed the ideas of the New Right, with 
all the similarity of these ideas, it also has its own positions. Ideo¬ 
logically and politically they are just as conservative and extrem¬ 
ist as those of the Radical Right, but they differ somewhat in 
form, rather than in substance. In general the leaders of the New 
Right are convinced that Reagan is going in the “necessary di¬ 
rection,” although they also believe that it is they who are the 
“avant-garde” in this question, that the President is timid, is lag¬ 
ging behind them in terms of plans and actions. They hint that 
they have not yet had their final say in politics and that the fu¬ 
ture belongs to them. The rightists are prepared to believe, with 
some amendments, that with Reagan and his fellow-thinkers, the 


1 International Herald Tribune, February 5, 1985. 
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cause of “Pax Americana” is in good hands. Leaders of the New 
Right assume the role of “adjusters” of foreign policy on the 
Right. They intend to “outdo” Reagan in political philosophy 
and actions, and install in the White House someone who is 
even further to the right. Possibly they feel the President is not 
“new” enough on the Right, is archaic and too “cautious” a 
“moderate” politician. They need someone who is much more 
militant and adventuresome, who would combine “imperial” 
thought with nuclear war. 

And so the ultras today are seriously discussing who should 
lead the movement “after Reagan”. Among the potential lead¬ 
ers most frequently mentioned are Republican Senator from 
Colorado, William Armstrong, Republican Congressman from 
Illinois, Philip Crane, Republican Senator from Alabama, Jere¬ 
miah Denton, Republican Congressman from Georgia, Newt 
Gingrich, Republican Senator from Utah, Orrin Hatch, Republi¬ 
can Senator from North Carolina, Jesse Helms, Republican 
Senator from Wisconsin, Robert W. Kasten, Republican Con¬ 
gressman from New York, Joseph P. Kamp, Republican Con¬ 
gressman from Texas, Ron Paul, and Republican Senator from 
Idaho, Steven Symms. The last in this list used to be Congressman 
and Chairman of the John Birch Society, Larry McDonald, who 
soon afterwards was killed on the South Korean airliner sent into 
Soviet air space by American intelligence. 

All these names are well known. The people named by the 
Conservative Digest are in the extreme right wing of the Repub¬ 
lican Party. They are seasoned, veteran politicians. Nearly all 
of them have levers of control in Congress. They are members of 
a number of influential committees and subcommittees, and at 
the same time are leaders of major organizations of the Radical 

Right. 

Among these people is Jesse Helms, an ultra-rightist leader in 
the Senate. It is possible that others are less important in the 
hierarchy of power and influence. But they hold the same con¬ 
victions, demanding direct confrontation with the Soviet Lhiion, 
renunciation of agreements, increases in military budgets, and 
a n unrestricted race of nuclear arms, including in space. Jere¬ 
miah Denton, a retired Rear Admiral, “experienced” war in Viet¬ 
nam. Philip Crane in 1978 made a bid for the presidential can¬ 
didacy in the Republican Party, but stepped down in order to 
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help Reagan. Joseph P. Kemp was involved in the U.N. General 
Assembly Special Session on Disarmament and in the Geneva 
strategic arms limitation talks wrecked by the U.S. Larry 
McDonald, who headed the Birchers’ movement, which had turn¬ 
ed into an openly fascist organization, for a long time was felt 
to have a bright future among right-wing extremists. The Repub¬ 
lican convention in Dallas in 1984 placed special importance on 
Joseph P. Kemp. He presented one of the most odious speeches 
permeated with reactionary thinking, chauvinism, anticommu¬ 
nism, and anti-Sovietism, urging Reagan into a new struggle for 
power and implementation of the program of the Radical Right 
at home and abroad. The convention and the mass media put 
Kemp forth as Reagan’s successor as the head of the Republican 
Party and 1988 presidential hopeful. 

In terms of their ideology, political career, ramified system of 
connections in right-wing extremist quarters, in the Washington 
power machine, and in the military-industrial complex, many of 
the candidates suggested by the Conservative Digest could take 
over the leadership of the Republican Party “alter Reagan” if 
necessary. And although Reagan is certainly not planning on step¬ 
ping down, it is clear that the question of his “successor” is of 
concern to right-wingers. They are getting an extremist successor 
ready for the job to keep power from slipping out of their hands. 

The very idea of “adjusting” Reaganism from the “right” 
could only emerge in certain conditions. Indeed, the right wing 
has gained many key positions in American society and the state. 
If there were any liberals left they have been forced out. Some 
of them even joined the Right. Chauvinist, hegemonistic and ag¬ 
gressive sentiments prevail. The diktat of the monopolies and 
military-industrial complex has increased. Reaction is on an all- 
out offensive. Frances Fitzgerald has noted in The New York 
Review of Books: “Because the real organizers—Viguerie, Wey- 
rich, Dolan, and the rest—have stayed out of political office, they 
are in a stronger position to maintain their extremist positions 
without burning out.” 1 

Liberals in the United States are nonetheless seeking some 
“demarcation lines” between the New Right and President Rea- 
— 

1 The New York Review of Books, Vol. XXVIII, No. 18, November 
19, 1981, p. 26. 
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gan, but they are apparently greatly overexaggerating the actual 
differences. A liberal political analyst, Alan Tonelson, writing in 
the Foreign Service Journal, for instance, is inclined to suppose 
that the main difference between the conservative outlooks of the 
President and the New Right is the fact that the President and 
his associates are trying to ensure U.S. control within the frame¬ 
work of the present system of international relations, whereas the 
New Right does not want to reckon with this system and de¬ 
mands rejection of “any rules” in conducting “imperial” foreign 
policy. 1 They also insist on exclusive guidance by the “national 
interests” of the U.S., and those that can be interpreted arbit¬ 
rarily at that. 

It would appear that there is no watershed between Reagan 
and the New Right here. The President himself believes in the 
United States’ ability to change the order in international rela¬ 
tions to benefit the United States. If the system of international 
relations in the 1970s and 1980s does not fit into the scheme of 
“Pax Americana,” then the Reagan Administration is prepared 
to do away, first of all, with military, and then political balance 
in this system. Washington believes this should lead to “Pax Ame¬ 
ricana” being fit into the present system of international rela¬ 
tions, deforming it according to this pattern. No, there is no clear 
dividing line between Ronald Reagan and the New Right here. 
The President’s policy of “containment” far from reduces it to 
its traditional versions which, incidentally, were also oriented to 
“imperial” thinking. The current administration is dreaming of 
the realization of this policy, but with the latest nuclear weap¬ 
ons. And this by no means is a search for commitments and 
agreements incompatible with the “national interests” of the 
United States. On the contrary, it is a renunciation of negotia¬ 
tions, commitments and agreements precisely in order to have a 
free hand on the international scene; to impose on the world the 
“national,” which are essentially “imperial” interests of the Unit¬ 
ed States; and to build up nuclear might to ensure Washington’s 
new world domination. It is a nuclear version of “containment,” 
a nuclear version of “Pax Americana.” The New Right could 
definitely go along with this although they pretend to disagree 


1 “Battling Modern Diplomacy.” In: Foreign Service Journal, Vol. 58, 
No. 9, Washington, October 1981, p. 22. 
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with Reagan on this issue, and are even prepared to “argue” 
with him. 

The same Heritage Foundation, in the publication called The 
First Year , summing up Reagan’s activities at midterm, approved 
of changes made in U.S. foreign economic strategy toward the 
developing countries and preference in trading with countries fol¬ 
lowing a capitalist road of development, pointing out that trade 
could be used to pull several socialist countries away from the 
Soviet Union. 1 

However, in analyzing Soviet-American relations the admini¬ 
stration’s position was criticized for not being consistent enough 
in pursuing a hard line at strategic arms talks, in human rights 
and in trade. 2 Heritage was extremely dissatisfied with the gov¬ 
ernment’s policy in military matters, not enough increase in the 
military budget, preservation of the mythical “window of vul¬ 
nerability” in U.S. strategic forces, and the lack of necessary 
“rapid changes” in the balance of forces. 3 Richard Viguerie calls 
for a “policy of military superiority. . . combined with a multibil¬ 
lion dollar effort to fight the Communists with propaganda in 
every country of the world.” 4 

According to Tonelson, the contradiction between the Rea- 
ganites and the New Right lies in the assessment of the United 
States’ main foreign policy failures in the past few decades. The 
Radical Right believes these failures have been based on the loss 
of “long-term objectives” and “ideologically substantiated prin¬ 
ciples.” This happened supposedly because since World War II 
professional diplomats have been leading U.S. foreign policy, peo¬ 
ple the Right regards as “academic thinkers.” The New Right 
complains that those running foreign policy lack “firm beliefs or 
coherent philosophies” that are truly conservative. This is the 
reason for the tendency toward “compromises” on the internatio¬ 
nal scene, says the Radical Right 

Right-wing extremism in foreign policy views is an instinctive 
hostility to any talks with potential enemies, especially in arms 
limitation; confidence that the United States will always be the 
loser in such talks and its opponent, the winner; mistrust in the 

1 R. Holwill (ed). Op. cit., pp. 39-43. 

! Ibid., pp. 194-195. 

’ Ibid., p. 50. 

* Richard Viguerie. Op. cit., p. 118. 
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effectiveness of American political and military alliances, a poorly 
concealed despisal of U.S. allies in Western Europe as “liberals,” 
“cowards” and even “betrayers”; a desire to rely only on one’s 
own strength; profound pessimism with regard to the future de¬ 
velopment of the international system; expectation of a period of 
destabilization, conflicts and chaos; unconditional belief in the 
potential of the United States’ technological market which 
would enable it to gain the decisive military superiority over the 
Soviet Union by building some kind of “absolute” weapon. The 
only way this approach differs from that of the administration’s 
is in the language used, which is possibly a little more loose. 

When the leaders of U.S. diplomacy are labeled “traitors” one 
cannot help but remember that the McCarthyites once practic¬ 
ally called John Foster Dulles a “Red” and accused him of let¬ 
ting the “Communists” take away from the U.S. first place in 
the world. We know, however, what Dulles really was. And none 
of his successors was less right-wing, less anticommunist, or less 
adherent to “imperial” ideology and politics. It’s hardly likely 
that the New Right could be more consistent in this policy than 
Reagan, Weinberger, or Shultz. 

However, one could agree with the author of the article in 
the Foreign Service Journal in this respect: the Radical Right 
indeed rejects reason in foreign policy-making. These elements 
would like to return to “medieval and unbending” dogmas. 1 Ser¬ 
iously speaking, this is by no means an attempt to draw on tra¬ 
ditional sources of political life in the United States, but a desire 
to be guided only by the worst, most reactionary and aggressive 
aspects of these traditions—the conception of “Pax Americana” 
with its modern “imperial,” anticommunist and nuclear content. 
This is what Ronald Reagan and his associates are doing today. 

Naturally, in political life, and in the ruling class itself in the 
United States, not everything is developing the way the Radical 
Right would like it to. There are other tendencies as well. The 
New Right, enthused by the political horizons that have opened 
u p to them, do not notice or are ignoring these tendencies that 
are nevertheless capable of growing stronger. The move to the 
right in the United States is quite obvious, indeed, but the pol¬ 
itical demarcation in the country is much more complicated and 

1 Foreign Service Journal , Vol. 58, No. 9, Washington, October 
1981, p. 23. 
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contradictory. An ideological and political “consensus,” based on 
a move to the right, is not evident. If indeed there is a “consen¬ 
sus” on a number of important parameters, it is only in the rul¬ 
ing class, and not even as firm as it was, for instance, in the 
1950s. 

The New Right is intent on boosting the economy while fur¬ 
thering social inequality. But this undermines its social base in 
the middle class. In its argumentation about the “Soviet threat” 
the New Right is tangled in a mishmash of its own making. It 
maneuvers between stereotypes about “a climate of siege” sup¬ 
posedly due to the “growth of Soviet power,” and about the So¬ 
viet Union “not being so frightful” economically and militarily. 
But the common denominator of all these assertions is the image 
of an American empire, which leads it along the most danger¬ 
ous path possible in international relations in the nuclear age. 

The New Right is not the only faction of the Radical Right 
that would like to influence the Reagan Administration to get it 
to “build a new empire.” Much closer to the centers of foreign 
policy-making is another group which is not really far away 
from the New Right, but with a history of its own, including its 
history of relations with the administration, and it also carries 
weight with the administration. This group is the neoconserva¬ 
tives. 

Neoconservatives are often put in the same category with the 
right wing of the Republican Party. This is only partially cor¬ 
rect. Actually, the group is much more diverse in terms of its 
political origin and connections. It has right-wing Republicans 
“with seniority,” but it also has deserters from among the former 
left-wing and traditional liberals of the Democratic Party who 
were psychologically and politically “broken” by the outcome of 
the war in Vietnam and the decline of liberalism as a movement. 
Charles Tyroler, a leader of the neoconservatives, has said the 
aim is to enlighten the elite. 

The alignment of neoconservatives appeared back when the 
U.S. defeat in Vietnam was obvious, when the “Vietnam syn¬ 
drome” got started. Their “imperial” thinking was not connected 
with the peak of American “power,” but with the “downhill” 
movement in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Neoconservatives 
were eagerly searching for signs of eroding U.S. influence on the 
international scene; they sought those signs in the “growth of So- 
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viet military power,” the appearance of the “window of vulner¬ 
ability” to Soviet missiles, the “loss” of Angola, Ethiopia, Kam¬ 
puchea, Iran, Afghanistan, and Nicaragua, although these de¬ 
velopments had nothing to do with the “national security” of the 
United States, because they reflected the sentiment of the libera¬ 
tion movement of nations. 

The neoconservatives felt the “glorious past” of the United 
States was during the Cold War and the Caribbean crisis. As far 
as they were concerned, everything else was “decline,” “decay,” 
pressing toward a precipice. This was not, however, passive nos¬ 
talgia for the “good old days,” but a frank desire to return to the 
era when it seemed the military and political domination of the 
United States would last forever. The neoconservatives deliber¬ 
ately spread among Americans a feeling of humiliation, fear, 
despondency and despair over the “calamity” their country was 
in; they wanted Americans to feel irritation, hate, natio¬ 
nalism, chauvinism, racism, militarism and anti-Sovietism. To 
some degree they were successful in 1976 when Jimmy 
Carter began his term in the White House, and especially in 
1980 when Reagan, taking advantage, for one, of the Iranian- 
American crisis and chauvinist-militarist hysteria in the country, 
became President. 

Most importantly, in the seventies the neoconservatives were 
fanatically against detente which they believed was the root of 
all “evil.” In their opinion detente had “destroyed” the military 
and political power of Washington, and led the country into a 
trap. The Soviet Union became a “lethal threat” to the United 
States. The only way to “save” the country from catastrophe and 
the direct “invasion” by the Soviet Union was through the arms 
race and the development of new weapons systems to reestablish 
military superiority over the “Russians.” 

The “imperial” ideology of the neoconservatives was based on 
the historical retrospective of the Cold War. But that was not 
all. Its characteristic feature was its accent on nuclear war. Ro¬ 
bert Scheer writes: “As we shall see, a Cold War cabal of unre¬ 
constructed hawks and neo-hawks who had never been at ease 
with the arms control efforts of the Nixon, Ford and Carter ad¬ 
ministrations suddenly came into its own. The members of this 
group categorically reject peaceful coexistence with the Soviet 
Union. . . They seek instead through confrontation, through the 
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use of political and economic pressure and the threat of military 
weapons, to radically alter the nature of Soviet society. . . Con¬ 
vinced that the nuclear arms race is dangerous not in itself but 
only if the Soviets gain ‘superiority’, they have shifted the em¬ 
phasis of American foreign policy from the avoidance of nuclear 
war to the preparation for its possible outbreak.” 1 

The resultant neoconservative ideology and policies emerged at 
the intersection of, on the one hand, artificially generated disil¬ 
lusionment in the previous stage of foreign policy connected first 
of all in the minds of the neoconservatives with detente and the 
“communist conspiracy”; and, on the other, the equally imposed 
belief that by using weapons, including nuclear weapons, the 
world “American-style” could be recreated. This gave an impe¬ 
tus to Reagan’s election campaign. The British researcher, Coral 
Bell, has noted: “The serious pressure was that from the Repub¬ 
lican right, from late 1975 to August 1976. The main formal 
success for this sector of opinion came at the end of the period, 
in the foreign-policy plank adopted at the instance of Mr. Rea¬ 
gan’s supporters during the Republican convention.” 2 

In November 1976, when Reagan lost the election, the Com¬ 
mittee on the Present Danger was established. The organization 
attracted neoconservatives obsessed with the idea of imperial re¬ 
venge-seeking. Such people were Maxwell Taylor, D. Dillon, 
Henry Fowler, Lane Kirkland, David Packard, Edward B. Wil¬ 
liams, Eugene Rostow, William Casey, Charles Tyroler, Nor¬ 
man Podhoretz, Richard Allen, Richard Pipes, Frank Carlucci, 
Joseph P. Kemp, Fred Charles Ikle, Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
R. G. Stillwell, Irving Kristol, Richard Perle, Edward Rowny, 
William Van Cleave, Colin S. Gray, Kenneth L. Adelman, George 
Shultz, W. Allen Wallis, Michael Novak, and Max M. Kam- 
pelman. Ronald Reagan was also among them. 

The committee’s name was historically significant because a 
right-wing extremist organization during the Korean War had 
the same name. Now the committee’s target was detente and 
the SALT-2 Treaty. Of course, these were people other than 
those on the New Right. Robert Scheer stresses that in this com- 

1 Robert Scheer. With Enough Shovels: Reagan, Bush & Nuclear 
War, p. 5. 

' Coral Bell. The Diplomacy of Detente: The Kissinger Era. Robert¬ 
son, London, 1977, p. 51. 
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niittee “the marriage of this generally sophisticated ex-left and 
ex-liberal ideology with the more purely primitive rightist views 
of Ronald Reagan and his advisers and aides-de-camp has 
many implications for American policy.” 1 Besides, this group also 
had different goals—to penetrate directly into the “intimate cir¬ 
cle” of U.S. foreign policy, into the very centers of foreign policy¬ 
making so that it could promote the new “imperial” construction 
on a nuclear base not only in words, but in action. 

Remarks by Norman Podhoretz in Commentary, the citadel 
of neoconservatives, are a reflection of typical thinking in the 
Committee on the Present Danger. He writes: “Have we lost 
the will to defend the free world—yes, the free world—against 
the spread of Communism? Contemplating the strength of isola¬ 
tionist sentiment in the United States today, one might easily 
conclude that we have.” 2 Eugene Rostow believes we are living 
“.. . in a pre-war and not a post-war world.” 3 This statement 
manifests the desire to transform history. Robert Scheer notes: “In 
the special world of Rostow and the Committee on the Present 
Danger, the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, the high point of Ame¬ 
rican nuclear superiority over the Soviets, represents the good 
old days. .. But by the late sixties, despair over Vietnam had 
sapped the national will and led to the detente and disarmament 
of the seventies—the most dangerous of decades, in the Commit¬ 
tee’s views.” 4 

Richard J. Barnet, Director of the Washington-based Institute 
for Policy Studies, has pointed out that the revival of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Present Danger played an important role in mak¬ 
ing U.S. public opinion more militarist. The committee launched 
three campaigns against advocates of detente. Its members were 
active in the so-called Team B which wrote a report on the 
alleged “growth of the Soviet military threat” and set the tone 
for “juggling with statistics” which supposedly proved the Unit¬ 
ed States was behind militarily. 5 Then there was the 
attack on the head of the Arms Control and Disarma- 

1 R. Scheer. Op. cit., pp. 47-48. 

1 Norman Podhoretz. “Making the World Safe for Communism.” In: 
Commentary, April 1976, p. 41. 

1 R. Scheer. Op. cit., p. 5. 

‘ Ibid., p. 45. 

' Richard J. Barnet. Real Security. Restoring American Power in a 
Dangerous Decade. Simon & Schuster, New York, 1981, pp. 56-58. 
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merit Agency, Paul Warlike. The committee played the 
most active role in preventing the ratification of the SALT-2 
Treaty. 1 As a result, according to Barnet, the Carter Administ¬ 
ration was forced to give up the idea of arms control. 2 Barnet 
is not being totally honest. Actually the Carter Administration 
and the Committee on the Present Danger were working on a 
common cause; each of them simply had a separate role to play. 

The formation of the Reagan Administration in 1981 looked 
like an all-out mobilization of the members of the Committee on 
the Present Danger. During the campaign and up until the pre¬ 
sidential inauguration around 50 members of the committee work¬ 
ed as advisers to Reagan. While Reagan became President of 
the United States, people from this committee were given top 
posts in government, especially in foreign policy, defense, intel¬ 
ligence and propaganda. Charles Tyroler, once the head of the 
committee, has boasted that before Reagan took office “a small 
band of cold warriors had set out to reshape American foreign 
policy, which they felt was too soft on the Russians, and sudden¬ 
ly they had succeeded beyond their wildest dreams. One member 
of their group was now the President of the United States, and 
he had recruited heavily from the Committee’s ranks for his top 
foreign policy officials. Committee members were now ensconc¬ 
ed as heads of the CIA and the Arms Control and Disarma¬ 
ment Agency, and the top State and Defense Department and 
White House positions.” 3 

Tyroler has told the world that the “leaders of the govern¬ 
ment, the Secretary of Defense, the President of the United 
States, and the Secretary of State, the head of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, the National Security Adviser—when 
they give a speech, in general terms, it sounds like what we said 
in 1976.” 4 

The committee’s two main goals were apparently achieved 
thanks to the Reagan Administration: the development of detente 
was definitely stopped and the government stepped up its policy 
of anticommunism and preparations for nuclear war in the name 
of “imperial” plans. 

1 Ibid., pp. 59-60. 

* Ibid., p. 62. 

* R. Scheer. Op. cit., p. 36. 

4 Ibid., p. 37. 
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The neoconservatives rely in their activities on a number of 
“brain trusts” the Center for Strategic and International Stud¬ 
ies at Georgetown University which produced such people as 
Richard Allen, William F. Smith and Jeane Kirkpatrick; the 
American Enterprise Institute which harbored George Bush, Mi¬ 
chael Novak and Irving Kristol; the Hoover Institute employing 
Seymour Lipset; and the Hudson Institute which trained Colin 
S. Gray. This gives them an air of special “intellectualism,” at 
least in the eyes of the public. 

Of course, Ronald Reagan brought his own “imperial” ideo¬ 
logy into the Committee on the Present Danger. But he, in turn, 
was influenced by the committee being one of its members, and 
later on as President of the United States. In an attempt to un¬ 
derstand the dominant idea behind all of the Reagan Admini¬ 
stration’s foreign policy and military ambitions, Robert Scheer 
writes: “The origins of Administration policy can be found in 
the Committee’s founding statement: The principal threat to our 
nation, to world peace, and to the cause of human freedom is 
the Soviet drive for dominance based upon an unparalleled mil¬ 
itary buildup.” 1 This nonsense reminds one of Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice’s Adventures Through the Looking-Glass. Such perverted 
thinking by the Committee on the Present Danger and the Rea¬ 
gan Administration reflects a poorly concealed nostalgia for “Pax 
Americana” and is an attempt to justify their ineradicable pro¬ 
pensity for it by any means. 

However, Reagan and the neoconservatives are not totally 
united. The neoconservatives have more than once criticized the 
President and his administration from the right on foreign policy 
issues. They do everything to prove that Reagan’s actions are not 
the limits in neoconservative avant-gardism, that the world Ame¬ 
rican empire is desirable, but still a distant goal which the admi¬ 
nistration is not working on hard enough. Sometimes, resorting 
to rhetoric, they claim the President is continuing to make the 
same mistakes as his predecessors and is not reversing the process 
of America’s “decline.” In May of 1982 The New York Times 
carried the following comment: “Right-wing conservatives like 
Norman Podhoretz, editor of Commentary magazine, complain 


1 Ibid., p. 48. 






that Mr. Reagan is shifting to the old line of the Nixon, Ford 
and Garter administrations.” 1 

A well-known ideologue of neoconservatism, Irving Kristol, 
uses a more reserved tone in his criticism from the right of Rea¬ 
gan’s foreign policy: “In such a world, foreign policy—the de¬ 
fense of one’s national interests—would cease to exist, having been 
completely replaced by a diplomacy aiming to reconcile the in¬ 
terests of all. Our State Department acts most of the time as 
if that world were already at hand, as if diplomacy were no lon¬ 
ger the handmaiden of foreign policy but its master.” 2 

Without overestimating the differences between the neoconser¬ 
vatives and Reagan, and while understanding the “division of 
labor” between the administration and the neoconservatives and 
the game being played by the administration and the neoconser¬ 
vatives in conditioning public opinion for a harder line in inter¬ 
national affairs, we should see that in general there is no limit 
to the Right’s move toward the right. In the opinion of Rea¬ 
gan’s right-wing opposition, the President has not accomplished 
much of what they have been dreaming about. For instance, there 
has not been enough progress in building the “world Americ- 
an-style.” 

The people who used to be in the Committee on the Present 
Danger are now either administration officials or “free critics.” 
Some of them are supposed to appear to be cautious, and others 
are to provoke. Though some officials, such as Richard Pipes and 
Colin S. Gray, were not very restrained. Working in the National 
Security Council, Pipes once spoke out frankly saying “there is 
no alternative to war with the Soviet Union if the Russians do 
not abandon communism.” 3 Gray, an influential consultant to 
the National Security Council and Defense Department, who 
feels nuclear war with the Soviet Union is “acceptable” and even 
“inevitable,” has been just as cynical as Pipes: “The idea of a 
U.S. victory in nuclear war encompasses everything from ... re¬ 
storing the territorial status quo ante in Europe to —in extremis — 
destroying the Soviet state.” 4 Any agreement with the Soviet 

1 The New York Times, May 20, 1982. 

1 Irving Kristol. “Diplomacy vs. Foreign Policy in the U.S.” In: The 
Wall Street Journal, April 15, 1982, p. 26. 

5 R. Dugger. On Reagan, pp. 400-401, 

4 Ibid., p. 401. 
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Union on arms limitations, according to Gray, would be extreme¬ 
ly dangerous He believes the Soviet Union has an irresistible 
desire to secretly violate treaties. Gray feels the main problem 
with American nuclear strategy is that its ability to frighten the 
Soviet Union is decreasing. Therefore, the United States, in his 
opinion, should develop more realistic plans for nuclear war—- 
“limited” and “worldwide,” and strengthen the material founda¬ 
tion for waging such a war. 

The Reagan Administration is in the center of all relation¬ 
ships among the leaders of the Radical Right, not only among 
the neoconservatives close to it. While absorbing the ideological 
and political positions of right-wing organizations—“old,” “new” 
and neoconservative, it is also encouraging their activities with 
its foreign policy practice which for the most part goes along 
with the “ideals” of the Radical Right. Reagan’s “imperial” 
thought and “imperial” policies are tuned to the wavelength of 
the right-wing extremists and resound in unison with it. At the 
same time the administration itself is a tuning fork for the Rad¬ 
ical Right on questions of “building the empire.” The Reagan 
Administration’s struggle for military superiority, deployment of 
new weapons systems, installation of first-strike missiles in Eu¬ 
rope, arbitrary definition of “vitally important zones of U.S. na¬ 
tional interests,” occupation of Grenada, aggression in Lebanon, 
aid to counter-revolutionary mercenaries in Nicaragua and Af¬ 
ghanistan, and declaration of a “crusade” against communism 
are the bricks that are being laid for the foundation of the 
“American century” planned by the right-wing extremists in the 
1970s and 1980s. 

That is why extremist “criticism” of the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion is simply a bilateral tactic. 

In those cases when the administration is “criticized,” “admon¬ 
ished,” “instigated,” or “hurried” from the right, it is often 
what the administration is expecting and even eager for in order 
to carry out its plans further. The activity of the Reagan Admi¬ 
nistration is a kind of signal to the Radical Right to continue 
upholding its slogan of “Pax Americana,” to stir up and deceive 
public opinion, to encourage certain sections of the population 
to support and even push the administration in its most militar- 
J st measures dictated by “imperial” goals. In this complicated, 
but clear enough way, the “imperial” policies are transferred 




from ideological and political banners of the Radical Right into 
official doctrines of the American government and its programs 
implemented on the international scene. 

All social phenomena have their origins; the origins are deep- 
rooted in life itself. Foreign policy doctrines of American impe¬ 
rialism also have such origins. They are fostered by the system, 
paid by the monopolies, and grow in an undemocratic climate, 
increased reactionaiy and militarist trends. Political science not 
only persuades Americans that the capitalist system is “immut¬ 
able,” but also does much to make them receptive to various 
types of doctrines, plans and actions of a self-seeking and aggres¬ 
sive nature. People who are convinced of “American exclusive¬ 
ness,” “national superiority,” and the United States’ “leader¬ 
ship mission” in the world are more likely to accept the most 
frank doctrines of war with the least moral resistance. 

Bourgeois ideologues know very well that doctrines of war 
and world domination require preparation of the public that is 
thorough, lengthy and multifaceted. People have to be convinced 
that wars and enormous spending on weapons are not only not 
evil, but even beneficial. They are told that wars and weapons 
supposedly improve Americans’ material well-being, strengthen 
the country’s world prestige, and maintain the American “fight¬ 
ing spirit” necessary to accomplish future “great” objectives. Peo¬ 
ple’s minds must be made receptive to violence in general. The 
American way of life and propaganda persistently shape such per¬ 
sonalities “capable” of ruling the world by means of coercion. 

Thus, today the leadership of the United States is in the hands 
of right-wing conservatives and the Radical Right. But their 
ideology was nurtured for a long time by many generations of 
conservative and right-wing radical Americans. As for foreign 
policy, it is not particularly new under the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, except for the cowboy simplicity in conducting international 
affairs. The “imperial” doctrine of American superiority has been 
a subject of concern to all postwar government teams both in 
practical politics and in theory, which will be explained in the 
following chapters. 







PART TWO 


DOCTRINES 





CHAPTER FOUR 


the maelstrom of atomic passions 


The doctrines of international relations, which are today of¬ 
fered in abundance on the American and world markets, were 
developed in a real social milieu, serve real political objectives 
and are designed for real conforming individuals. The ideology 
and atmosphere of the Cold War reduced thinking to a small, 
primitive choice of stereotypes like “national interests,” “the com¬ 
munist threat” and “messianic destiny.” In this situation the mi¬ 
santhropic doctrines of war, “thermonuclear destruction” and 
“holocaust” are easily spread. And the far from pious sermons 
of the political scientists are embodied in the interventionist pol¬ 
icy of the ruling elite. 

The doctrines of war by themselves, of course, can hardly be 
expected to appear attractive, except to their clients. But they 
are nevertheless designed for the masses, and for this reason mil¬ 
itarism and military propaganda are founded on the thesis of 
“national interests.” This thesis sends a chill down the spine; it 
is something that cannot be argued with, it can be used to justify 
any action that in normal conditions would give rise to protest 
or even be considered criminal. “National interests” are sacred 
and they allow the ruling quarters and their punitive bodies to 
persecute people for anything that can be interpreted as being 
against them and to sanctify with these magical words everything 
that is “necessary” for the interests of the ruling elite. The pol¬ 
icy of the cross and the sword, of strength and the dollar now 
appeals to the “highest national interests,” and any distrust of 
them amounts to treason. In a concentrated form the “national 
interest” doctrine expresses the aggressive ambitions of American 
imperialism, lured by the prospect of world domination. 

During and immediately after World War II it was often as- 
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serted that the United States made a strategic mistake in ally¬ 
ing itself to the U.S.S.R. in the anti-Hitler coalition. The former 
leader of the Republican Party, Robert Taft, in a book entitled 
A Foreign Policy for Americans, says that as early as June 25, 
1941, he warned that the victory of the Communists in the war 
would be far more dangerous to the United States from an ide¬ 
ological standpoint than the victory of fascism. Had the U.S. 
government at the time paid heed to his advice, he claims, things 
would have turned out much different and far more in the in¬ 
terests of the United States. In his book America Faces Russia, 
Thomas Bailey describes the joint struggle against Hitlerism as a 
“strange alliance” and arraigns Roosevelt for not having suf¬ 
ficient political acumen to capitalize on the difficult position of 
the U.S.S.R. in 1941 and 1942. 

And how was he supposed to have capitalized? The answer is 
to be found in a book entitled The Wars of America by Robert 
Leckie. According to him, it was only due to subjective reasons 
that the Americans did not attain world domination after the 
war. Referring to Roosevelt’s death, Leckie says: “The one man 
who could have ordered them (i.e. the Americans— Ed.) east¬ 
ward had breathed his last.” 1 

Repeating the well-known statement of President Truman, the 
American political scientist, Stanton Griffis, writes: “It would 
have been far better if we had simply enabled the Russians and 
Germans to exterminate each other.” 2 According to B. Gardner, 
after Truman came to the White House he refused to “suspect 
any thing but the worst” in relations with the Soviet Union. 3 

The result of this thinking, which reflected quite definite in¬ 
terests of the ruling quarters, was the first Cold War started by 
the United States. Many commentators believe that the Gold 
War is logically linked with the victory over fascism. As early 
as 1952 the notorious Senator Joseph McCarthy said: “It can, 
I believe, be safely stated that World War III started with the 
Russian victory at Stalingrad.” 4 For a short period of time this 



1 Robert Leckie. The Wars of America. Harper & Row Publishers, 
New York, 1968, p. 819. 

2 Stanton Griffis. Lying in £fate. Doubleday, New York, 1952, p. 157. 
’ B. Gardner. The Year that Changed the World: 1945. Coward- 

McCann, New York, 1964, p. 310. 

‘ Joseph R. McCarthy. America’s Retreat from Victory. Devin-Adair, 
New York, 1952, p. 31. 
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opinion seemed embarrassing in its frankness, but from approxim¬ 
ately 1959 onwards, it became generally accepted in U.S. polit¬ 
ical scholarship. Thus, Waltei Rostow claims that the Gold War 
can be dated from the time that it became clear that Stalingrad 
would hold, i.e. roughly from the beginning of 1943. 1 

Thus, the Cold War began, it turns out, in the year when the 
Nazi invaders had been dealt a blow that made their eventual 
defeat evident even to supporters of fascism in the United States. 
Had it not been for Stalingrad, there would have been no 
Cold War; the cause of the Cold War lies in the victory over 
Nazism. 

There was much talk in bourgeois political scholarship about 
the “strange” alliance between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. during the war. This talk had a precise aim—to prepare 
the American people for a new war, a war against the Soviet 
people. After the war this psychological reorientation was con¬ 
ducted on an extensive scale. Every type of deception was em¬ 
ployed, including falsification, lies, statements isolated from their 
context, twisted logic, the crude substitution of concepts, play¬ 
ing up to chauvinist and nationalist feelings, capitalizing on ig¬ 
norance and much else. 

The program roots of the Cold War, as has already been em¬ 
phasized, go back to Churchill’s speech in Fulton on March 5, 
1946. The ideology of anti-Sovietism, the “crusades” and the 
“Soviet threat,” which were propagated by that politician and 
to which he had in fact held all his life, virtually provided po¬ 
litical scientists, who were professionally orientated towards anti¬ 
communism with a code of theses, arguments and slogans. “A 
shadow has fallen upon the scenes so lately lighted by the Allied 
victory. . . The Communist parties or fifth columns constitute a 
growing challenge and peril to Christian civilization. . . For that 
reason the old doctrine of a balance of power is unsound. We 
cannot afford, if we can help it, to work on narrow margins 
offering temptations to a trial of strength.” This speech contains 
virtually all the propaganda stereotypes of the postwar period. 
There are the calls to defend “freedom,” “democracy,” and 
“human rights” together with references to the “aggressiveness” 
of the U.S.S.R., etc. Churchill appealed and intimidated. “The 

1 W. W. Rostow. The United States in the World Arena. Harper 
& Row, New York, 1960, p. 141. 
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United States,” he said, “stands at this time at the pinnacle of 
world power. . . You must feel. . . also anxiety lest you fall below 
the level of achievement. Opportunity is here now. . . Beware, 
I say: time may be short. Do not let us take the course of let¬ 
ting events drift along. . . ,” 1 In the meantime Britain continued 
to keep in its occupation zone 700.000 non-demobilized German 
troops 2 —probably hoping for that “opportunity”. 

But Churchill’s speech only amounted to a manifesto of the 
Gold War. It only expressed what to all intents and purposes had 
already become U.S. foreign policy. According to William Taub- 
man, at talks between Molotov and Truman on April 23, 1945 
the latter behaved provocatively, in a way that marked a new 
American approach altering history’s course. But soon the provo¬ 
cationary program put forward by Churchill developed into what 
has since become known as the “Truman Doctrine”—the first 
formalized political directive which officially opened the Cold 
War. Justifying U.S. claims to world domination at a joint meet¬ 
ing of Congress in March 1947, the President said that the 
free nations expected the United States to defend their freedoms, 
and called for decisiveness in performing the United States’ lead¬ 
ing role. To all intents and purposes he gave a literal repetition 
of the Fulton oracle’s ideas. 

The July 1947 issue of Foreign Affairs carried an article en¬ 
titled: “The Sources of Soviet Conduct” by an unnamed author 
(who later proved to be George F. Kennan). This article stated 
that “the main element of any United States policy toward 
the Soviet Union must be that of a long-term patient but firm 
and vigilant containment.” 3 

This article gave birth to the doctrine of “containing com¬ 
munism.” In Kennan’s words, its basic parameters were “long¬ 
term expectation” and “patience,” and also “vigilance” and “firm¬ 
ness.” But it was not long before “patience” became provoca¬ 
tions and “firmness” the threat of a thermonuclear war. 

The fact that Kennan preferred to remain anonymous is also 
not surprising, for his role in the American propaganda system 

1 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives. March 9-16, 1946, pp. 7770- 
7771. 

! Gabriel Kolko. The Politics of War. Random House, New York, 
1968, p. 505. 

' Foreign Affairs, July 1947, pp. 566-582. 
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has been very special. Being an experienced diplomat as well 
as a skilful speaker and writer, he was also something of a master 
in the art of brainwashing. Closely connected with the govern¬ 
ment quarters and well informed on the practical side of foreign 
policy, Kennan makes occasional probes into public opinion on 
the acute problems of international relations. And as is expected, 
his suggestions give rise to discussions, enabling the U.S. leaders 
to study public reaction and test the workability of one or other 
doctrine with its possible drawbacks and advantages. 

Ruling circles are thus doubly satisfied. On the one hand dis¬ 
cussion to a certain extent blunts direct criticism, on the other 
it provides an opportunity for catching public moods and, if ne¬ 
cessary, adopting different approaches. Criticism of current for¬ 
eign policy is channeled down convenient paths, while at the 
same time the stability of the “new units” in foreign policy plans 
are tested. George Kennan plays a very similar role in this to 
Walter Lippmann and, to a certain extent, to James Warburg 
and Chester Bowles. 

Thus, American political science begins its reckoning of the 
doctrine of “containment” with the article Kennan published in 
1947. But the time of the publication is purely a matter of tactics. 
In point of fact, the doctrine was evolved earlier as a reflection 
of the position long held by ruling quarters in the United States 
toward the Soviet Union. In his memoirs Kennan admits that he 
“never did consider the Soviet Union a fit ally or associate. . . 
for this country.” 1 But this position was only fully recognized 
with the beginning of the Cold War. 

In February 1946, Kennan had already presented a paper 
claiming that only U.S. military supremacy could “contain” com¬ 
munism. He even boasts that long before the publication of the 
article in Foreign Affairs he was “inspiring” and “encouraging” 
Washington to “take a hard line,” 2 and the February memorand¬ 
um was the basis for the later sensational article. The basic 
strategic hope of both documents was that, confronted with “un¬ 
alterable counterforce,” the Soviet system will collapse in ten 
or fifteen years. But when it turned out that it was Kennan’s hope 
and not the Soviet system that collapsed, he began to prevaricate. 

1 George F. Kennan. Memoirs: 1925-1950. Little, Brown and Co., 
Boston, 1967, p. 57. 

' Ibid., p. 267. 
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He accused the government of misunderstanding him and put¬ 
ting the main emphasis on war rather than on economy and po¬ 
litics. “But,” wrote Herbert Feis, “this later attempt to confine 
the applicability of what he wrote is unconvincing.” 1 

Later in his memoirs Kennan attempted to justify himself. Of 
course, it would be only fair to point out that, for all his pro¬ 
fessional functionalism it cannot be denied that Kennan was able 
to make a realistic assessment of international events and adopt 
a critical attitude to his own political science heritage. His spee¬ 
ches and articles from 1979 to 1984 are noted for their antiwar 
sentiments. They contain appeals for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes at the conference table and for curbing 
the arms race. But that is today; at the time the doctrine of 
“containment” was widely discussed in the press and was a firm¬ 
ly established part of university courses on the history, theory 
and practice of U.S. foreign policy. It had both adherents and 
critics. 

One of its most ardent supporters was Hans J. Morgenthau. 
In an article entitled “The Mainsprings of American Foreign 
Policy: The National Interest Vs. Moral Abstractions” 2 he sup¬ 
ported the doctrine of “containment” and proposed what he 
called its “active” continuation. “Containment” he called “the 
first, realist phase of American foreign policy. . .” 

Morgenthau divides the history of U.S. foreign policy into 
three periods. The first he calls the period of “realistic orienta¬ 
tion.” This is the earliest period, when, according to Morgen¬ 
thau, foreign policy took a precise account of national interests. 
Its main objective was struggle for power and its instrument— 
force. The second period he calls “ideological,” when, he asserts, 
moral principles began to dominate in politics. The third period 
was ushered in by the Spanish-American War of 1898. From 
this time onwards, Morgenthau claims, American diplomacy 
acted only on the basis of moral abstractions that were complete¬ 
ly divorced from national interests. 

Obviously, these assertions are devoid of historical truth. The 
Spanish-American War initiated an epoch of imperialist wars and 
was the beginning of the particularly aggressive policy of impe- 

' Herbert Feis. From Trust to Terror. Blond, London, 1971, p. 223. 

! The American Political Science Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, De¬ 
cember 1950, pp. 833-854. 
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rialism. What it had to do with “moral abstractions” is quite in¬ 
comprehensible. But then, of course, the aggressive wars waged 
against Vietnam, Lebanon, Grenada and Nicaragua have all 
been justified by moral duty and national interests; this is closer 
to Morgenthau’s views. But the excursus into the past was neces¬ 
sary to his appeal for a return to a “realistic course” that was 
fully and totally in line with “national interests.” In an article 
by the same author, published in The Year Book of World Af¬ 
fairs 1951, the “moral” principles that are claimed to be still in¬ 
herent in U.S. foreign policy are again subjected to attack. The 
only moral principle that Morgenthau recognizes is the principle 
of “national interest.” Other “universal moral principles con¬ 
crete enough to guide the political actions of individual nations” 
do not exist, says the author. 1 

Morgenthau came to believe so deeply in the concept of the 
“national interest” that he explained the lack of major contro¬ 
versy in Soviet-American relations as a “pathological inversion” 
of national priorities. As soon as the American aggression in Vi¬ 
etnam terminated, he forecast, the U.S. would again pursue for¬ 
eign policies based on the “rational assessment ... of our nation¬ 
al interests” and would therefore be likely to find itself again 
in “conflict with the Soviet Union.” 2 

Expounding his concept of “realism” in international rela¬ 
tions in a book entitled In Defense of the National Interest, 
Morgenthau developed to a certain extent the ideas set out in an 
earlier work The Politics Among Nations, which was published 
in 1948. According to him, only a policy based on the “na¬ 
tional interest” and permeated with a “healthy egoism” has 
genuine moral grandeur. Any other policy is immoral. The rela¬ 
tions between nations is only a struggle for power in which brute 
force plays the dominant role. Therefore a policy of the “na¬ 
tional interest” cannot be successful unless it is backed up by 
force. 

From this point of view, according to Morgenthau, the United 
States made four big mistakes in the postwar period. First, 
Hs foreign policy suffered from utopianism: U.S. policy makers 

1 The Year Book of World Affairs 1951, Stevens & Sons Limited, 
London, 1951, p. 33. 

! Hans J. Morgenthau. “Changes and Chances in American-Soviet 
Relations.” Foreign Affairs, No. 3, 1971, p. 436. 
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naively supposed that in relations between the United States 
and other countries there were no selfish aims, with “moral prin¬ 
ciples” dominating. “Realists,” i.e. other countries, supposedly 
take advantage of this to trick the American “moralists.” Secon¬ 
dly, there was “legalism.” The essence of this mistake lay in the 
fact that the United States put its faith in some abstract juridi¬ 
cal schemes in the belief that all political issues could be settled 
by treaties and laws. Thirdly, the American leaders, it is claimed, 
were suffering from “sentimentalism:” in their tireless concern 
for the “general welfare,” they supposedly forgot the national in¬ 
terests. Finally, the international policy of the United States is 
accused of “neoisolationism.” The old-style isolationists, claims 
the author, wanted to have nothing to do with the world; the 
new breed, in their “belief in American omnipotence,” 1 are ready 
to deal with the world, but only on their own terms. Neoisola¬ 
tionism thus amounts to imperialist policy. 

The pretentious terminology and sophisticated words with 
which the book abounds have one overall objective—to call for 
a policy based on force. Particularly characteristic is the example 
with neoisolationism. Morgenthau noted quite rightly that U.S. 
politicians would like to establish relations with the world on 
their own terms only and made a point of saying that this posi¬ 
tion was erroneous. But he himself calls for “realism” in politics, 
a “realism” which he interprets as a policy of strength if the 
“national interest” should require it. 

The “national interest” doctrine proved to be very convenient 
since it gave the aggressive ambitions of the monopolies the sem¬ 
blance of an overall national concern. This doctrine, which is 
dealt with in more detail later on, has not only not faded with 
the passage of time, but has become the leading practical con¬ 
cept in American international policy. Morgenthau’s thesis about 
“moralism,” which he associated with the “national interest,” is 
still being discussed, too. 

Discourses on “moralism,” unlike the active defense of the 
“national interest” doctrine, are far from being unanimous, al¬ 
though in his propaganda speeches Ronald Reagan, for instance, 
continually capitalizes on both theses. The evolution of the for- 

' Hans J. Morgenthau. In Defense of the National Interest. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1951, p. 129. 
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iner theories, according to Kolkowicz, has “emptied American 
strategic thought of much of its political and ethical content” 1 
since the central idea of a “new science of warfare” concentrates 
on a total nuclear conflict. Although the thesis that ethical con¬ 
siderations played a part in determining U.S. foreign policy in 
the past is highly debatable, the author’s admission that they do 
not exist today is noteworthy. 

Morgenthau was actively supported by George Kennan. In a 
book entitled American Diplomacy 1900-1950 2 he wrote that 
U.S. foreign policy in the past had suffered from a legalistic and 
moralistic approach to international affairs. Like Morgenthau, 
Kennan needed to make this assertion to substantiate the “rea¬ 
listic” doctrine. He based it on force as being the most reliable 
factor determining the course of international developments. 
“Realism” of this kind, he believes, meets most fully the national 
interests of the country. 

Thus, according to the adherents of the doctrine of “realism,” 
force is the main arbiter in international relations. And this far 
from wise thought is dished up in numerous guises. Eclecticism, 
legalism, idealism, utopianism—call them what you like, but 
what they all boil down to in the end is the same hackneyed 
idea: the communist “threat” makes it necessary to “contain” 
communism, and “containment” can only be achieved through 
a superior power. More money and effort, therefore, must be spent 
on armaments and economic and psychological militarization. 

How simple, nay artless, the logic! Capital in the pocket and 
innocence in the eyes with a touch of sentimentalism and uto¬ 
pianism. But, of course, the profits of the arms industry have 
got nothing to do with greed, it is claimed they are due to po¬ 
litical needs, because of the “threat” of communism. There is no 
alternative. The “love of peace”- -American-style, of course—is 
triumphant. With bayonets pointed. And all the time the words 
thunder: “national defense,” “defense against the aggressor,” 
“national interest,” etc., etc. But all this requires weapons—con¬ 
ventional and nuclear. Lots of weapons. In the first two postwar 

1 Roman Kolkowicz. Military Strategy and Political Interests: the So¬ 
viet Union and the United Slates. Center for International and Strategic 
Studies, Los Angeles, 1981, p. 3. 

’ George F. Kennan. American Diplomacy 1900-1950. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1952, p. 1 OCT. 
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decades alone the United States spent approximately one tril¬ 
lion dollars on arms. And it spent as much again in the follow¬ 
ing fifteen years. By the end of the 1980s the United States in¬ 
tends to double this figure. 

It is difficult to understand why, but the “containment” doc- ' 
trine has frequently been described as “liberal.” It’s too passive, 
they say, it is not really suitable for vigorous practical action, and 
it allows the initiative to pass to the opponent. This, however, 
is an unjust criticism. Kennan, in the article which actually in¬ 
troduced the doctrine of “containment,” by no means rejects the 
idea of a “world empire” and war with the socialist countries. 
For him it is only a matter of time. “The theory of the inevitab¬ 
ility of the eventual fall of capitalism,” writes Kennan, “has the 
fortunate connotation that there is no hurry about it. The forces 
of progress can take their time in preparing the final coup de 
grace.” 1 But . . . this has not happened. Later Kennan asserted 
that he had been misunderstood. He, Kennan claims, did not 
mean any blows. “But I saw no necessity for a Soviet-American 
war, nor anything to be gained by one, then or at any time.” 2 

This was written later, however. But at that time militarist 
propaganda was blatant. The sophisticated terms were not in 
vogue. Military straightforwardness was practiced, and the sim¬ 
plicity of the arguments seemed to suggest that they were not even 
required. 

It is claimed in Western political literature that during the 
early postwar years the American leaders wanted to strengthen 
cooperation with the Soviet Union, and that it was only around 
the time of the first postwar presidential elections (1948) and 
immediately after them, when the Soviet Union allegedly began 
to display “aggressive tendencies,” that the United States was 
forced to “defend itself” and embarked on the road of “armed 
peace.” 

Here we note the term “defend itself.” As we shall see sub¬ 
sequently, even the most aggressive doctrines were decked out in 
“defensive” clothing. And it can hardly be denied that this ploy 
justified itself, at least from the point of view of its influence on 
ordinary Americans. Bourgeois propaganda managed to brain- 


1 Foreign Affairs, Vol. 25, No. 4, July 1947, pp. 572-573. 
1 George F. Kennan. Memoirs: 1925-1950, p. 364. 
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wash millions of Americans into thinking that preparations for 
war and vast expenditure on armaments were a necessary re¬ 
sponse. 

Indeed, it all sounds as though it were said today. When Rea¬ 
gan became President he put enormous effort into stepping up 
the arms race, aggravating international tension and encourag¬ 
ing chauvinism in his country. He set about feverishly burning 
the bridges that had been built with great difficulties between 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States through the joint efforts of 
the two countries during the years of detente. And all this was 
done under the slogan of “national defense” in order to strength¬ 
en the “weakening power” of the U.S. in the face, of course, of 
the “Soviet threat.” Having created an atmosphere of militarist 
hysteria throughout the country, he sharply inflated military ex¬ 
penditures and thereby performed the simple operation of pump¬ 
ing money out of the taxpayers’ pockets into the corporations’ 
safes. Such repetitiveness of political campaigns becomes in the 
United States a definite system which coincides in time with the 
production of new generations of weapons. This is what has hap¬ 
pened with Reagan’s politics, too. Having obtained the money 
for weapons and put new systems into production, the U.S. Pre¬ 
sident began to re-record his rhetorical song, crying with a dem¬ 
agogic passion for peace as once he had for war, the only dif¬ 
ference being that he backed up his speeches for war with ac¬ 
tion, while his words about peace have remained empty phrases. 

I have frequently had occasion to talk with Americans from 
various walks of life—workers, farmers, students, teachers, doc¬ 
tors, scientists, artists, politicians and diplomats. With very few 
exceptions they believe that the Soviet Union is simply waiting 
for a convenient opportunity to send its troops to the shores of 
America or drop atomic bombs on American cities. The argu¬ 
ments refuting these delusions are listened to attentively, but the 
doubts still remain. Such are the destructive results of propa¬ 
ganda which deprives Americans of elementary factual informa¬ 
tion on international affairs while at the same time getting it to 
work for the selfish egotistical interests of Big Business, particu¬ 
larly in the war industry, which cannot exist, let alone flourish, 
without hysteria over an “external enemy.” On the one hand, 
this situation makes it possible to get money for the production 
of arms, while on the other, it creates a serious obstacle to the 
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formation of antiwar attitudes. And both provide political cap¬ 
ital for the ruling forces. 

The average American knows extremely little of the real facts. 
Even bourgeois political science has on frequent occasions inad¬ 
vertently let slip the fact that U.S. strategy is aimed at destroy¬ 
ing the Soviet Union and quite openly referred to the militant 
longings of the monopolies, convincing Americans of the fatal¬ 
istic inevitability of war. William C. Bullitt, a former U.S. Am¬ 
bassador in Moscow, wrote in September 1944 in Life that We¬ 
stern civilization was being threatened by “hordes of invaders 
from the East,” and therefore war was probable, if not inevi¬ 
table. 1 But never mind the postwar period! As early as December 
1919 the then Secretary of State Lansing wrote to President Wil¬ 
son that “against this machine [Soviet power] it may be that 
only force will prevail.” 2 

In 1947 a work was published in the United States by James 
Burnham, entitled The Struggle for the World. He was subse¬ 
quently recognized as the father of the doctrine of “liberation 
from communism,” which was so enthusiastically espoused by 
Dulles and Eisenhower. In this work Burnham vehemently co¬ 
mes out for a third world war which is supposed to bring about 
a world “democratic order” under the aegis of the United States, 
of course. The main instrument for the achievement of this 
aim is to be atomic weapons. Another well-known American 
ideologist, Herman Finer, in a book entitled America's Destiny 
claims that only the United States could head a world state. 
Therefore it should stop at nothing in a Did to seize power over 
the world. 

The ruling clique could not wait to use atomic weapons; it 
needed to brainwash public opinion as soon as possible, to in¬ 
flame chauvinist feelings and to capitalize on the “uniqueness” of 
the moment, when the atomic bomb promised to bring power 
over the world. The century-old longing now seemed quite fea¬ 
sible. The ideological prophets of the empire now rushed head¬ 
long into the maelstrom of nuclear passions. 

Bourgeois political science, now more self-confident than ever 

1 Cited from: Corliss Lamont. Are H’e Being Talked Into War? Basic 
Pamphlets, New York, 1952, p. 2. 

' R. Strausz-Hupe, S. Possony. International Relations in the Age 
of Conflict Between Democracy and Dictatorship, p. 674. 
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before, began to persuade the public that U.S. domination was 
an historical inevitability and even a blessing. Works were writ¬ 
ten claiming that pure expansion was always in the national in¬ 
terests of the United States. It was justified by historical experi¬ 
ence. 1 


1 The record of wars and subversive interference by the United States 
of America into the affairs of other countries is impressive: 1785-1795— 
war against Algeria; 1798-1800 naval war against France; 1801-1805— 
war against Tripoli; 1801-1803 war against Morocco; 1803-1806 —ope¬ 
rations against Spain on the River Sabine; 1812-1815 war against Brit¬ 
ain, declared with the aim of seizing Canada and Florida; 1812-1814— 
seizure of Spanish Western Florida; 1813—landing and military opera¬ 
tions on the island of Nuku Hiva (Marquesas Islands); 1816-1818—war 
against Algeria; 1819-1829 and 1819-1825—expeditions to Yellowstone, 
the invasion of Cuba, Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo and Yucatan (Mexi¬ 
co); 1826—intervention against the Hawaiian Islands by the U.S. Navy; 
1827—armed expedition to the Greek Islands of Mikonos and Andros; 
1831-1832—armed expedition to the Falkland Islands; 1832—armed ex¬ 
pedition against Kuala Bator (Sumatra); 1833—landing in Buenos Ai¬ 
res; 1835 armed expedition against Samoa; 1838—armed expedition 
against Sumatra; 1840—armed expedition against the Fiji Islands; 1841 
military expeditions to the Drummond Islands in the Gilbert Archi¬ 
pelago; 1843—military expedition against Liberia; 1847-1848 -war with 
Mexico resulting in the latter’s loss of enormous areas of its best land; 
1847—occupation of the Bay of Samana (Haiti); 1852-1853—landing in 
Buenos Aires; 1853-1854 -landing and punitive operations in Nicaragua; 
1854-1856—military expeditions to Shanghai, Canton and other Chinese 
ports; 1855—military expedition to the Fiji Islands; 1855-1858- land¬ 
ings in Montevideo (Uruguay); 1856 -landing in Panama (New Gre¬ 
nada); 1857 -landing in Nicaragua and its occupation; 1858 military 
expedition to the Uiha Islands; 1858-1859 naval expedition against 
Paraguay; 1859 landing in Shanghai; 1859 invasion of the Island of 
San Juan in the Juan de Fuca Strait; 1859 invasion of Mexico; 1860 
landing in Kiscmbo (Portuguese West Africa); 1860 landing in Pa¬ 
nama (Colombia); 1863-1864 military operations against the Japanese 
at Shimonoseki (Japan); 1865 landing in Panama (Colombia); 1866— 
landing and military operations in Niuchuang and other Chinese towns; 
1866—invasion of Mexico; 1867—expedition devastating Formosa; 1867- 
1872—expeditions, landings and military operations in Korea; 1868 
landing in Montevideo (Uruguay); 1868 -landing and military opera¬ 
tions in a number of Japanese ports; 1868—invasion of Colombia; 1870- 
1873 landings in Mexico; 1870 landing in Panama (Colombia); 1874— 
landing in Honolulu (Hawaiian Islands); 1876 landing in Mexico; 
1882 landing in Egypt; 1885- invasion of Panama; 1888 invasion of 
Haiti; 1888 landing in Seoul (Korea); 1890 -landing in Buenos Aires 
(Argentina); 1891—landing in Haiti; 1891--armed intervention in Chi- 
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le; 1893—landing in Honolulu and temporary annexation of the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands; 1894 defeat of Brazilian forces at Rio de Janeiro; 1894 
—landing in Nicaragua; 1894-1896 landings in Korea and China; 1895 
—landing in Colombia; 1896—new landing in Nicaragua; 1898 final 
occupation of the Hawaiian Islands; 1898 landing in Nicaragua; 1898- 
1899—war with Spain and occupation of Cuba, the Philippines, Guam 
and Puerto Rico; 1899—landing in Nicaragua; 1899 military expedi¬ 
tion to the Fiji Islands; 1899--devastating military operations in Samoa 
and final occupation of the Tutuila Island; 1899-1902 war with the 
Philippines; 1900-1901—armed expedition to crush the Boxer Rebellion 
in China; 1900-1902 landings in Panama and Colombia; 1902-1912 — 
operations against the Mahomedans in the Samar and Leyte Islands (the 
Philippines); 1903—permanent occupation of the Panama Canal; 1903- 
1904 —landings and military operations in Santo Domingo; 1904 land¬ 
ing in Panama; 1904 -landing in Seoul (Korea); 1906-1909—occupa¬ 
tion of Cuba; 1907—military intervention in Nicaragua; 1907 landings 
in Honduras; 1908—military interventions in Panama; 1910 landing 
in Nicaragua; 1910—military intervention in Honduras; 1911 new mil¬ 
itary intervention in Honduras; 1911-1912 landings in China and naval 
expeditions against Peking; 1912 -military intervention in Panama; 1912 
-landings in Cuba; 1912 landing in Turkey; 1912-1925 wave of mil¬ 
itary interventions in Nicaragua; 1913- landings in Mexico; 1914 troop 
landing in Haiti; 1914- expedition against Mexico. Seizure of Veracruz; 
1914- -military intervention against Santo Domingo; 1915-1934 -occu¬ 
pation of Haiti; 1915-1916—punitive expedition against Mexico; 1916- 
1925—military occupation of Santo Domingo; 1917-1932 -military oc¬ 
cupation of Cuba; 1917-1918 participation in World War I; 1918-1920 
-occupation of the Chiriqui Province (Panama); 1918-1920 war 
against Russia; 1919 landing in Honduras; 1919 military intervention 
in Costa Rica; 1920- -military intervention in Guatemala; 1921 military 
intervention in Panama and Costa Rica; 1922-1941 landings, military 
and occupational operations in China; 1924-1925 landings and bom¬ 
bings in Honduras; 1925—landing in Panama; 1926-1933 military oc¬ 
cupation of Nicaragua; 1931 troop landing in Honduras; 1933 patrol¬ 
ling of the Cuban coast without landing; 1937 Panay military opera¬ 
tion on the Yangji River (China); 1938—occupation of the Canton and 
Enderbury Islands (Pacific Ocean); 1941—occupation of Greenland 
ports; 1941—occupation of Iceland; 1950-1953 war against the Korean 
people; 1953—overthrow of the Mossadegh government in Iran with 
C.I.A. aid; 1954—armed intervention by C.I.A. mercenaries in Guate¬ 
mala; 1958 -instigation of the Middle East crisis; 1958—armed demon¬ 
strations near the islands of Quemoy and Ma-tsu; 1960—U-2 spy plane 
sent over Soviet territory; 1960—instigation of the “U.N. operation” in 
the Congo; 1961—Bay of Pigs invasion; 1961 instigation of the Berlin 
crisis; 1964—armed provocation in the Gulf of Tonkin; 1964-1972—■ 
the Vietnam War; 1965 intervention against the Dominican Republic; 
1966—C.I.A. plot and the overthrow of President Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana; 1970- -military intervention in Laos and Cambodia; 1973- -or¬ 
ganization of the military-fascist coup in Chile, murder of President 
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The long chain of American intervention and aggressions has 
always been dealt with in the doctrines of the political scientists. 
For example, in his book The Evolution of American Foreign Pol¬ 
icy 1 the well-known historian, Dexter Perkins, argues that the 
United States has never been too shy about the means to achieve 
its aims. If one turns to the basic doctrines, they have always 
essentially boiled down to “reasonable interventionism”—-an ele¬ 
gant combination, if ever there was one! 

The Monroe Doctrine provided for the U.S. undivided domi¬ 
nation in the Western hemisphere—or war with anyone who dar¬ 
ed to encroach on that right. 


Salvador Allende; 1974-1975—subversive activity in Portugal; 1975— 
murder of the progressive Kenyan leader, Mwangi Kariuki; 1975—over¬ 
throw of the Whitlam labor government in Australia, organized by the 
C I A.; 1977 murder of President Marien Ngouabi of the People’s Re¬ 
public of Congo; 1979-1981 -operations against Iran; 1960-1981 
frequent attempts to assassinate Fidel Castro; 1981 plans to murder 
Muammar al Gaddafi, leader of the Libyan revolution; 1981- -murder 
of Omar Torrijos, head of the Panama government; 1981- plot against 
Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India; 1981—inspiration of the at¬ 
tempt on the life of President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia; 1980-1984 - 
subversive activities against Poland; 1980-1984 training and dispatch of 
bandit detachments to Afghanistan; 1981-1983—military intervention in 
the internal affairs of El Salvador; 1981-1983 -military provocations 
against Nicaragua; 1982 provocation against Libya in the Gulf of Sidra; 
1983—armed intervention in Grenada. 

And it is the same story today. To this long list can be added the in¬ 
stigation of armed conflicts in Africa -in the Sahara, the Horn of Afri¬ 
ca, Chad, and Namibia; in Latin America fanning enmity between Peru 
and Chile and provoking the Anglo-Argentine conflict; in the Middle 
East -provoking the war between Iran and Iraq and providing them 
with arms via third countries; in Asia -providing Pakistan with offensive 
weapons and thereby creating a volatile seat of war danger on the sub¬ 
continent; in the Middle East—support for Zionist aggression, continual 
intervention in the internal affairs of the Arab countries, an attempt to 
occupy Lebanon; increasing tension in the East Mediterranean in 
connection with the Cyprus problem. All these regional provocations, in¬ 
terventions and attempts at blackmail have been crowned with the crea¬ 
tion of a global network of nuclear-missile bases and the sending of 
occupation forces to dozens of countries with one purpose—preparing 
for a world war. 

1 Dexter Perkins. The Evolution of American Foreign Policy. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1966. 
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The Cleveland Doctrine insisted that any dispute between a 
European and American country should be referred to a U.S. 
court of arbitration and no other. 

The Hayes Doctrine demanded that any waterway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific should be under U.S. control. (During 
World War II Walter Lippman modified this doctrine, claiming 
that the Atlantic Ocean should be regarded as an internal Amer¬ 
ican sea.) 

The “Open Door” Doctrine amounted to expansion in China. 
The “Big Stick” and “Good Neighbor” doctrines were only va¬ 
riations of the Monroe Doctrine as applied to the Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries in the specific historical context. The Truman 
Doctrine was nothing more than interference in the affairs of 
any state under the guise of “aid” and the “struggle against com¬ 
munism.” 

We could add to Perkins’ list the Eisenhower-Dulles Doc¬ 
trine, which called for “rolling back” communism and “brink¬ 
manship,” and the Reagan Doctrine, which amounts to a “cru¬ 
sade” against communism, proclamation of enormous areas of 
the world as zones of “vital interest” for the United States 
which have to be protected militarily, and the threat of a first 
nuclear strike against the Soviet Union. 

It is difficult to say whether Perkins knew about Morgen- 
thau’s “realistic” doctrine, particularly his complaints about the 
exaggeration of certain moral aspects of politics. But in Perkins’ 
account U.S. foreign policy never suffered from any “moralism” 
and his characterization of it was far nearer to the truth than 
Morgenthau’s talk about “legalism,” “sentimentalism” and “mor¬ 
alism” in U.S. policy. 

According to Perkins, U.S. interventionist policy is not unu¬ 
sual. The United States cannot do without wars and aggression, 
which in the past brought the country glory and grandeur. Con¬ 
sequently there should be no hesitation as to the choice of a fu¬ 
ture path. After all, Morgenthau, who eventually also got bogged 
down in his own hazy “isms,” wrote that what was advanta¬ 
geous was moral. 

But let us return to the times when the American thesis was 
being persistently spread; that nuclear war could be an effective 
means of preserving the capitalist system and a panacea for all 
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its ills. In a book entitled How Foreign Policy Is Made 1 Kurt 
London considered that the United States could and should use 
atomic war as a means of furthering national policy while the 
Soviet Union had not yet had the atomic bomb. He called for 
intensifying the Gold War so as to prepare the public for a “hot” 
war. Another writer, Vannevar Bush, also claimed in his book 
Modern Arms and Free Men 2 that since the Soviet Union had 
not yet developed atomic weapons, war with that country would 
not spell great destruction and heavy losses for the United States. 
Therefore the situation should be used to establish “Americ- 
an-style freedom” throughout the world. In supporting the arms 
race he declared in all seriousness that the militarization of 
American “democracy” completely fitted in the concept and 
framework of the “democratic system.” 

Gabriel Almond in a book entitled The American People and 
Foreign Policy 3 calls for not fearing a war and for starting it 
immediately in the name of defending the “values” of democracy. 
Humankind may show neither love nor respect for such a policy, 
he states, but the American people will approve it as it will ap¬ 
prove even a preventive war against the U.S.S.R. 

All these statements are particularly noteworthy because they 
were made at a time when U.S. generals were actively engaged 
in planning an atomic attack on the Soviet Union. If we compare 
the National Security Council directives on this matter with 
the political scientists’ writings in support of war, the termino¬ 
logical coincidence becomes obvious. In a word, “free” thoughts 
carbon copied from the Pentagon. 

It only remains to wonder and regret that the majority of 
Americans are affected by the criminal influence of official U.S. 
propaganda which is daily shouting about the “Soviet threat.” 
The continually whipped up hysteria seriously affects consideration 
of such a question as how, for example, democracy can be espoused 
with war, as the political scientists would have it. The task 
of these latter is clear: they must propagandize war without los- 


1 Kurt London. How Foreign Policy Is Made. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., Toronto, New York, London, 1949. 

" Vannevar Bush. Modern Arms and Free Men. William Heinemann 
Ltd., Melbourne, London, Toronto, 1950. 

1 Gabriel Almond. The American People and Foreign Policy. Har- 
court. Brace and Company, New York, 1950, pp. 107, 114-115. 
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ing their appearance as “democrats.” But how totalitarian must 
be the thinking of those who really do believe that war and de¬ 
mocracy are compatible. Aggressive wars in the past were al¬ 
ways started and waged only by dictatorial, totalitarian regimes. 
The interventionist history of the United States only serves to 
confirm this. 

Thus the Democratic Party went to the 1948 elections with 
the “containment” policy as its call, and it was the dominant 
theme in its new term of office. Many observes wrote about 
“containment” policy, interpreting it differently according to the 
obtaining political situation. And it was at that time that the 
U.S. militarists started the Korean military adventure. “Contain¬ 
ment” turned into war, which left its stamp on U.S. political 
thought. 

Political science during the early 1950s was characterized by 
an outburst of chauvinism on the crest of a wave of “imperial” 
ambitions. “Tomorrow’s battlefield is the world,” declared John 
Kieffer, “today’s problem is to secure as many of the strategic 
locations of the world as may be possible and to train our troops 
to hold those areas.” 1 Germany, according to the author, is a 
“land bridge. . . offering access to the Balkans and the Ukraine.” 
Insisting that the Americans “must not be afraid to carry a ‘big 
stick’ internationally,” the author went into a militant trance as 
he proclaims: “We might just as well realize that we are at war 
and that the conditions of a wartime economy exist.” 2 Thomas 
E. Dewey also called for going right through in foreign policy, 
casting away “timidity,” and taking risks, relying only and comp¬ 
letely on the policy of strength. 2 

But there were more camouflaged versions of this propagan¬ 
da mongering. Francis Biddle, for example, in a book entitled 
The World’s Best Hope 4 describes the aggressive policy of the 
United States as only a transition from traditional isolationism 
to the humane policy of promoting the independence of other 


1 John E. Kieffer. Realities of World Power. David McKay Company, 
Inc., New York, 1952, p. 109. 

! Ibid., p 188, 328, 332. 

1 Thomas E. Dewey. Journey to the Far Pacific. Doubleday, New 
York, 1952, p. 334-335. 

‘Francis Biddle. The World's Best Hope. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1949, pp. 1X-XII. 
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countries and their economic revival. Another writer, Gardner 
Williams, starts his arguments about war from a considerable dis¬ 
tance, purposely concealing the essence of the issue. He writes 
that all ethical norms exist only within the framework of self- 
consciousness and therefore good is everything that is good for 
a given subject, even if that means committing a crime. He pro¬ 
pagandizes the idea of a “progressive war” and the setting up of 
a world government headed by the United States. In these con¬ 
ditions, he says, a “successful war might be a benefit.” 1 Thus 
once again there is the call for war, but this time through “sub¬ 
jective self-consciousness.” 

The zealous troubadours were calling for war, and discussing 
dates for attacking the Soviet Union. According to military sce¬ 
narios, plans were drawn up and code-named Charioteer, 
Cogwheel, Gunpowder, Fleetwood, Dropshot, and Re¬ 
ports 329, 329/1. But this is only what became known thirty 
years later. It is interesting to note that the proposed dates for 
a nuclear attack against the U.S.S.R. coincided in time with the 
outbursts of chauvinist propaganda which served to justify U.S. 
“imperial” ambitions and the need for their achievement through 
a devastating nuclear war. 

Thus the doctrine of “containment of communism” espoused 
the policy of the atomic destruction of a “recalcitrant pow¬ 
er” that had dared to confront the United States on its road to 
world domination. The doctrine was convenient and its inter¬ 
pretation extremely broad. On the whole, American foreign policy 
doctrines are both extremely amenable to various interpretations 
(some of which are quite contradictory) and highly versatile so 
that they are very convenient for practical use. But they are also 
rejected without any great sense of loss. Thus the Korean ad¬ 
venture was justified by the doctrine of “containment” of commu¬ 
nism, but when the appetites of the American imperialists grew, 
this doctrine was declared “negative,” “passive,” “not firm 
enough,” even “cowardly.” A new name for the policy was ur¬ 
gently required, which would leave its essence intact. 

Thus the doctrine of “liberation” was born, whose most voci¬ 
ferous proponent was James Burnham. In his book Contain- 


1 Gardner Williams. Humanistic Ethics. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1951, pp. 41-42. 
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ment or Liberation? 1 he subjected the concept of “containment” 
to devastating criticism, considering it “defensive,” “tardy,” “half¬ 
hearted” and, what is more, “ineffective,” since it did not solve 
the problem of the “complete destruction of communism.” Burn¬ 
ham demanded the forcible “liberation” of all peoples who had 
established or were in the process of establishing socialism in their 
countries. He proposed a concrete plan for dividing up the So¬ 
viet Union and the other socialist countries. And he assured 
Americans that this policy was fully in accordance with the coun¬ 
try’s “national interest.” 

The most militant version of “power politics” can be seen, 
for example, in the voluminous work of Robert Strausz-Hupe 
and Stefan T. Possony, entitled International Relations in the 
Age of Conflict between Democracy and Dictatorship. It was re¬ 
commended at that time as a university textbook. Throughout 
their whole working career the authors were extreme reactiona¬ 
ries, advocates of power politics and a universal war and of the 
need for American “world leadership.” 

The expansionist policy of the United States, according to the 
authors, is natural and logical, since the whole of the history 
of Western civilization is the history of continual warfare. The 
foreign policy of any state is aimed at creating the best 
conditions for the successful outcome of war. War is the main 
arbiter, determining the fate of nations. Power is the instrument 
on which the decision of this arbiter depends. Since struggle is 
the law of the international community and the existence of each 
state depends “on its power,” then the achievement of an “op¬ 
timal power level” is a most important strategic issue. Power 
is the “law of states and the mode of life in the international 
society,” 2 the authors claim. And this determines the nature of 
relations with other states—they may either be allies or ene¬ 
mies. And since there are enemies, it is necessary to be armed and 
to stockpile atomic bombs. 

Incidentally, this book illustrates one of the most important 
methods of American propaganda which has been used for many 

James Burnham. Containment or Liberation? The John Day Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1953. 

' Robert Strausz-Hupe, Stefan T. Possony. International Relations in 
the Age of Conflict between Democracy and Dictatorship. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1950, pp. 6-7, 9. 
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years. It amounts to the criticism of a position or a doctrine on 
the basis of “facts” taken from the anti-Soviet arsenal. Thus, 
hackneyed anti-Soviet propaganda is conducted against the back¬ 
ground of dispute on the value of a doctrine. 

For example, the authors accuse American politicians of fail¬ 
ing to take into account the changing mentality of peoples which 
rapidly grasp the achievements of modern civilization. “The 
transformation of a Russian muzhik into an operator of electro¬ 
nic computers, or of an illiterate Chinese coolie into an aircraft 
mechanic, or an animistic African native into a radio listener and 
supplier of a market economy, is a terrifying psychological ca¬ 
tastrophe.” 1 Since such leaps in cultural development engender 
aggressiveness (why this should be so is, of course, not men¬ 
tioned), then the “mistake” of American politicians is understand¬ 
able when they approach the Soviet Union differently from the 
way they approach the natives of Africa. The “wild man” is cap¬ 
able of anything, the authors would have Americans believe. 

Strausz-Hupe and Possony rebuke U.S. politicians for the nar¬ 
rowness of their thinking and for the fact that they do not take 
steps in response to the territorial “expansion” of “world com¬ 
munism,” whose ultimate goal will be continental Europe, Brit¬ 
ain. and the United States. 2 

Analyzing examples of the “policy of appeasement,” the auth¬ 
ors conclude that although it is true that “appeasement. . . does 
not deter the aggressor and, in addition, strengthens him ma¬ 
terially and politically through concessions and capitulations, it 
is also true that often governments have no other choice and are 
compelled to appease the aggressor out of weakness.” Temporary 
appeasement, they claim, is a “relatively effective expedient 
of foreign policy.” “There is no doubt,” they continue, “that the 
appeasement policy of Britain and France in 1938 was in great 
part dictated by the military weakness of the two countries.” 
Thus “justifiable appeasement” is presented. 

During the period of “appeasement” with regard to the So¬ 
viet Union—which is what Strausz-Hupe and Possony call the 
early years of the Cold War—“substantial concessions” were sup¬ 
posedly made to the Soviet Union on the grounds that the latter 


1 Ibid., p. 19. 
1 Ibid., p. 68. 
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was “entitled to safe borders.” “Possibly this was a devious way 
to reward the Russians for their contributions to the war against 
Germany,” they write. “Whatever it was, it whetted their 
appetite.” 1 This is called “unjustified appeasement.” 

To get an idea of how reactionary the authors of this book 
are it only has to be mentioned that they justify Hitler’s attack 
on the Soviet Union. This attack in 1941 was “in great part, a 
preventive war,” they claim. And from the military point of view 
a preventive war is a “logical and reasonable idea.” It is neces¬ 
sary to “strike the enemy before he strikes.” 2 

Let us turn again to the doctrine of “liberation.” Its elder 
sister, “containment,” has been burned on the pyre of criticism 
after being anathematized for being “unrealistic” and for not 
being in line with national interests, insofar as “realism” pre¬ 
supposes an active “power politics.” As Charles E. Bohlen wrote, 
for example, in an article entitled “Creating Situations of 
Strength,” any attempt to come to an agreement with the Soviet 
Union is doomed to failure if it is not based on the military, po¬ 
litical and economic might of the United States. This, the author 
asserts, is realism in contemporary politics. 3 And the same idea 
is repeated by Reagan today. 

Genuine realism in politics was gradually replaced by an in¬ 
terpretation of this concept which put sober-minded political 
scientists on their guard. For instance, Frank Tannenbaum 4 re¬ 
gretted that the concept of realism (now renamed “neorealism”) 
had become a scientific one -and who would “quarrel with sci¬ 
ence?” But in fact its scientific basis is false and spurious. The 
“realistic school” tries to convince the American people of the 
“historical necessity” of openly adopting the doctrine of power as 
the basis of relations with other states. The theoreticians of “neo¬ 
realism,” notes the author, take Machiavelli as their “great teach¬ 
er.” From the practical point of view, the author continues, 
everyone who supports the “neorealistic interpretation” of for¬ 
eign policy, is pushing the country towards war. “These doctrines, 

1 Ibid., pp. 303, 304. 

* Ibid., pp. 305, 306. 

1 Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XXVII, No. 684, August 4, 
1952, pp. 167-171. 

4 Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXVII, No. 2, June 1952, pp. 173- 
197. 
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if adopted and implemented, would convert the United States 
into a centralized military empire.” 

But these warning signals were voices crying in the wilderness. 
That part of the propaganda which political science conducted 
basically amounted to an advertisement for “liberation.” The 
transition from the “passive containment” to the “active rolling 
back” was the leading theme in befogging public opinion. It was 
claimed that the doctrine was essentially new, although it was 
based on an old principle—the principle of power, the “national 
interest” remained its pivot, and the buildup of U.S. military 
potential—its practical conclusion. 

“Containment” was preached by the Democrats who remained 
in power till 1953. “Liberation” was thought up by the Repub¬ 
licans. After the elections, however, the disputes over the various 
doctrines died down. But the blatant propaganda of war and the 
arms race was carried on as before. D. Sarnoff, for example, was 
fairly frank in revealing plans for increasing confrontation and 
preparing for war. He thought the Cold War was too passive, 
writing that “we can freeze to death as well as burn to death.” 1 
So, according to Sarnoff, it was better to burn than to freeze. He 
considered that the socialist states should be looked on as ter¬ 
ritories under enemy occupation, and called for terror, subversion, 
and espionage against them. 

There was no weakening at the time of the propaganda that 
presented the atomic bomb as the savior of Western “freedom” 
and “democracy.” The calls for nuclear war became increasingly 
insistent. Thus William Wilbur considered the atomic bomb as 
the only means of saving the world. And any agreement to ban 
nuclear weapons would supposedly lead to the destruction of the 
U.S.A. American policy should be directed toward making the 
“major use of the atomic bomb as a threat.” 2 In the struggle 
against communism in Europe the author calls for reliance to be 
placed only on West Germany as having the greatest potential 
for the furtherance of these aims. The above-mentioned Strausz- 
Hupe regretted that after World War II the United States, which 


1 D. Sarnoff. Program for a Political Offensive against World Com¬ 
munism. New York, 1955, p. 40. 

1 William H. Wilbur. Guideposts to the Future. Regnery, Chicago, 
1954, p. 96. 
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had every opportunity for winning world hegemony, deliberately 
passed by this unrepeatable chance. 1 

These works are only a small drop in the ocean of militarist 
literature. They have assiduously served the hopes of the U.S. 
ruling elite for nuclear war and for world domination in line 
with U.S. “national interests.” Several years later a number of 
American ideologists, summing up the joyless results of these two 
doctrines (“containment” and “liberation”), were forced to admit 
that the hopes raised by these doctrines had collapsed. As Ronald 
Steel wrote, “For the past quarter-century the United States has 
... been pursuing a foreign policy designed to promulgate Ameri¬ 
can values.” 2 This gave birth to the doctrines of “containment” 
and “liberation.” Intervention, he says, “has been the dominant 
motif of American postwar foreign policy,” but the purpose and 
even the methods of it have been “concealed in a miasma of rhe¬ 
toric and confusion.” 3 It was believed that the Americans were 
containing or rolling back communism. But instead they 
suffered defeat after defeat, losing the chance of making 
political decisions and ultimately becoming the “victims of our 
mythology: the myth of American omnipotence and the myth of 
a global communist conspiracy.” 4 This admission is correct; it 
corresponds to the facts. But American policy remained the 
same - aggressive and militarist. And political scientists continued 
as before to tty and substantiate a “special mission” of the United 
States in the modern world. 


1 Robert Strausz-Hupe. Power and Community. Atlantic Press, Lon¬ 
don, 1956, p. 52. 

* Ronald Steel. Pax Americana. Viking Press, New York, 1967, pp. 
6-7. 

1 Ibid-, p. 7. 

4 Ibid., p. 27. 













CHAPTER FIVE 


PREEMPTIVE CAPITULATION 


The political scientists’ doctrines have their names and titles, 
their “jobs” and functional “duties,” even their own hierarchy. 
Some pass away unnoticed, knowing neither glory nor dishonor. 
Others are ridiculed, serving as negative characters in political 
skirmishing. Others still are extolled. 

Some are exceptionally vain and haughty. There are opera¬ 
tional doctrines, intermediate doctrines, general doctrines, parti¬ 
cular doctrines, reconnaissance doctrines as well as doctrines that 
are intended for people of definite age, social standing and educa¬ 
tional background. 

The ruling class is not overconcerned about the variety or fate 
of these doctrines. They confuse people, thereby performing their 
function, but whether they die a natural or a violent death is 
irrelevant. Yet there is a doctrine which stands in a special cate¬ 
gory; it is emulated by all the others. This is the doctrine of 
“national interest.” 

The doctrine of “containment” was once praised to the skies. 
But time passed and it was thrown on the political rubbish heap 
—for being insufficiently zealous in serving the imperial ambi¬ 
tions of Washington. 

The doctrine of “liberation” suffered fate no better. The “na¬ 
tional interest,” it turned out, did not make much of this con¬ 
cept, since it had virtually demonstrated its own helplessness. No 
one was “liberated” American-style while the doctrine was in 
effect. A multitude of doctrines appeared later. “Intimidation,” 
“flexible response,” “counterforce”' all these were one way or 
another tied up with government policy aimed at confrontation 
with the Soviet Union. 

But the “national interest” doctrine is something special. In 
both essence and form it has served and continues to serve as a 
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chauvinist justification for the supreme goal of the United States 
—world domination. All other doctrines, like the two parties, are 
subject to change depending on the political situation. Whenever 
it is time to change horses at the never-ending political races, 
the departing parties and their doctrines are accused of poor 
service to the “national interest.” And both parties in turn be¬ 
come victims of the same accusations. 

It has been ideologically and politically necessary not only to 
create these doctrines justifying war itself, in the higher interests 
of the United States, but also to continually brainwash the pub¬ 
lic so as to remove all obstacles hampering the realization of the 
need for U.S. world domination, and to turn this idea into a 
national goal. 

The need for this was obvious. Far from all Americans like or 
even understand the policy of world hegemony. And convincing 
them of this is a task that requires time, effort and money. Furth¬ 
ermore, the concept of “isolationism” is never far away, pop¬ 
ping on to the surface of political life ever so often. But more 
important, the policy of world domination has been confronted 
by an alternative—a policy of peaceful coexistence of socially 
differing states. 

“Isolationism” was a policy with a long history of good service 
to U.S. ruling circles. It promoted the development of capital¬ 
ism in the United States, served as a cover for continental expan¬ 
sion and helped the gradual gathering of strength for subsequ¬ 
ent global acts of aggression. As the facts given in the previous 
chapter show, even when the political prestige of “isolationism” 
was high, it did not prevent the U.S. ruling quarters from pur¬ 
suing an adventurous policy. 

Historians often refer to President Cleveland’s definition of “iso¬ 
lationism” as a policy of peace, neutrality, commerce and friend¬ 
ship with all nations. 1 This interpretation was used by bourgeois 
propaganda for many years. It was in the interest of the ruling 
quarters for it more or less reliably concealed expansionism— 
since, contrary to historical facts, to many Americans “isolation¬ 
ism was nothing more than isolation from war.” 2 

1 A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents. 1789- 
1897. Vol. VIII, Washington, G.P.O., 1898, p. 301. 

* Isolationism and Security. Ed. by Alexander DeConde. Duke Uni¬ 
versity Press, Durham, North Carolina, 1957, p. 31 
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But time passed and the isolationist clothes became too tight 
for the U.S. rulers. As U.S. imperialism began to lay its claims on 
world domination with more self-assurance, the critics of “isola¬ 
tionism” became more vociferous. In political science the concept 
of “isolationism” found a partner and henceforth became accom¬ 
panied in society by the doctrine of “world hegemony.” 

Political scientists began zealously to discredit “isolationism”. In 
1956, Eric Goldman published a book entitled Rendezvous with 
Destiny, 1 in which he examined the struggle between “isolation¬ 
ism” and interventionism throughout American history. His own 
sympathies were for interventionism. John Scott’s book, Political 
Warfare, dubbed “isolationism” “stupid and immoral,” 2 while Saul 
Padover, criticizing “isolationism,” tried to depict the policy that 
was aimed at achieving world domination as a fatal inevitabil¬ 
ity. 3 Rostow and Hatch also stated that “the United States as a 
nation and the American people collectively and as individuals 
must accept responsibilities in other parts of the world.” 4 Discus¬ 
sing the “special” role of the United States in the world, Ed¬ 
mund Stillman and William Pfaff write in a book entitled Pow¬ 
er and Impotence : “This ... is America’s hour in history. Our 
generation has been matched to a great test whose outcome will 
shape the future of mankind.” 5 While still in office, Alexander 
Haig, Secretary of State under Ronald Reagan, expressed a phi¬ 
losophical view that the highest American national interests are 
simple and immutable: America wants a world community that 
is favorably inclined towards American society and to its com¬ 
mon ideals. 

So, the world community should be well disposed towards the 
United States and those who refuse can expect boycotts, sanc- 


1 Eric F. Goldman. Rendezvous with Destiny. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1956. 

* John Scott. Political Warfare. The John Day Company, New York, 
1955, p. 84. 

* Saul K. Padover. “U.S. Foreign Policy and Public Opinion.” In: 
Foreign Policy Association, “Headline Series,” January-February 1958, 
No. 127, p. 12. 

‘ W. W. Rostow, R. W. Hatch. An American Policy in Asia. The 
Technology Press of MIT and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1955, p. 1. 

‘ Edmund Stillman & William Pfaff. Power and Impotence. Random 
House, New York, 1966, p. 13. 
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tions, intervention and economic pressure—-the usual payment 
for not understanding U.S. “responsibility” for the entire world. 
The political scientists can, of course, talk about America’s “dif¬ 
ficult” role as the master of the world, but they cannot avoid 
their social imperative which is to find arguments for why U.S. 
world domination is inevitable. Although “world empire” is a 
burden, the United States is nevertheless ready to make sacrifices, 
including sacrifices in a nuclear war. Thus begin considerations I 
of the policeman, rather than the scholar. 

Selig Adler considers that “isolationism was the product of 
extraordinary conditions” 1 and melted like a glacier in the wars 
of the 20th century. World War II finally buried it. Adler is sorry 
for the loss of this policy, but in the present-day situation he con¬ 
siders it unrealistic. 

However, it is not actually the doctrine that Adler is sorry 
for. The trouble is that the United States has not yet found “an 
adequate substitute for isolationism.” 2 What should be done? 
Adler does not express his opinion on a “new” doctrine. He men¬ 
tions John Latane’s book with the highly significant title: From 
Isolationism to Leadership. According to Adler, the tendency ex¬ 
pressed in the title grew most rapidly after 1945. He 
points out that “it even became fashionable to assume that the 
American people had made their final choice.” 3 

Dexter Perkins recognizes the aggressive character of Ameri¬ 
can wars in the 19th century in a book entitled Foreign Policy 
and the American Spirit, but nevertheless justifies them as “his¬ 
torical necessity.” The American people, he claims, want other 
peoples to govern themselves democratically. 4 But since in many 
countries the conditions were not yet ripe, Perkins accords the 
Americans the right to determine the “paths of democracy” and 
set the dates for receiving “freedom.” “Someday,” he writes, 
“we will grant self-rule to those whom we have dominated.” He 
defines U.S. imperialism as “imperialism with an uneasy con¬ 
science.” 5 

1 Selig Adler. The Isolationist Impulse. Abelard-Schuman Limited, 
London and New York, 1957, p. 471. 

' Ibid., p. 474. 

* Ibid., p 472. 

1 Dexter Perkins. Foreign Policy and the American Spirit. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1957. 

‘ Ibid., p. 13. 
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U.s. rulers love to “hand out freedom” like Christmas pre¬ 
sents. According to all the postwar Presidents and the U.S. ide¬ 
ologists, it would appear that the United States has never had 
any other concern than to bring other countries into this happy 
state with the gift of American-style freedom. The mosaic of jun¬ 
tas and dictatorial regimes is sufficiently broad and multicolored 
and they all have particularly friendly relations with the United 
States, which is hardly surprising in view of the fact that they 
are indebted for their very emergence to U.S. arms, money and 
even direct intervention. 

“Isolationism” has always been a ready change for polit¬ 
ical scientists. It was an argument for all seasons. Whenever the 
question arose about the special peaceloving nature of the United 
States, it was explained that “isolationism” was due to the 
special American spirit of pacifism and antimilitarism. If it was 
necessary to justify the inevitability of an empire, this “special 
spirit” was no longer required and “isolationism” was given new 
clothing. 

Thus, stepping up expansionist policy (let us recall that, ac¬ 
cording to American statistics, the nation had interfered in the 
affairs of other countries no less than 150 times prior to 1941, 
while from 1945 to 1976 there were 215 cases of military inter¬ 
vention alone; this does not include the many cases when such 
intervention was “limited” to the activities of the secret services, 
economic blackmail, and political, propagandist and diplo¬ 
matic pressure) required new slogans that conformed to the in¬ 
terventionist course pursued by the ruling forces. 

According to DeConde, “isolation lost its sacred status as 
dogma and its position as fundamental policy.” 1 It might have 
appeared that they had bid farewell to this policy for ever. 

But “isolationism” has turned out to be a very compliant doc¬ 
trine, capable of performing any role. Walter Lippmann had 
some interesting remarks to make on this. “The term isolationist,” 
he wrote, “and the mythology which has grown up around it, 
suggest passivity and lethargy. The word isolationist conceals the 
dynamic and expansionist energy of the American nation.” 2 

1 Alexander DeConde (ed.). Isolation and Security. Duke University 
Press, Durham, 1957, p. 4. 

1 W. Lippmann. Public Opinion and Foreign Policy in the United 
States. Allen & Unwin, London, 1952, p. 15. 
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In recent years, particularly under the Carter and Reagan 
administrations, the subject of “isolationism” has again been 
brought up in the United States, but this time it is an “isola¬ 
tionism” with a difference. It applies only to Western Europe 
and its purpose is blackmail—to intimidate West Europeans into 
thinking that the United States might quit Europe and leave the 
continent to face the “Soviet threat.” If this is not what West 
Europeans want, the argument runs, they should stay in line, sup¬ 
port Washington and harness into the American militarist cha¬ 
riot. 

But, all in all, “isolationism” has had its day, and the doctrine 
of world domination has been freed from its cumbersome bur¬ 
den of “isolation” (even if only as a psychological phenomenon) 
and from the corrupting sentimentalism of isolationist feeling. I 
And “isolationism” has not really put up much resistance since 
the dispute was never over the essence of a policy but only over 
the psychological atmosphere created by the long verbal game 
that has been played around the word “isolation.” 

But the distinctive characteristic of the postwar period is that i 
the U.S. leaders and political scientists had to fight on two fronts, J 
as it were: on the one hand, against the psychology that result¬ 
ed from a literal interpretation of isolationism and, on the other, I 
against the socialist doctrine of peaceful coexistence of opposing 
social systems. As regards the first, the difficulties were not so 
great since those with this psychology were the easily manipul- I 
able American people. The second, however, was a far more 
complex problem. The struggle against the concept of peace and 
peaceful coexistence required enormous funds. Research and 
propaganda centers had to be set up and personnel had to be 
trained. Furthermore, U.S. political science and propaganda has 
frequently had to change its tactics so as to somewhat neutralize 
the influence of this idea and policy. 

In the first place the bourgeois ideologists try to distort the 
reasons for wars and brainwash the American people into think¬ 
ing that peace is nothing more than an interval between wars. 
War, they claim, is inevitable and man can do nothing to prevent 
it. There are, of course, those who are definitely guilty of start¬ 
ing wars, and in the modern world this role is allegedly played 
above all by the Communists, who want to lull the Americans 
into a false sense of security with talks of peace in order sub- 
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sequently to subjugate them. This piece of pure invention is de¬ 
signed to conceal sinister plans for the creation of an “American 
world empire.” And it is also claimed that world war is the only 
way to save civilization. 

A Study Group for the Woodrow Wilson Foundation at Co¬ 
lumbia University declared in its report that war was the main 
means for settling international disputes and that peaceful co¬ 
existence is unnecessary. “War, though terrible in all forms, and 
very nearly unendurable in its total form, is not the worst of 
evils.” Therefore “the possibility of war and a willingness to fight” 
are “necessary parts of policy.” 1 At its basis lie “aggressiveness,” 
“original sin” and “the evils of human nature,” which are all 
impossible to eradicate. Only power is omnipotent and able to 
manage humankind. The concept of power also explains the de¬ 
sire of each nation for world domination. This proposition is pre¬ 
sented as an axiom, from which follows the conclusion that dip¬ 
lomacy “becomes a maneuver to undermine and weaken” other 
states “in order more easily to crush” them. The aim of dip¬ 
lomacy is to “impose dilemmas on its prospective victims- to 
divide, to wear down, and to keep them on the defensive.” 2 

These words were written more than thirty years ago. But they 
are still very much relevant today. The Reagan Administration 
has given the policy of strength a nuclear missile orchestration 
in the hope that in this form it will ultimately crown the imperial 
plans with success. It is hardly likely that Reagan would have 
read the kind of political science literature that glorifies brute 
force, state terrorism, and interventionism in the name of the 
“highest goals” of American imperialism. But, instinctively hat¬ 
ing all progress and democracy, he was well aware of the simple 
formula of monopolistic totalitarianism—progress, freedom, and 
democratic principles can only be crushed or stifled by force. For 
this reason the words and actions of Ronald Reagan coincide so 
precisely with the concepts of the first Cold War during the 
1950s. 

The chauvinist ideas of war as a natural condition of society 
have a long history and numerous apologists. Fascism based its 

1 United States Foreign Policy. Its Organization and Control. Report 
°f a Study Group for the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, New York, 1952, p. 160. 

1 Ibid., p. 198, 
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ideology of waging predatory wars on the concepts of the past 
which saw war as an organic element inherent in human soci¬ 
ety. During the period of imperialism the concept of war as an 
indispensable condition of society received active support from 
the “social biologists” (representatives of what was called the 
“organic school”). War began to be propagandized as a mani¬ 
festation of the “universal law” of the human race, in so far as 
it serves as a means of selection of the nations and peoples most 
“fit” for life. According to this teaching, world domination could 
only be achieved by a nation of “supermen”. These were the 
principles on which the doctrines of national and racial expan¬ 
sion were based. At the dawn of this century the then President 
of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt, called upon his coun¬ 
trymen to make “strenuous endeavor” in world competition, 
saying, “if we shrink from the hard contests where men must win 
at hazard of their lives and at the risk of all they hold dear, then 
the bolder and stronger people will pass us by, and will win for 
themselves the domination of the world.” 1 

Many religious-minded ideologists refer to the “divine” orig¬ 
in of war and its predestination as “eternal” punishment for the 
“eternal” sins. Others claim that war is dictated by the “biolog¬ 
ical nature” of the human race, by people’s “natural instinct” 
to destroy and their thirst for performing feats. According to the 
well-known historian Frederick Schuman, “War is a habit that 
men enjoy. . . Its vast superiority over all other forms of sin is 
that it embraces all the vices and casts over them the thrilling 
shadow of danger and the glittering cloak of honor, thereby mak¬ 
ing them ‘heroic’ or at least permissible.” 2 

A number of books published in the early 1950s, including 
Tensions That Cause Wars, and Who Is Peaceful ? 3 , seek the sour¬ 
ces of war exclusively in human psychology, or “mental dynam¬ 
ics,” as they call it. It is asserted that man has a natural 
thirst for destruction and cruelty. So long as these “low and 
base” instincts exist there is no hope of avoiding war. 


1 Thoodorp Roosevelt. The Strenuous Life. Essays and Addresses. Ri¬ 
chards, London, 1903, p. 20. 

* Frederick L. Schuman. The Commonwealth of Man. Knopf, New 
York, 1952, p. 49. 

1 See: Tensions That Cause Wars. Ed. by Hadley Cantril. University 
of Illinois Press, L T rbana, 1950; Wolfgang J. Weilgart. Who Is Peace¬ 
ful?, Exposition Press, New York, 1950. 
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Having thus explained that war is unavoidable, the authors 
call for what they term “reflective individualism,” by which they 
virtually mean non-resistance, the readiness to submissively await 
events that are still beyond man’s control, since he has not yet 
risen above his own “low and base” instincts. The most resource¬ 
ful of them admit that war is a terrible but unavoidable 
thing, making resistance to it pointless. Therefore it is best to 
let things take their course. 

In addition to claiming that wars and other conflicts are root¬ 
ed in the “sinful” or “psychobiological” nature of man, the most 
recent writings of political scientists actively romanticize the 
kind of “brute force” that without batting an eyelid and without 
the slightest pang of conscience is ready to kill and destroy—and 
all this is screened by talk about “heroism” and “honor.” The 
glorification of violence is largely responsible for the merciless 
killing in Vietnam, Grenada, Lebanon, Nicaragua and other coun¬ 
tries. Now Reagan and Weinberger speak with shameless cyn¬ 
icism about the “heroic,” “honorable” and “noble” actions of the 
murderers in these sovereign states. 

There is a fairly widespread point of view which claims that 
wars are the result of a fateful concurrence of circumstances. 
American historians and sociologists stubbornly hold to the reac¬ 
tionary teaching of Oswald Spengler who believed that war is 
an eternal attribute of human life. 

Thus, the modern concepts of the bourgeois sociologists on the 
causes of war are nothing more than an eclectic pot-pourri (in 
various correlations) of material, psychobiological and geopolitical 
factors, with much being made of such elements as “national feel¬ 
ing,” “geopolitical” interests; “excessive vitality,” lebensraum, 
and “overpopulation”. As for economics, this is present¬ 
ed not as a category expressing the interests of classes 
or social groups, but as general material interest. In 
other words, everything is once again reduced to the 
nature of man in general. 

According to the logic of American ideologists, war can be 
caused by anything but the interests of the dominant classes. 
■Some bourgeois sociologists do not deny that the arms race is a 
gold mine for the monopolies, but claim that the direct interest 
of the capitalists in this race is prompted not so much by crav¬ 
ing for profit as by loftier considerations, concern for “national 
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security.” The greed is quite barefaced, but it is sweetened with 
chauvinist phraseology. 

The causes of war advanced by bourgeois political scientists 
and politicians are many and varied. But now that the pro¬ 
blems of war and peace have become global and the U.S. 
military threat has greatly increased, the arguments that referred 
to the past, the various “mystical” or “biological” interpreta¬ 
tions, seem less and less convincing. It must be remembered that 
the general level of education has risen considerably, and far 
more people are now able to read, think independently, 
draw conclusions, make their own evaluations and compari¬ 
sons. But, most important, a new social system—socialism—has 
produced and is pursuing a new policy on such matters as war 
and peace. This is a policy whose sense is obvious to all who 
are not looking for satisfaction of their own selfish interests in 
war. 

As a result bourgeois political science has simplified its argu¬ 
ments to the point of making them crudely political. With par¬ 
ticular zeal it is developing the thesis that the danger of war is 
rooted in “world communism.” It crudely distorts the Commu¬ 
nists’ attitude to war, claiming that the triumph of the new system 
is impossible without war and bloodshed. In his book, The Hard 
and Bitter Peace, G.F. Hudson claims, for instance, that the 
policy of the Soviet Union amounts to a synthesis of “Commu¬ 
nist revolutionary faith” and “Russian nationalism” and is aimed 
at “world leadership to which other nations should yield.” 1 From 
this absurd premise the author deduces the causes of tension in 
the world and the possibility of another world war. 

This kind of assertion relies not only on ignorance and political 
immaturity. The propaganda of “bellicose” communism and the 
“Soviet threat” serves the interests of the arms race, the growth 
of militarism, and the psychological preparation of the Ameri¬ 
can people for world war in order to establish a world empire. 
And past masters of deceit resort to a fairly simple play. They as¬ 
cribe to the Soviet Union precisely what is at the basis of Amer¬ 
ican policies—the arms race, preparation for war, intervention¬ 
ism, and world domination. 

1 G. F. Hudson. The Hard and Bitter Peace. World Politics Since 
1945. Frederick A. Praeger, Publisher, New York, 1967, p. 33. 
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In American political science one comes across the statement 
that war is bad and cruel. But at the same time there are very 
few books that conscientiously reveal the horrors of war, and 
demand for them is low. There is incomparably more interest in 
the cult of violence in all its forms. 1 

The bourgeois political scientists are particularly assiduous 
in falsifying the Soviet policy of peace and peaceful coexistence 
which has struck at the very foundations of imperialist policy. 

The Decree on Peace is described as a “tactical maneuver,” 
dictated only by the difficulties facing Soviet power. It is claimed 
that the policy of peaceful coexistence has only been a convenient 
form for “Soviet aggression” and “world revolution,” a “mobil- 
izational pause before the leap.” The peace policy is presented 
as the result of “desperation,” 2 a kind of NEP in international 

1 Wars destroy forever the fruits of the titanic endeavor of many 
generations, masterpieces of art, monuments, whole cities. The finest cre¬ 
ative aspirations of mankind are trampled underfoot. The thinking and 
mentality of whole nations are distorted. Wars leave millions of soldiers’ 
graves and millions of widows and orphans. It has been estimated that 
in the last five and a half thousand years there have been some 14,500 
wars on an average of two or three every year. They have resulted in 
the deaths of approximately 3,540 million people. In the last three and 
a half thousand years there have been only 300 without war—all the rest 
of the time somewhere on earth people have been exterminating each 
other. 

In the First World War that was started by the imperialists some ten 
million people were killed and twice as many crippled. Millions died of 
hunger and disease. This war took as many human lives as all the Eu¬ 
ropean wars for a millennium before it. During the Second World War 
32 million officers and men and 25 million civilians were killed and 29 
million wounded and maimed. As many as 20 million children were or¬ 
phaned. 

The wars of this century alone have, according to experts, cost a total 
of 4 trillion dollars—enough to feed the whole population of the earth 
free for fifty years or provide good housing for more than 500 million 
families. The money spent on the Second World War alone would suffice 
to provide secondary education for all the children of the planet, build 
five-room flats for every family and hospitals for every five thousand of 
the population. But the Second World War was not the last of imperial¬ 
ism’s bloody conflicts. From 1946 to 1981, more than 10 million people 
were killed in wars throughout the world, the absolute majority of whom 
were civilians. In Vietnam alone, for example, the Americans killed, na- 
palmed and gassed some 7 million people. 

1 Elliot Goodman. The Soviet Design for a World State. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1961, p. 164. 
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relations. According to Frederick Barghoorn, the Soviet Union’s 
antiwar propaganda was a forced protective measure of a com¬ 
paratively weak state faced with strong domestic and foreign 
enemies. F. Novak sees it as a subtle maneuver in preparation 
for the next stage of expansion. Other writers allege that the 
socialist interpretation of the issues of peace and peaceful co¬ 
existence amounts to nothing more than conflicts and, in the final | 
analysis, means ideological preparation for a “world revolution.” 1 

It is clear that this kind of “reasoning” is based on fabrica¬ 
tion, but bourgeois political science succeeds in intimidating the 
ordinary man in the West with the threat of a “communist take¬ 
over.” As for the facts, they are simply ignored. No one was so 
emphatic in his opposition to the un-Marxist ideas of exporting 
revolution as Lenin. He stressed more than once that any theory 
of pushing forward revolution from outside is completely at 
variance with Marxism and is incompatible with the aims and 
interests of a socialist state. 

On December 5, 1919, the Seventh Congress of Soviets adopt¬ 
ed a resolution declaring that the socialist republic “wants to 
live in peace with all nations and to direct all its efforts toward 
internal development.” “All our politics and propaganda,” Lenin 
pointed out in December 1920, “are directed towards putting 
an end to war. . .” 2 “I know of no reason,” he said, “why a so¬ 
cialistic commonwealth like ours cannot do business indefinitely 
with capitalistic countries.” 3 Characterizing Lenin’s foreign po¬ 
licy at a meeting of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
in June 1920, Chicherin said, “Our slogan has always been and 
remains the same: peaceful coexistence with other governments 
whatever they may be.” 4 At the Ninth Congress of Soviets in 
1921 Lenin said, “. . .having started on our work of peaceful 

1 See: Frederick C. Barghoorn. Soviet Foreign Propaganda. Prince¬ 
ton University Press, Princeton, 1964, p. 86; F. Novak. Russian Imperial 
and Soviet Foreign Policy. Boston, 1956; Robert C. Tucker. The Soviet 
Political Mind. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1971. 

1 V. I. Lenin. “The Eighth All-Russia Congress of Soviets.” Collected 
Works, Vol. 31, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1982, p. 470. 

’ V. I. Lenin. “Interview with Lincoln Eyre, Correspondent of the 
American Newspaper The World." Collected Works, Vol. 42, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1969, p. 177. 

1 Dokumenty vneshnei politiki SSSIl (U.S.S.R. Foreign Policy Doc¬ 
uments), Vol. 2, p. 639. 
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development we shall exert every effort to continue it without 
interruption.” 1 

This Leninist principle formed the basis of the foreign policy 
of the Soviet state and its international relations. The Extraordi¬ 
nary February (1984) Plenary Meeting of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the C.P.S.U. stated: ‘‘The Great Lenin bequeathed us 
the principle of peaceful coexistence of states with differing so¬ 
cial systems. We are invariably loyal to this principle. Today, 
in the age of nuclear weapons and super-precise missiles, peoples 
need peaceful coexistence as never before. Unfortunately, to all 
appearances, certain leaders in the capitalist countries do not 
realize this clearly enough, or do not want to.” 

For more than sixty years American propagandists, historians, 
and sociologists have waged unceasing war against the Leninist 
principles of peace. In his book Political Warfare, John Scott 
claims that the Russians purposely invented the world sosushche- 
stvovame (coexistence) which, he says, “is such a jaw¬ 
breaker that none can pronounce it without stumbling.” 2 The 
not-unknown Cyrus L. Sulzberger called it “a murky word in¬ 
vented by Lenin. . .” 3 Some writers depict peaceful 
coexistence as “a code term for concealed aggression” 4 or as a 
“technique of Communist subversion,” 5 a dangerous invention 
of the Communists. The policy of peaceful coexistence is a 
“change in methods, not aims” 0 or a “complex and sophisticated 
doctrine of aggression and advance.” 7 It has also been called a 
“mirage,” a “Trojan horse” and a “deceptive slogan.” 

In his book, The Tragedy of American Diplomacy, 
W.A. Williams writes that the strategy of the American rulers was 


' V. I. Lenin. “Ninth All-Russia Congress of Soviets.” Collected 
Works, Vol. 33, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1973, p. 151. 

’ Scott. Op. cit., p. 25. 

1 Cyrus L. Sulzberger. What’s Wrong with U.S. Foreign Policy. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York, 1959, p. 60. 

4 William R. Kintner, Joseph Kornfeder. The New Frontier of War. 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 1962, p. XVII. 

1 The Committee and Its Critics. Ed. by William F. Buckley, Putnam, 
New York, 1962, p. 84. 

* Robert R. Bowie. Shaping the Future. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1964, p. 8. 

1 The Prospects for Arms Control. Ed. by James E. Dougherty, John 
F. Lehman. A, Macfadden-Bartell Book, 1965, pp. 106-107. 
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built on belief in the scientific and technological “backwardness” 
of the U.S.S.R. and the permanent character of that “backward¬ 
ness.” Therefore, there was no point in them adopting what they 
considered a compromise policy such as peaceful coexistence. 
The supreme arbiter in relations between countries and the only 
reliable means of securing “national interests” was power. Now 
that the Soviet Union also possesses a nuclear arsenal, there is 
no alternative but to agree to the concept of peaceful coexis¬ 
tence. But having adopted it, the Americans should get the most 
out of it, considering it as a “continuation of war by non-mili¬ 
tary means,” i.e. adapt the principle to the aggressive plans of 
the monopolists. 

The crudest version of this “agreement” is to be found in 
John Scott’s book Political Warfare. He asserts that peaceful 
coexistence is quite acceptable for the United States since it alleg¬ 
edly includes “destructive political warfare” which is designed 
to “weaken and, if possible, destroy the enemy by the use of dip¬ 
lomatic maneuvers, economic pressure, information and mis¬ 
information, provocation and intimidation, sabotage and terro¬ 
rism, and by the isolation of the enemy from his friends and sup¬ 
porters.” 1 

Another political scientist, Frederick Barghoorn, claims that 
peace propaganda “serves to inhibit defense measures by non¬ 
communist governments.” 2 These so-called “defense measures” 
are, of course, nothing less than the arms race and preparations 
for a new world war. Herman Kahn puts the question differently. 
He believes that the United States is forced to give some con¬ 
sideration to the Soviet policy of peaceful coexistence, but claims 
that this leads to a policy of uncertainty, to “preemptive capitu¬ 
lation,” that it delays the advance toward a world war and 
emasculates U.S. preparations for such a war. 

Another “interpretation” of the issue of peace is contained 
in Prospects for the West. Its author, William Fulbright, recog¬ 
nizes that under contemporary conditions the West cannot look 
upon its ideas and values as being of universal use. The West, 
he claims, often bases its policy on misleading analogies with 
conflicts of the past, looking for an exact parallel where there 

1 Scott. Op. cit., p. 28. 

1 Barghoorn. Op. sit., p. 87. 
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is only an external resemblance, while at the same time refusing 
to see in the revolutionary changes of the century the results 
of the work of new social forces and not illusory, egocentric sim¬ 
ilarities. 

Fulbright does not like crude imperial strategy either. To 
restructure the world on the American model is impossible. In 
the modern age the conception of a “chosen people” or the idea 
of a “leading nation” are totally impractical. He rejects the 
theory of the “golden age of American civilization,” especially 
since the experience of other nadons shows its unfeasibility. 
Athens under Pericles reached the greatest heights in the devel¬ 
opment of civilization in the ancient world and then fell in 
ruins. Why? Because of the excessive craving for glory and con¬ 
quest. A total catastrophe was also the result of Hitler’s attempt 
to show the power of Nazi Germany through military gambles. 
From this F’ulbright draws a sensible conclusion that history 
judges the greatness of a people not from foreign conquest or 
military might, but from its ability to create and contribute to 
the development of civilizadon. 

Fulbright, like other bourgeois politicians, is full of prejudices 
and the usual propaganda cliches. For example, he says that cap¬ 
italism and war are barely linked, while the colonial policy of 
the Western powers was dictated not by class economic interests, 
but by the desire for prestige. He believes that the Soviet Union 
seeks to impose on the world “its own form” of society 1 and 
ascribes to socialism as motifs of its international policy “irra¬ 
tional fears and hopes,” “expansive nationalism,” 2 etc. Finally 
he asserts that America is threatened by “communist aggression.” 
But, unlike many others, Fulbright is sufficiently realistic to 
reject military means of combating communism and quite reso¬ 
lute in his support of the peaceful settlement of outstanding 
problems. He believes that communism should be combated, but 
only by political, ideological, and diplomatic methods. But first 
H is necessary for America to put things in order at home. Only 
a solution of its internal problems will make it possible for the 
United States to propose the “American civilization” to other 
peoples. 

J. William Fulbright. Prospects for the West. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1963, p. 14. 

Ibid., pp. 6, 15-17 
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And so, the most subtle ideologists do not write directly of 
the “inevitability of the American age.” Some talk about “build; 
ing bridges” across the river that divides the two social systems. 
Others talk about a future “concert of nations” with America 
as its architect. But the essence is the same—the desire to direct 
the world along a channel cut according to the desires of the 
American rulers. 

Ancient poems and legends tell us how the Greek hero, 
Odysseus, tricked the Trojans. The Achaeans (Greeks) had long 
tried to take Troy without avail. Then they made a huge 
wooden horse and put inside it their finest warriors. Then they 
burned all their siegeworks, boarded their ships and set sail. All 
that was left in the former Greek camp was the wooden horse. 


The priests and warriors of the besieged city long debated what 
to do with the horse. Sinon, the spy sent by the Achaeans, 
assured the Trojan king, Priam, that the horse was a gift from 


the goddess Athena and was under her protection. The priest 
Laocoon, suspecting an Achaean trick, tried to persuade his 
fellow citizens to bum the wooden monster. But snakes killed 
Laocoon and his sons. So the Trojans took the horse into the I 
city, breaking the gates down to get it through. Late at night 
when all were sleeping the Achaeans came out of the horse, 
killed the guards and let Odysseus’ soldiers into the city. Thus I 
fell the city of Troy. 

Perhaps no other event in ancient history is so actively 
exploited in the West today as the story of the Trojan horse. 

In 1954 Senator William Knowland, the political predecessor 
of Goldwater and Reagan, called for diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union to be broken off, saying that “coexistence was 
a ‘Trojan horse’.” 1 The Communists, cry the bourgeois prophets, 
use the idea of peaceful coexistence to blow up capitalist society 
from within, since people in the West are too “trusting” and the 
idea is tempting. 

The period of detente forced American political scien¬ 
tists to change somewhat the tone of their statements on peaceful 
coexistence, since blatant rejection of this policy was no longer 
enough to convince the Americans still smarting under the effects 

1 Eric F. Goldman. The Crucial Decade. America, 1945-195 .» 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1956, p. 289. 






of the shameful and bloody intervention in Vietnam. In these 
conditions active efforts were made to interpret the principles 
of peaceful coexistence so that these interpretations would erode 
their essence and limit and reduce their possibilities. The main 
emphasis in these interpretations was laid on how to exploit 
international detente in such a way as to exert pressure on the 
foreign and domestic policy of the Soviet Union without losing 
the “power aspects” of U.S. foreign policy. 

The apologists of the Cold War continued to develop the 
thesis that peaceful coexistence was only a “tactical maneuver” 
aimed at undermining the foundations of “Western democracies.” 
They denied that it is possible to normalize relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union because of the irre¬ 
concilability of the two ideologies. Extreme right-wing political 
scientists like Richard Pipes and Eugene Rostow were particularly 
zealous on this point, and later, under Reagan, they became 
the leading ideologists of a militarist policy. Such publications 
as “Detente: An Evaluation” formulated a program of measures 
to undermine the relaxation of international tension. It was 
claimed that detente in the Soviet interpretation is only a change 
of methods, an attempt to achieve the same destructive aims 
but through ideological means. 1 Right-wing politicians and ide¬ 
ologists proposed the term “true coexistence,” which was an 
attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable. For instance, one of the 
conditions of “true coexistence,” according to them, was increased 
American nuclear potential, and the so-called “balance of 
fear” was a guarantee of such relations. This was a concept that 
was actively developed by Ronald Reagan in his speeches. Its 
supporters worked out a position according to which the Soviet 
Union was expected to “pay a tribute” for the relaxation of 
international tension, say, by introducing changes in its social 
system and the laws of socialism. 2 Ultimately, the concept of 
“true coexistence” led to the revival of the Cold War. 

Another group of political scientists, while recognizing the 
need for mutually advantageous links with the Soviet Union, 
considered that this process ought to be carried on in an atmo¬ 
sphere of “hard bargaining” and pressure exerted against that 
country. This group’s evaluation of the aims and motifs of 

1 Survey, Spring-Summer 1974, Vol 20, No. 2/3, p. 1 

' Ibid., p 4. 
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Soviet foreign policy did not differ from that of the adherents 
of the “true coexistence” theory. They also believed that the 
Soviet doctrine of peaceful coexistence was not peaceful 1 and that 
Soviet foreign policy had a “vested interest in . . . tension,” 2 etc. 
This group, which included Adam Ulam, Foy Kohler, James 
Schlesinger, Lloyd Bentsen, Paul Nitze and others, also de¬ 
manded concessions from the Soviet Union as payment for de¬ 
tente. The most important aspect of their concept, they believed, 
was the “ ‘functional’ penetration” of the Soviet system. 3 The 
aim of such penetration was obvious. Special attention in the 
writings of those who favored the “hard bargaining” or “contin¬ 
uous pressure” approach to the U.S.S.R. was given to the 
“economic levers.” The Reagan Administration adopted this 
rightist idea lock, stock and barrel, too. 

More realistic circles in politics and ideology hold that peace¬ 
ful coexistence can be a reasonable and fruitful basis for the 
United States’ foreign policy. The representatives of this 
group—George Kennan, Marshall Shulman and Averell Harri- 
man are rather contradictory. On the one hand, they stand for 
a policy of further strengthening U.S. position in the world; 
on the other, they reject military means for achieving this. 
Their concept is known as “competitive coexistence.” And here 
a particularly important conclusion was made by Marshall 
Shulman, who declared that the interests of the United States 
and the Soviet Union do not come into conflict in the common 
task of preventing a nuclear holocaust. 4 

The accent on cooperation is also felt in the way those who 
support “common existence” interpret the policy of peaceful 
coexistence. Their essence can be expressed in the words of Sar¬ 
gent Shriver, who said, “Common existence recognizes that co¬ 
existence by itself is now insufficient—that though there are 
proper areas of competition, there are inescapable and increas¬ 
ing imperatives of cooperation.” 5 Adherents of this concept. 


1 Detente. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. 
Senate. Ninety-third Congress, Second Session, 1974. U.S. G.P.O., Wash¬ 
ington, 1975, p. 69. 

' Ibid., p. 112. 

* Orbis, Vol. XVII, No. 3, Fall, 1973, p. 703 
‘ Detente. Hearings.. . U.S. Senate, p. 103. 

1 Congressional Digest. Vol. 54, No. 10, October 1975, p. 248 
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which in one or another aspect was developed by Kennedy, 
Mondale, Pell and others, were in favor of arms limitation and 
lessening the threat of a nuclear war. They are also for a mora¬ 
torium on the testing and deployment of cruise missiles and 
for a universal nuclear test ban. Setting forth his understanding 
of the prospects for Soviet-American relations, Edward Kenne¬ 
dy wrote, “The relaxation of tensions will gain depth and mean¬ 
ing only if U.S.-Soviet relations can be integrated into a broader 
view of the world that will permit these problems to be met. 
This must be the true difference between the detente of today 
and the evolving relations of tomorrow.” 1 A similar view was 
held by Walter Mondale, but as vice-president he was unable 
to put it into practice. Moreover, he ended up in the same boat 
with Jimmy Carter, who at the end of his term of office did 
everything he could to destroy the process of detente, thereby 
opening the floodgates to the rabid militarism of Ronald Reagan. 

The problems connected with the policy and concept of 
peaceful coexistence and their various interpretations by ideolo¬ 
gists and political scientists in the United States have always 
been linked in one degree or another with the arms race and 
disarmament. Perhaps no other problem has shown so clearly 
the servile role of U.S. political science and its consistent agita¬ 
tion for arms production. In fact, the whole political science, 
information and propaganda system of anti-Sovietism serves, 
apart from its direct class function, to justify the need for the 
arms race. 

Reagan’s policy of gaining U.S. military superiority has a 
long history. The only way to disarmament is through building 
up military superiority, which, according to U.S. political scien¬ 
tists, is the only “true strategy of arms control,” This is con¬ 
tended, for example, by Robert Crane in The Prospects for 
Arms Control, and other contributors to the collection agree 
with him. Thus James Dougherty says, “in reality there can 
be no such thing as total disarmament” 2 ; Amrom Katz, “gen¬ 
eral and complete disarmament is out of the question”*, 
Kurt London, talks about disarmament are “a purely tactical 

1 Edward M. Kennedy. “Beyond Detente”. Foreign Policy, No. 16. 
Fall, 1974, p. 5. 

1 The Prospects for Arms Control, p. 24. 

1 Ibid., p. 78. 
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instrument” 1 ; Patrick Powers, “The military strength of the 
United States is the best guarantee we have for the continued 
existence and growth of the Free World”. 2 

American ruling quarters expected that after World War II 
the Soviet Union would be crushed under the weight of econom¬ 
ic difficulties, unable to cope with the task of restoring the 
economy, and would therefore be compelled to bow down to 
the West. In 1945, an article in the journal Foreign Affairs com¬ 
mented that as a result of the colossal destruction it had suffered 
during the war, the U.S.S.R. could become one of the weakest 
and most pitiful nations, completely out of the running as 
a world power. 

Winston Churchill declared in 1946 that the West’s attitude 
towards the Soviet Union should be based on Russian recogni¬ 
tion of Anglo-American power. President Truman proclaimed 
the doctrine of power as the official policy of the American gov¬ 
ernment. President Reagan declared power to be the alpha and 
omega of all American foreign policy. The aim of this policy 
is to clear the way to world domination by weakening in every¬ 
way the Soviet Union and the socialist community as a whole 
and suppressing the national liberation movements. Supporters 
of the plans for “world hegemony,” spellbound by America’s 
postwar might and wealth, did, and continue to do, everything 
to block the way to economic cooperation. Economic embargoes, 
trade restrictions and bans, various credit and financial manip¬ 
ulations, and measures compelling allied nations to take joint 
measures against the socialist countries in the trade and economic 
sphere—all these and much else are components of a single plan 
to bring the socialist world to its knees. 

The arms race is an integral part of the capitalist economies. 
Nothing else brings the monopolies so much profit as the produc¬ 
tion of weapons. The “gold rush” of military business embraces 
almost all the capitalist countries, particularly those in aggres¬ 
sive blocs. As Professor Lewis Mumford puts it, “Since 1945, the 
American government has devoted the better part of our national 
energies to preparations for wholesale human extermination. This 
curious enterprise has been disguised as a scientifically sound 

1 Ibid., p. 94. 

' Patrick W. Powers. A Guide to National Defense. Praeger, New 
York, 1965, p. 3. 
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method of ensuring world peace and national security, but it 
has obviously failed at every point on both counts.” 1 

Even some bourgeois economists recognize that the develop¬ 
ment of military production is parasitic. As a result, about 
one-fifth of the U.S. citizens live in poverty and more than 5 per 
cent of able workers cannot find employment. 1 A considerable 
part of the technical specialists and scientists are engaged in 
the war industry. According to Seymour Melman, this “unpre¬ 
cedented concentration of America’s technical talent and fresh 
capital on military production” inevitably leads to the “deple¬ 
tion of American society.” 3 In his work The Cause Is Mankind, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, wrote that the concentration of most 
talented young people in almost purely defense-oriented industry 
may lead to the “intellectual starvation” of the rest of the econ¬ 
omy. 4 

But the voices in favor of the arms race are far more influen¬ 
tial than those uttering sober warnings, for the former are backed 
by the real interests of powerful forces—the arms manufacturers, 
who give enormous sums of money to bribe the newspapers, the 
publishing houses, the politicians and the ideologists. Ruling 
quarters in the United States actively use the prospect of disar¬ 
mament as a kind of bogie. As Donald Cox noted in the 
preface to his book, The Perils of Peace, disarmament could 
create a “depression to curl your hair!” 3 Americans are led 
to believe that a reduction in military expenditures is 
a serious threat to industry. It is also asserted that disarmament 
would threaten America’s allies with an economic catas¬ 
trophe, and therefore the “paramount problem” is “to avoid 
recession in those countries where the armament industry acts 
as an economic drug.” 6 Carl Oglesby and Richard Shaull write 
'n a book Containment and Change that “the militarized econ- 

1 Lewis Mumford. Breakthrough to Peace. New Directions, New York, 
1962, p. 15. 

' Seymour Melman. Our Depleted Society. Holt, Rinehart and Win¬ 
ston, New York, 1965, p. 240 

’ Ibid., p. 4. 

* Hubert H Humphrey. The Cause Is Mankind. Methuen, London. 

1964, p. 44. 

' Donald W. Cox The Perils of Peace. Chilton Books, Philadelphia 

1965, p. XIX. 

* Ibid., p 11 
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omy demands a militarized politics,” and wars help “turn this 
wheel.” 1 Reagan’s military machine is particularly pepped up 
by provocations, increased tension, threat and war propaganda. 

By imposing on the whole world an almost continuous Cold 
War, which consumes enormous sums of money, impe¬ 
rialism does enormous harm to humankind’s develop¬ 
ment. The militarist machine works at full blast, while the 
arms race continues to pump gold into the monopolies’ coffers. 
Disarmament “invites disaster,” and “the term disarmament is 
an inadequate and misleading description of the fundamental 
United States objective.” 2 What is this objective? 

The authors of A Forward Strategy for America answer 
thus: fighting the relaxation of tensions which “demoralizes” the 
free world 3 ; continuing nuclear tests and improving chemical and 
biological weapons; constant readiness for a nuclear and limited 
war; the possibility of a preventive war; the transfer of nuclear 
weapons to N.A.T.O.; and the continuous arms race, inasmuch 
as it “can lead to a remarkably stable strategic situation” and 
“break the back of the Soviet economy.” 4 

These plans are more than twenty years old, but it looks as 
if they were drawn up by the U.S. government in the 1980s. 
This kind of dismal consistency in the actions of American 
imperialism raises the question as to whether the very possi¬ 
bility of general and complete disarmament is not illusory. 

The problem is complex. It is complex because militarism 
is an organic part of imperialism and the arms race is the most 
reliable means of enriching the military-industrial elite in the 
United States. It is also complex because of the continuing 
mutual mistrust, encouraged by imperialism through violence, 
wars and provocation; many people in the capitalist world are 
still captives of indifference—a state of mind endemic to the 
capitalist world. Besides, the propaganda machine of the mili¬ 
tarists is still working to full capacity, and inventing all kinds 


1 Carl Oglesby and Richard Shaull. Containment and Change. Mac¬ 
millan, New York, 1967, p, 117. 

' Arms Control , Disarmament and National Security. Ed. by Donald 
Brennan. Braziller, New York, 1961, p. 408. 

1 R. Strausz-Hupe, W. Kintner, S. Possony. A Forward Strategy for 
America. Harper, New York, 1961, p. 41. 

1 Ibid., pp. 291. 357. 
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of tales about socialism so as to pump money more easily out 
of the taxpayers and prepare the people for a new war for 
world domination. 

But to agree that the arms race is inevitable is to doom 
humankind to the fatal expectation of a nuclear holocaust and 
give rein to the forces of rabid reaction and war. Furthermore, 
such an alternative contains not an ounce of practical sense, 
since the peaceloving peoples of the world, if united, are per¬ 
fectly capable of exerting effective pressure on militarist circles 
and forcing the American oligarchy to recognize the realities 
of the age. 

Although U.S. imperialism may still be capable of causing 
tensions and whipping up militarist hysteria, many people are 
gradually coming to understand through the fog of chauvinism, 
hatred and fear the simple fact that socialism by its very nature 
does not need war. Already the power of socialism and its in¬ 
fluence on social development are sufficient to secure human¬ 
kind against the restoration of obsolete orders and attempts to 
bring back the past by force. 

Military-strategic parity restrains American imperialism and 
makes the U.S. leaders think about their own survival. Further¬ 
more, the most soberminded among bourgeois political scien¬ 
tists are being gradually forced to the conclusion that nuclear 
war will bring them neither economic nor political advantage. 
In the book Hostage America Robert Dentler and Ph. Outright 
write, “We are only deluding ourselves if we believe that 
we can survive a thermonuclear war.” 1 Walter Millis says in 
his book An End to Arms, “coexistence is the only practicable 
mode for a working international political system.” 2 Amitai 
Etzioni in an article entitled “America in a Pluralistic World” 
calls upon Americans to understand that “it is not expected 
that the Soviet regime will collapse under its own weight, or 
under the pressures the West can bring to bear by withholding 
trade, through the Voice of America and the like,” 3 therefore 
peaceful competition with the Soviet Union is the 

1 Robert Dentler, Ph. Cutright. Hostage America. Beacon Press, Bos¬ 
ton, 1963, p. 27. 

' Walter Millis. An End to Arms. Atheneum, New York, 1965, p. 195. 

s The Crossroad Papers. Ed. by Hans Morgenthau, Norton, New 
York, 1965, p. 189 
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most sensible policy. James Drane writes in the same vein 
in his book entitled Pilgrimage to Utopia, saying that “Russian 
education is in a sense a far greater challenge to American so¬ 
vereignty and survival than Russian military might.” 1 Hence 
the writer concludes that a “competition of minds” and a “scien¬ 
tific race” are far preferable to a “hot” or a “cold” war, or an 
arms race. 

All this is true. But class hatred of the peoples who are 
building socialism and fighting against imperialism and colonial¬ 
ism can push the monopoly clique, who have the real power, 
into a “war of desperation”—a feverish, criminal attempt to save 
the capitalist world which is leaving the arena of history. The 
nature of imperialism is such that it can never pass up any 
opportunity to oust the forces of peace, to regain what was lost, 
or, if the circumstances are favorable, to unleash a world war. 

The factors restraining the war party in the United States 
have become fewer. Once the antiwar forces were only accused 
of naivety, whereas now, in the 1980s, they are being referred 
to with increasing frequency as traitors. “Isolationism” has been 
declared stupid and immoral, while peaceful coexistence—a pol¬ 
icy of “preemptive capitulation.” The concept of “overwhelming 
force” has become dominant, which, as interpreted by many 
American ideologists, fully conforms to the country’s “national 
interest,” the “imperial ambitions” of the ruling forces. 

The actions of the Administration clearly demonstrate 
that U.S. imperialism is reluctant to part with the bank¬ 
rupt policy of war. Aggravating the international situation as 
much as they can and undertaking military adventures in one 
region of the globe after another, the ruling forces in the United 
States try through threat of war to blackmail the peoples 
of the world and compel the peace forces to capitulate. But 
these attempts meet with powerful resistance from all progressive 
and democratic forces. 

Peace and international security are not fanciful dreams. 
Communists are resolute adherents of a realistic evaluation of 
historical situations. Their confidence that war can and must 
be banned forever is based on scientific conclusions and on the 


1 James Drane, Pilgrimage to Utopia Bruce Publ., Milwaukee. 1965, 
p. 103. 
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understanding that humankind possesses powerful forces for 
this. 

The C.P.S.U. and the Soviet government know only too well 
that the threat of war remains and are therefore strengthening 
and will continue to strengthen their country’s defense. The So¬ 
viet nuclear-missile shield will continue to serve as a reliable 
protection of peaceful communist construction, the creative la¬ 
bor of the peoples in the socialist countries, and peace on our 
planet. The Soviet Union, its allies, and all peace forces will 
do everything to fulfill their historic mission -to establish peace 
on earth and not allow life to surrender to death. 














CHAPTER SIX 


ALTRUISTIC POLICEMAN 


It was merely for form’s sake that the American ruling circles 
expressed sympathy with the European colonial powers when 
before the eyes of the entire world the colonial system was col¬ 
lapsing. All their attention was focused upon not letting a single 
opportunity slip past by which to lay their hands on this or 
that newly independent country, to cast a new yoke on the 
former colonies and make them a part of the American “world 
empire.” For many years now American foreign policy has been 
darting about in search of the “best” ways to achieve “mutual 
understanding” with the developing world: from the sword to 
the dollar, from the dollar to the cross, and back again to the 
sword. 

The production lines of American propaganda have churned 
out onto the “ideas market” doctrines of varying hues but all 
pursuing a common end: how best to turn things around so 
that the emerging new nations would fall into the sphere of the 
“decisive influence”—if not the colonial domination—of the 
United States? 

The U.S. colonial wars in Vietnam, Korea, Lebanon, and 
Grenada all ended in disgrace. Interventions of the same type 
in a number of Latin American countries resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of dictatorial regimes, which testified to the genuine 
policeman role of the United States in the postwar world. Win¬ 
ning over governments through bribery and murdering uncoope¬ 
rative leaders also failed to produce stable results. In the end 
the tail feathers of the American eagle, which gave it its arro¬ 
gant and bellicose appearance, are becoming fewer and fewer. 

A group specially formed by Business Week magazine to find 
the reasons for the U.S. defeats issued a report called “The De- 
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dine of U.S. Power,” in which the blame is laid explicitly on 
“inept” Presidents and the United States’ extremely crafty and 
self-centered allies. The authors of the report characterize very 
eloquently the current situation: “For the first time in its history, 
the United States is no longer growing in power and influence 
among the nations of the world. In fact, the United States is 
now in steep decline, and the Pax Americana that shaped mod¬ 
ern history since World War II is fast disintegrated.” And, the 
report adds, the Americans have to be constantly on the alert 
when it comes to the developing countries and their organiza¬ 
tions: “Abroad, OPEC holds a knife to the throat of America’s 
economy, so deeply dependent on foreign oil.” 1 And while Pre¬ 
sidents Johnson, Nixon and others engaged in a “gun-and-but- 
ter” debate confronted with a choice between napaiming Viet¬ 
nam or building the “Great Society”, setbacks came one after 
another in the U.S.A. 2 The ill-fated American Presidents have 
had to take pot shots from other observers as well. For instance, 
economist and political scientist John L. Girling in his book, 
America and the Third World, writes that “the failure of the 
Carter administration” was due to “the President’s apparent in¬ 
decisiveness.” 3 And so, almost everyone and everything is to 
blame except for the real culprit—the United States’ imperialist 
system of relations with the newly independent countries which 
is fueled by claims to world domination. Even after the severe 
dressing down of the 1950s through 1970s, the learned men 
from Business Week have only one demand of the 1980s—stron¬ 
ger United States’ positions. “Without the strength and leader¬ 
ship of America, the world is speeding headlong into the most 
dangerous period it has experienced since the 1930s.” 4 

Numerous studies by American political scientists are devoted 
to U.S. regional policy in the developing countries. In them 
the attention is focused upon specific issues, although attempts 
can be found to examine through individual events and situa¬ 
tions of a limited nature more sweeping and long-term prob¬ 
lems. 


1 The Decline of U.S. Power. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1980, p. 1 
' Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

’ John L. Girling. America and the Third World. Routledge & Paul, 
I.ondon, 1980, p. 216. 

* The Decline of U.S. Power, p. 1. 
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There is no need to stand upon ceremony! If the European 
empires collapsed and were unable to keep nations in the bond¬ 
age of colonialism, the legacy should go to the United States. 
The demands for handing over to the United States the regions 
of the world from which the former colonial empires have been 
driven are being sounded with increasing insistence. 

But even many U.S. allies are sceptical about attempts by 
the United States to revive the imperial system. British historian 
Christopher J. Bartlett, for instance, is unable to hide a note 
of sarcasm when he recalls the “reference by several American 
scholars and politicians to the emergence of the United States 
as the natural successor to the British Empire as the world’s 
policeman.” 1 Bartlett is in total agreement with those Ameri¬ 
cans who think that the United States has gone too far in its 
attempts to everywhere act from a position of brute force. 
After the Vietnam War “a growing number of American schol¬ 
ars and politicians,” he writes, “insisted that the interventionist 
demon must be tamed. They argued that American policy had 
become too ambitious; in excess both of national interest and 
resources, and attributable to the desire to remake the world— 
or much of it—-in the image of America.” 2 

After a number of bellicose and aggressive sallies against 
newly independent countries, however, American leaders came 
to the uncomfortable conclusion that the sword was 
not only sharp, but it cut both ways. It jis for this 
reason that American political scientist William P. Bundy, 
the former Editor-in-Chief of the journal Foreign Affairs, noted, 
“In our hearts we know, especially since Vietnam, that the 
United States cannot be the world’s policeman or even that of 
a given region. But we must recognize that if we act as if we 
were, we run the grave risk of alienating a whole new awakened 
generation in such areas as Latin America.” 3 

A search was mounted for new ways of tackling the problem. 
One interesting solution was offered by Walter W. Rostow and 
Robert W. Hatch in their book An American Policy in Asia. 
Their program called for less guns and more money and propa- 

1 Christopher J. Bartlett. The Rise and Fall of the Pax Americana. 
Elek, London, 1974, p. VII. 

! Ibid., p. VI. 

! Foreign Affairs, Summer 1984, Vol. 62, No. 5, p. 1227. 
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ganda. But here the proviso comes into play that any changes 
must only concern foreign policy tactics, and never strategy. 
The authors’ recommendations include drawing countries in Af¬ 
rica and Asia into anticommunist blocs, and actively involving 
them in local wars in which the use of nuclear weapons would 
not be excluded. The purpose? The gradual suppression of the 
national liberation movement and the subordination of develop¬ 
ing nations to the U.S. diktat. The long-range task is the eco¬ 
nomic and political “exhaustion” of the Soviet Union, which, 
as a natural ally of the newly free countries, will not leave them 
in the lurch and will protect them from the interventionist poli¬ 
cy of the United States. 

In the book there is a preponderance of sympathetic words 
and ostentatious phrases about the plight of Asia. The authors 
make a pathetic appeal to Americans to grant the continent 
financial “aid”—with a high return on their investment. At the 
bottom line the plans for a “new” policy towards the nations 
of Asia envisage for them the very same colonial role of the 
past—that of fertilizing capitalist “civilization”. In a later book, 
View from the Seventh Floor , Rostow urges the former colonies 
to adopt the capitalist system as most suitable for them, though 
with the additional mechanism of “national planning.” 1 

A similar solution is offered by Dean Acheson in his book, 
Power and Diplomacy. Acheson bases his arguments about Amer¬ 
ican strategy on the recognition that the Soviet Union might 
catch up with the United States industrially. In presenting such 
a prospect as the chief threat to the “free world,” Acheson urges 
that the threat be answered in kind: to start an accelerated indus¬ 
trialization of what he views as the most promising states - 
India and Brazil. But industrialization must be carried out wise¬ 
ly, in such a way that the economies of these countries are 
firmly tied to that of the United States and are unable to func¬ 
tion without continual “interaction.” In addition, he advises 
that developing nations be supplied with the requisite “ideas 
and purposes for their political cohesion.” 2 Such recipes began 
appearing with increasing frequency when the United States’ 

1 Walter W. Rostow. View from the Seventh Floor. Harper & Row, 
New York, 1964, p. 86. 

! Dean Acheson. Power and Diplomacy. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1958, p. 3. 
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dependence on Middle East oil and other raw materials was 
fully revealed. As was noted at the 22nd Annual U.S. Foreign 
Policy Conference sponsored by the Stanley Foundation, “inter¬ 
ruption of the flow of petroleum from the Organization of Pe¬ 
troleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) is an economic threat to 
our security, second only perhaps to the threat of nuclear holo¬ 
caust.” 1 Therefore it is no coincidence that Prof. Melvin A. 
Conant, a government advisor on the political aspects of access 
to strategic raw materials, underscores in his book The Oil Fac¬ 
tor in U.S. Foreign Policy , 1980-1990 the need for a carrot- 
and-stick policy toward developing countries. He particularly 
urges not to lose the region from Egypt to Saudi Arabia and 
Iran and bind it by strong economic ties to the U.S. economy 3 . 

This idea is far from new. Bourgeois ideologists have long spo¬ 
ken of the creation of a system of “economic partnership.” Two 
other authors, Robert Strausz-Hupe and Stefan T. Possony, 
assert that the “imperial system” brought the colonial territories 
into the world economy and “enriched” these regions. According 
to them, the imperial powers need own up to only one crime— 
that they undermined indigenous civilizations. But this was a 
glorious deed, they argue, since before the arrival of the Wester¬ 
ners there reigned slavery and lawlessness, and diseases were 
rampant in these regions. The imperial powers helped to elimi¬ 
nate these scourges. They “introduced” almost everywhere the 
concepts of justice and of the inalienable rights of the individual 
(sic!), and ultimately did “a glorious deed.” It is for these rea¬ 
sons, the authors contend, that imperialism was “a progressive 
force.” 3 

But let us hear the opinion of those to whom, as Strausz- 
Hupe and Possony assert, empires brought “progress,” “wealth” 
and the other benefits of Western civilization. In The Political 
Awakening of Africa, a collection of articles and statements by 
African political and public figures, it is said that “colonialism 

1 Strategy for Peace. Twenty-Second Annual U.S. Foreign Policy Con¬ 
ference, Oct. 16-18, 1981. Muscatine, Iowa, The Stanley Foundation, 
1981, p. 9. 

! Melvin A. Conant. The Oil Factor in U.S. Foreign Policy, 1980- 
1990. Lexington Books, Lexington (Mass.), Toronto, 1982, p. 42. 

‘ Robert Strausz-Hupe, Stefan T. Possony. International Relations in 
the Age of the Conflict between Democracy and Dictatorship. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Inc., New York, p. 618. 



was something more than a system of political and economic 
control.” It was also a “system of social and cultural subordina¬ 
tion of Africans to the standards of Europe.” Colonialism repre¬ 
sented a “form of denial of African social and cultural systems.” 1 
And today, after the passage of some 20 years, these assessments 
still hold. In the New Delhi Declaration of the Seventh Confer¬ 
ence of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned Coun¬ 
tries that took place in 1983, the heads of the young states 
unanimously declared that “imperialism, colonialism, neocolo¬ 
nialism, expansionism, apartheid, racism, zionism, exploitation, 
policy of force and all forms or manifestations of foreign occupa¬ 
tion, domination and hegemony had given rise in the past to 
the evils, the effects of which continue to afflict many developing 
countries and were now hindering their present struggle for de¬ 
velopment.” 2 In the United States, a deaf ear is turned to as¬ 
sessments of this sort. Others are in current there. Our very 
same Conant, pining away for the bankruptcy of corrupted re¬ 
gimes, writes: “The Shah, though disliked and distrusted by most 
Gulf leaders, was indisputedly the only leader thought capable 
of acting as the regional policeman, although few would admit 
it.” 3 

Western political science continued with its active search for 
concepts and practical ways designed to bring about a new sub¬ 
jugation of the newly free world. New theories cropped up rang¬ 
ing from “partnership” to “technological and cultural integra¬ 
tion”. Acheson, for instance, calls economic partnership a 
smoothly functioning and interdependent system of economy in 
the “noncommunist world”, protected by common military 
might. He believes the creation of this system is one of the prime 
tasks in the struggle against communism. “Of course,” he writes, 
“it will be said that I am talking the language of imperialism 
or colonialism, or both, and that a policy of maintaining strength 
and unity at the center of the free world, as of first importance, 
will antagonize Asian and African peoples.” 4 However, broader 


1 The Political Awakening of Africa. Ed. by Rupert Emerson and 
Martin Kilson. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New York, p. 19. 

1 U.N. General Assembly, Security Council, A 38/132, S/15675, 
8 April, 1983, p. 64. 

1 Conant. Op. cit., p. 41. 

* Acheson. Op. cit., p. 116. 
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tasks in the struggle against communism, for the sake of which 
national interests and traditions (not American, to be sure.—■ 
A.Y.) should be sacrificed, necessitate the pursuance of a firm 
policy “from positions of strength.” 

Walter Rostow, trying to substantiate the theory of “modern¬ 
izing revolution”, asserted that a “single industrial society” pro¬ 
motes the development of backward countries and furthers the 
cause of their freedom and independence. But actually this 
theory served as a cover for U.S. expansionism, since essentially 
American policy works to extend the frontiers of American busi¬ 
ness. “The survival of our system depends upon it,” 1 write 
C. Oglesby and R. Shaull. They also ridicule the legend about 
“fair enterprise.” 

Since concepts like “honest partnership” and “one single so¬ 
ciety” did not promote actively enough the idea of an “Amer¬ 
ican empire”, loud calls began to be heard from political scien¬ 
tists for putting an end to the overly considerate treatment of 
“Asians” and “Africans.” It was maintained that, like the Amer¬ 
ican Blacks, the Asians and Africans were still unable to under¬ 
stand what is good and what is bad. Bariy M. Goldwater wrote, 
for instance: “If justice for Bantus entails driving the govern¬ 
ment of the Union of South Africa away from the West, then 
the Bantus must be prepared to carry their identification cards 
a while longer.” 2 

According to Robert W. Tucker, the American basic doctrine 
has never precluded an offensive application of force “in situa¬ 
tions in which internal disorder or revolution are supported in 
varying degree by an outside Power.” 3 To be sure, Americans 
reserve the right to determine whether or not there is “disor¬ 
der”, and to establish the fact of “outside support.” The events 
of the entire postwar period, which has been punctuated with 
U.S. interventions, especially under the Reagan Administration, 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America, unequivocally support 
Tucker’s proposition that the basic American doctrine of conduct 


1 G. Oglesby, R. Shaull. Containment and Change. Macmillan, New 
York, 1967, p. 70. 

! Barry M. Goldwater. Why Not Victory? McGraw-Hill Book, New 
York, 1962, p. 39. 

1 See: Robert W. Tucker. The Just War. John Hopkins Press, Balti¬ 
more, 1960, p. 42. 
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on the world scene never precluded “the application of force” 
under the banal cover of primitive cliches of the “communist 
threat.” 

A nearly identical view of U.S. policies toward the developing 
countries is offered by American scholars James Petras and 
Morris Morley in their recent works. They note that beginning 
in the postwar period, conflicts between ruling regimes in the 
Third World and the United States have been viewed by Ame¬ 
rican politicians “in terms of anti-communist ideology in order 
to justify an interventionist foreign policy.” 1 

This is rather candidly admitted by Alvin Rubinstein and 
Donald Smith, professors of political science at the University 
of Pennsylvania. “A Third World society is important to U.S. 
policymakers, primarily because it might go communist,” they 
write. “American policy has therefore been designed (1) to se¬ 
cure the allegiance of as many countries as possible to U.S.- 
sponsored military alliances, (2) to secure and maintain U.S. 
military bases in strategic locations, (3) to promote the economic 
development of U.S.-aligned or nonaligned countries in which 
American aid can become a significant factor in limiting Soviet 
influence, (41 to prevent the overthrow of pro-American govern¬ 
ments, whatever their internal character, and (5) to overthrow 
leftist governments supported by or sympathetic to the Soviet 
Union.” 2 

A string of bills produced by Ronald Reagan in April 1984 
pursues the objective of legalizing military intervention, “pre¬ 
ventive” strikes and intimidation of countries that in some way 
did not please American ruling quarters. According to Reagan, 
this is needed “to combat terrorism.” These measures also serve 
as a cover for the state terrorism of the United States, which 
has been elevated to the status of law. 

The failures of the U.S. policy of neocolonialism touched off 
a spate of indictments charging the U.S. government with not 
being decisive and cruel enough, and denouncing American di¬ 
plomacy for letting slip past too many opportune moments for 
intervention, for which the United States is now paying the 
price. The U.S.A. now has to “combine” constraint with convic- 

1 The Socialist Register 1984. Ed. by Ralph Miliband, John Saville 
and Marcel Liebman. The Merlin Press, London, 1984, p. 261. 

■ Orbis , Vol. 28, No. 3, Fall 1984, p. 597. 
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tion, to try and show that American occupation is beneficial and 
its absence—regrettable negligence. On the question of the Unit¬ 
ed States’ intention to occupy the strategic Persian Gulf region, 
Conant writes: “The task of generating support for an American 
security force in or near the Gulf [!] will require a continuing 
and painstaking effort to persuade the Gulf States that the U.S. 
role is necessary for the general and specific interests of the 
Gulf. . -” 1 

There are a multitude of suggestions and proposals for rescu¬ 
ing the hopes of creating an “American empire.” Some political 
scientists, recognizing the ultimate ineffectiveness of military 
methods, deem it more productive to direct policy toward eco¬ 
nomic, political and moral rivalry with socialism. Others call 
for rapprochement between “Westerners and Africans.” They 
believe it necessary to find a realistic and sensible synthesis of 
Western values and African traditions, of Western political in¬ 
stitutions and tribal customs. 2 So, they even go so far as to agree 
to a synthesis of their own “democracy” with tribal customs, 
fn general, American political scientists have been paying in¬ 
creasing attention to ethnic cultures. Moreover, some of them 
see in the consideration of the “cultural factor,” particularly in 
Africa, a unique opportunity for “winning” the African soul. 
This view is expounded by, among others, Martin Staniland, in 
his book Africa, the American Intelligentsia and the Shadow of 
Vietnam. 

The African countries obtained independence “too early,” 
since most of them are not capable of self-government and are 
not ready for it, asserts Allen J. Ellender. 3 Barry Goldwater pro¬ 
poses the establishment of an African protectorate administered 
by an association of Western nations. He writes: “Such a policy 
would be denounced in many parts of the world as reactionary, 
chauvinistic, and oppressive. Such recriminations we would have 
to endure. For there would be no doubt in our minds that the 
colonial system, even in its present state of development, is better 
for the African people. . ,” 4 

1 Conant. Op. cit., p. 39. 

' Africa. Ed. by Philip W. Quigg, Frederick A. Praeger, Publisher, 
New York, London, 1964, pp. 110-113. 

* Allen J. Ellender. A Report of United Slates Foreign Operations 
in Africa. G.P.O., Washington, 1966, pp. 15-16. 

‘ Goldwater. Op. cit., p. 139. 
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Of course, there would be no doubt! There is no doubt that 
for the monopolies it would be much more profitable to have 
colonial possessions with practically free raw materials and a 
cheap labor force. Hence Goldwater and those like him have 
“no doubts.” And the nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have had to, and still have to, “clarify” their relations with im¬ 
perialism, in particular American, arms in hand. 

In the context of the realities of the 1980s the interventionist 
actions of the Reagan Administration have been unable to intim¬ 
idate the developing world. On the contrary, the attempts to 
crush by force the national liberation movement only intensify 
the struggle for freedom, progress and democracy. In the same 
context the invasion of the tiny island of Grenada says more 
about the United States’ powerlessness than about its might and 
shows that in our day and age it is impossible to suppress the 
struggle against dictators American henchmen in various re¬ 
gions of the world. Interestingly, this action by the United States 
was condemned even by Washington’s most loyal West Euro¬ 
pean allies. British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, for in¬ 
stance, whose credentials as a conservative are doubted by no 
one, censured the United States in public for its actions against 
Grenada in 1983 and for mining Nicaraguan waters in 1984. 1 

In addition to the openly interventionist concepts and actions, 
which are especially close to the psychology of Ronald Reagan, 
American political scholarship is more and more actively elab¬ 
orating concepts of “quiet” colonialism. Such concepts were par¬ 
ticularly clearly formulated by former diplomat and political 
scientist Chester Bowles, who, in fact, was the architect of a 
doctrine calling for the use in Asia and Africa of mainly polit¬ 
ical and ideological means as the primary weapons in the strug¬ 
gle against socialism. 

Let us turn to the Ambassador’s Report, a work based on 
Bowles’ personal observations (and conclusions) from his first 
tour of duty as U.S. ambassador to India and Nepal. Bowles is 
bothered mainly by two questions: the scope of the national 
liberation movement and the growth of Marxist ideology’s in¬ 
fluence on the development of Asia, and particularly India. It 
was the U.S.A.’s task, he maintains, to see that Asia took the 


1 See Socialist Register, 1984, p. 239. 
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capitalist road of development and joined the West in a common 
front to fight socialism. 

Bowles approves of the main objectives of American foreign 
policy in Asia, which he sees as the promotion of America’s pop¬ 
ularity; buying or winning the gratitude of the nations inhabit¬ 
ing Asia; winning as many allies as possible; and increasing the 
acceptance of capitalism abroad. 1 On the whole, Bowles supports 
the U.S. ruling quarters’ colonialist program. But incorrect 
methods for achieving the set goals can, according to Bowles, 
result in the failure of the entire policy in these critical regions 
of the world. U.S. policy, having wrongly estimated the Asian 
countries’ attitude to the Soviet Union, took a crude, inflexible 
approach toward mutual relations which resembles the methods 
of the colonial empires. American policy, Bowles writes, adheres 
to the slogan of “if you’re not for us, you’re against us.” 2 This 
is where failures are rooted. Another mistake is the reliance on 
regimes whose fate totally hinges on U.S. dollars and the bayo¬ 
nets of the American army. “The heart of Asia and the key to 
her future,” Bowles points out, “lies in the billion or more 
peoples who live in the largely uncommitted nations”. . . the 
“strategic and political center” of which is Tndia. 3 

In The New Dimensions of Peace, Bowles tries to interpret 
the main objectives of U.S. policy in the developing world in an 
historical and theoretical perspective. He compares the develop¬ 
ment of the revolutions in the Soviet Union, the United States, 
India, and China. He sees as the major occurrence of the century 
the confrontation between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, between the two opposing social systems and life prin¬ 
ciples. To be sure, the author regards the American way as the 
one most suitable. Modern history, however, is full of surprises. 
The outcome of the superpower conflict, Bowles contends, will 
not be decided in a direct confrontation, but will hinge on the 
peoples of the Third World. Whoever they follow will prove 
the victor. 

A course toward diktat gives U.S. foreign policy a colonial 
nature which dooms it to failure, writes Bowles. Whereas a bla- 

1 Chester Bowles. Ambassador’s Report, Collins, London, 1954, pp. 
343-344. 

! Ibid . p. 396. 

J Ibid., p. 99. 
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tant imperialist policy worked against American Indian tribes 
and Latin America, asserts Bowles, in Asia it can only ruin Amer¬ 
ican strategic objectives. In general Bowles sees the temptation 
toward imperialism as “an original sin for people with power.” 1 
Yet he is against methods which, as he writes, were quite ap¬ 
propriate in the times of McKinley and Roosevelt but which 
may prove detrimental today in relations with countries that 
have cast off the chains of colonialism. 

In general, Bowles’ views differ from those of right-wing 
theorists, if only because he rejects war as a means of resolving 
disputes. However his attitude toward the ultimate goal of the 
\inerican nation in no way differs from that professed by the 
standard imperialist concepts. 

“That American policies,” write Strausz-Hupe and Possony, 
“have sometimes been too hastily conceived and too brusquely 
implemented and that the United States has, by its own hands, 
helped to compose a picture of truculent and bureaucratic arbi¬ 
trariness that does not correspond to the real and engaging 
character of the great mass of its citizens, does not mean that 
the United States must don sackcloth and ashes and abdicate 
its leadership.” 2 

Bowles would agree with the above. America must “serve as 
a partner and even as an architect” of world orders. “Without 
such a vision the people perish,” he writes. 3 But “if this is to 
happen, the American people will have to adopt a role which no 
prosperous and powerful nation has ever undertaken to play in 
the long history of civilization.” 4 

As to methods for solving international problems, Bowles 
quite justly says that war cannot settle a single disputed issue. 
Bowles also criticizes the policy of “massive retaliation,” regard¬ 
ing it as too bellicose and ineffective, and says that America also 
incorrectly understands the policy “from positions of strength”, 
since American politicians mistakenly believe that military might 
is the “primary source of strength.” 5 “We cannot”, he writes, 

1 Chester Bowles. The New Dimensions of Peace. Harper, New York, 
1955, p. 279. 

1 Strausz-Hupe, Possony. Op. cit., p. 790. 

1 Chester Bowles, American Politics in a Revolutionary World. Har¬ 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1956, p. 131. 

4 See: Foreign Affairs, Vol. 40, No. 4, July 1962, p. 565. 

5 Bowles. The New Dimensions of Peace, p. 325. 
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“produce a peaceful world with nuclear weapons. . . Without 
ideas, faith and understanding, our dollars too are hopelessly 
inadequate.” 1 

Salvation cannot be bought. It must be won, Bowles asserts. 
Not in war, but in the struggle of ideas. Therefore the core of 
a policy of “strength” must be a moral belief in the ideas of the 
“free world” and of the “advantages of the American way of 
life.” The doctrine of “strength” is the right doctrine to follow, 
but, unfortunately, the managers of foreign policy, wrongly in¬ 
terpreting it, have upset the requisite balance between the mili¬ 
tary and moral aspects of this theory. As a result, U.S. foreign 
policy has become too bellicose and unconvincing. 

As we see, Bowles lays his hopes on the “moral strength” of 
Americanism, but by the same token admits that with the present 
stock of ideas and the dominant way of thinking it is dangerous 
to enter an ideological battle with communist ideology and expert 
to win. Why? 

The answers are far from optimistic.. On the one hand, Bow¬ 
les maintains that the American nation, “born in revolution” 
and “created out of faith in the liberty and integrity of the indi¬ 
vidual,” is the most “generous” and “literate” nation and has 
“the highest standards of living in the world.” In other words, 
Bowles is loud in singing the praises of the American way of 
life. On the other hand, Bowles is troubled by the fact that Amer¬ 
icans often “appear calculating and selfish.” They are “cut off 
from the hopes and aspirations of a majority of the World’s 
people” and are unwilling to sacrifice anything to prevent war. 
In America, “racial discrimination . . . has not yet been abol¬ 
ished.” Americans pin their faith on “money, the military and 
moralizing,” and their prosperity “is precariously based on Cold 
War defense programs.” Bowles writes of the decline of de¬ 
mocracy, and notes that liberties have been placed “on the de¬ 
fensive. . .”* 

This outlook of Bowles, especially his rejection of war as a 
means of resolving disputes, reflected a growing realism in var¬ 
ious segments of American society. The “body-checks” which 
were used against a number of developing countries ended in 
failure. Far from becoming weaker, the interest of the American 

1 Ibid., p. 380. 

’ Ibid., p. 382. 
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monopolies in plundering the national wealth of countries in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, has actually increased. Circum¬ 
stances required changes to be made in tone, approach and polit¬ 
ical tactics. Even blatant militarists moderated their stridency. 
For instance, Thomas Finletter wrote that the United States 
was “too preoccupied in Asia with military treaties and threats 
of making war.” 1 Finletter, like Bowles, sees as the primary task 
the convincing of Asian and African peoples that they could be 
taken over by communist countries. 2 If this task is accomplished, 
reliance can be made on the LTnited States strengthening its 
positions in the Third World and in the end on the “success¬ 
ful outcome” of the struggle between the two systems. Earlier 
Finletter preferred the sounds of a drum. Later, in the 1970s 
and 1980s, other American political scientists developed Finlet- 
ter’s ideas. 3 

The new approach is evidenced in other works, too. Selig 
Adler writes, for example, that U.S. political leaders assure Amer¬ 
icans that the taxpayers’ money is going for the Cold War 
against communism and for saving peace and freedom. But how 
can it be explained that America supports “decadent and cor¬ 
rupt authoritarian regimes?”' 1 This point of view is shared by 
George Ball. In his book Diplomacy for a Crowded World he 
writes that “most Americans are repelled by the thought that 
major American enterprises are paying baksheesh to shady char¬ 
acters in far-off countries.” 5 Yet what can be done when busi¬ 
ness “colleagues” from other Western countries and Japan are 
literally at each other’s throats! An investigative group from 
Business Week came down hard on U.S. allies not only for the 
competition they present in far-off countries but also for their 
more criminal acts in respect to the United States: indeed, how 

1 Thomas Finletter. Foreign Policy: The Next Phase. Harper, New 
York, 1958, p. 113. 

1 Ibid., pp. 17, 18, 129, 147. 

1 See, for example: J. Sewell and J. Mathieson, “The United States 
and the Third World: Ties That Bind” in: Rich Country Interests and 
Third World Development. Ed. by R. Cassen, R. Jolly, J. Sewell, R. 
Wood, Croom Helm London and Canberra, 1982, pp. 41-93. 

* Selig Adler. The Isolationist Impulse. Abelard-Schuman, London, 
New York, 1957, p. 378. 

* George W. Ball. Diplomacy for a Crowded World. Little, Brown 
and Co., Boston, Toronto, 1976, p. 296. 
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can the U.S.A. focus on the “Soviet threat” when the “economic 
heart of the country is being eaten away by other nations.” 1 

Adler is troubled by the fact that neutral nations are not 
alarmed about communism. In this he sees the main threat to 
American influence and argues that broad economic penetration 
into the neutral regions of the world—and not military aid to 
trusted countries will be a factor determining the outcome of 
the struggle. 

It could not be otherwise as the dictatorship in South Ko¬ 
rea, the military regime in Pakistan, the fascist rule in Chile, 
and the racist government of the Republic of South Africa can 
no longer wave the banner of democracy, no matter how much 
elFort American propagandists put into singing their praise. 

In his book Ideas, People and Peace Bowles sharply criticizes 
the policy of economic aid. Earlier, it was actively preached 
that “aid” is a manifestation of “American humanism.” Accord¬ 
ing to Strausz-Hupe and Possony, “some countries, but most par¬ 
ticularly the United States,” pursue charitable policies “for no 
other reason than generosity and compassion.” 2 This “philan¬ 
thropic” concept is still current in America today. 

However people have stopped believing in “compassion,” 
and American “generosity” has always seemed too comic. Amer¬ 
icans, Bowles writes, assume that their money goes to “help 
struggling new nations ease the pressures of poverty and create 
foundations for free societies.” But in reality four of every five 
dollars is spent on military purposes. The 1957 foreign aid bill 
passed by the U.S. Congress asserts that it will be necessary to 
continue this “aid” program “as long as world Communism 
continued to threaten our interests.” 3 Another motive for “eco¬ 
nomic aid” was acquiring military or political allies. But, the 
author admits, the loyalty of nations can no longer be bought. 
And American aid is given only to those “who accept” the 
American “interpretation of world affairs.” 4 

The United States has not abandoned such an approach to 
the problem of “aid.” Witnessing this is a letter sent in 1981 
to 64 nonaligned countries by the former U.S. Ambassador to 

1 The Decline of U.S. Power, p. 203. 

' Strausz-Hupe, Possony. Op. cit., p. 546. 

1 Chester Bowles. Ideas, People and Peace. New York, 1958, p. 135. 

1 Ibid., p. 134. 
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the United Nations Jeane Kirkpatrick. In it she in plain lan¬ 
guage called the nonaligned countries to order and demanded 
that they discard the positions they had adopted at the plenary 
session of the nonaligned countries in the United Nations 
held the day before, at which U.S. policies were severely be¬ 
rated. Kirkpatrick bluntly said that the United States connected 
the possibility of receiving American aid with the conduct of the 
nonaligned countries. 1 A third argument in favor of “economic 
aid” has been the assumption that the status quo can be main¬ 
tained by “regularly filling hungry bellies with rice.” This prin¬ 
ciple, which evokes the slaveowning psychology of American 
plantation owners, has also proved to be ineffective. 

“Aid”, writes H. Bradford Westerfield, is given not from 
“philanthropic” considerations but from considerations of “na¬ 
tional security,” and “containment of communism” connected 
with it. Herbert Feis, in his book Foreign Aid and Foreign Pol¬ 
icy, admits that the main terms and objectives of “aid” are to 
create a private sector, that is a capitalist economy, and to 
combat the “Communist menace.” 2 Other authors, William C. 
Havard for one, deal with the issue more openly. Havard writes 
that “aid” “smacks too much of the type of interventionism 
carried on by the United States at the turn of the century under 
the rubric 'dollar diplomacy’.” 3 

Ronald Steel, in his book Pax Americana, also assails the 
U.S. foreign “aid” program. Steel notes that “foreign aid, as an 
instrument for waging the cold war, has been disappointing, 
and ultimately a failure. It has not bought us allies, won us 
friends or created self-sufficient nations.” 5 “Aid” became a “form 
of imperialism.” “Under the mantle of economic development 
we have intervened profoundly, and on occasion even tragically, 
in the politics of the nations we were ostensibly aiding.” 0 As a 
result, for many nations in the Third World the United States 
is not so much an ex-colonial as a neo-colonial power exercising, 

1 For the full text of the letter see: R.L. Jackson. The Non-Aligned, 
the UN and the Superpowers. Praeger, N.Y., 1983, pp. 299-301. 

1 Herbert Feis, Foreign Aid and Foreign Policy. St. Martin’s Press, 
New York, 1964, p. 51. 

1 William C. Havard. The Government and Politics of the United 
States. Hutchinson & Co., London, 1965, p. 225. 

5 Ronald Steel. Pax Americana. Viking Press, New York, p. 256. 

‘ Ibid., p. 266. 
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economic authority and presenting political demands which they 
never had to bear under their former colonial masters. 1 

The U.S. “aid” policy, just like the entire U.S. foreign policy, 
is also criticized for its inadequate stress on long-term goals, for 
its revelling in immediate and superficial results, while thought¬ 
lessly brushing aside possible long-term consequences. In papers 
prepared for the United States Senate under the title 
From Gunboats to Diplomacy, it is noted that, “all too often, 
U.S. policy has been reactive and geared to short-term consid¬ 
erations.” 2 The authors do not even bother to hide the fact, 
that “reactiveness” may result in a general bitterness against the 
United States. 

In Ideas, People and Peace Bowles returns to the issue of 
“anticolonial revolution,” saying that at first newly free peoples 
regarded the U.S.A. as the political and economic leader of the 
world, but the country did not have “adequate preparation for 
it.” 3 Plus there were gross political blunders in respect to coun¬ 
tries in Asia and Africa, all of which led to the United States 
becoming to be identified with the colonial powers. 

Bowles’ view on prospective relations with the People’s Re¬ 
public of China also deserve our attention. He warned Amer¬ 
ican leaders that an impossibly “negative” attitude might lead 
the United States to become “politically and militarily isolated 
in a crucial and explosive area.” 1 Blinded by hatred, the United 
States loses the opportunity to derive benefits for itself from 
the events and shifts in the political situation in this region, 
Bowles writes. An identical thought was expressed, much earlier 
and more straightforwardly, in a collective effort entitled Next 
Step in Asia. Back in 1949 the authors of this work advised the 
American government to establish, as soon as possible, economic 
and cultural ties with China and draw it into the orbit of West¬ 
ern policy since, the authors add, “it is too late for military 
or other interventionist adventures.” 5 

1 Ibid., p. 273. 

! From Gunboats to Diplomacy. New Policies for Latin America. Pa¬ 
pers Prepared for the Democratic Policy Committee. United States Sena¬ 
te. Ed. by Richard Newfarmer, Washington, June 1982, p. 11. 

1 Bowles. Ideas, People and Peace, p. 116. 

‘ Ibid., p. 140. 

* John Fairbank, Ilarlan Cleveland, Edwin Reischauer, William Hol¬ 
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Nearly twenty years later Robert Kennedy wrote that a search 
was necessary for a political compromise that would foreshadow 
a “reconciliation with China.” Kennedy thought it necessaiy 
to abandon the opinion that China would “remain hostile to 
the United States” and to proceed from the premise that “every 
extension of Chinese influence does not menace us.” 1 

Throughout the 1970s major breakthroughs were made in 
Sino-American relations. Only time will tell how much further 
ties will develop between the two countries. I would simply like 
to note that at all stages of the “rapprochement” and normali¬ 
zation of Sino-American relations U.S. policy has been unchang¬ 
ing in its ultimate objective: to use relations with the People’s 
Republic of China and any developments in these relations as 
a means for weakening the positions of socialism in the world, 
as a way of pressuring the Soviet Union and complicating the 
position of other socialist countries in Asia, as a method of hamp¬ 
ering the constructive development of relations between those 
countries and the leading nonaligned states in the region, in 
particular in the Soviet Union-China-India triangle, and 
finally, as a way of gaining favorable influence over China. This 
is not only because imperialism cannot be a “friend” of socialist 
construction anywhere, but also because in the “corridors of 
power” in Washington China has never been viewed as an equal 
partner, and relations with it have never been seen as a means 
for settling the important problems of the two countries and 
of world politics. In this game the American ruling elite can 
only see instruments for achieving its own imperial goals. 

Returning to Bowles’ book, it should be noted that the author 
is particularly troubled by the view of America as a power that 
supports colonial regimes and pursues its own self-seeking goals. 
Because of this negative view of America, the author argues, 
the peoples of countries that have cast off the bonds of colo¬ 
nialism should be persuaded that they must take part in the 
struggle against communism not for the sake of Americans, as 
they have hitherto thought, but “for their own sake.” 2 Bowles 
believes that a more “subtle” policy vis-a-vis Asian and African 


1 Robert F. Kennedy. To Seek a Newer World. Joseph, London, 1968, 
pp. 167-168. 

5 Bowles. Ideas, People and Peace, p. 138. 
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countries, must change the minds of their peoples in favor of 
the U.S.A., win the battle for “peoples’ hearts and minds” and, 
in the long run “isolate the Kremlin.” 1 

Bowles dreams of the creation of a U.S.-led integrated 
bloc of the West and the largest possible number of developing 
countries to combat communism and solve economic problems 
in the interests of American monopolies. The way to this is a 
patient struggle for “the hearts and minds” of Asian and African 
peoples and an economic policy that would firmly bind indus¬ 
tries in the developing countries to the U.S. economy. Such is 
America’s strategic objective. 

Bowles’ views are in large measure shared by James P. War¬ 
burg, who has written many works on U.S. foreign policy issues. 
In his book Agenda for Action Warburg contends that U.S. 
military aid to Third World countries aggravates rather than 
defuses inter-regional conflicts. U.S. support to sides that are 
at loggerheads, creates the impression that the United States 
intends to assume the place of the former colonial empires in 
the Orient. 

Criticizing U.S. policy toward developing countries even more 
sharply than Bowles and Warburg do is Louis Bromfield in his 
book, A New Pattern for a Tired World. Whereas Warburg, 
and particularly Bowles, still try to rescue some of U.S. positions 
in the developing countries, Bromfield demands radical changes. 
He writes that the world anticolonial revolution is not only the 
struggle “for freedom and independence of formerly exploited 
nations,” but simultaneously a “spontaneous and inevitable re¬ 
grouping . . . upon a new and basic economic pattern, of the 
nations and peoples of the world.” 2 In circumstances such as 
these the bellicose policy of the United States cannot count on 
success. 

Since the end of the war, Bromfield writes, U.S. policy 
“has been based upon military and political intervention, never 
upon any real plan of easing the economic stresses of the world.” 3 
This is why the world looks upon the United States “as reaction¬ 
aries seeking to re-establish what cannot be re-established.” 

1 Ibid., p. 122. 

1 Louis Bromfield, A New Pattern for a Tired World. Harper, New 
York, p. 48. 

’ Ibid., p. 272. 
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This deceptive and dangerous role constantly builds up “fresh 
suspicions, hatreds and fears.” Bromfield sadly admits that the 
United States is “blindly and stupidly attempting to surround 
and contain what cannot be contained, blocking the free 
exchange of goods and keeping the world in a constant uproar 
by making alliances and setting up military installations every¬ 
where.” 1 

At times Americans point up the fact that Asian and African 
nations fail to appreciate the “noble” intentions of the United 
States. It cannot be otherwise, remarks Bromfield, since the 
peoples of these regions identify the United States “with the 
old, doomed and rotting colonial imperialist small European 
nations.” 2 And as long as the United States continues to render 
diplomatic, military and economic aid to the former colonial 
empires, it cannot count on trust. Many people in the world 
are beginning to understand that Americans have been wasting 
far too great a share of their energies, money and resources “in 
attempting to revive the past instead of looking toward the fu¬ 
ture.” 3 

Bromfield also notes that the United States wants to bind 
the developing countries to the U.S. economy for ages, cajole 
their governments, firmly align the newly free states into military 
alliances and help the local bourgeoisie gain a strong foothold 
in national political and economic affairs. Bromfield assails U.S. 
policy for its assumption of a “police agent” role, and calls 
American involvement in the Korean War a tragic error. He 
believes that as long as American troops remain in Korea there 
can be no peace in this region, and says that the explanation 
of the U.S. intervention as a “police action” to resist “red 
aggression” is merely foolish. 4 For example, American aid to 
France in Indochina was explained by the need to resist “ag¬ 
gression.” To the peoples of Asia this explanation sounds 
hypocritical, since in fact the main purpose of the intervention 
was not to “resist aggression” but rather to maintain the co¬ 
lonial regime. The point that Bromfield tries to make is that 


1 Ibid., p. 55. 
! Ibid., p. 49. 
1 Ibid., p. 77. 
* Ibid., p. 63. 
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the United States uses police actions to keep in power the most 
hated regimes in Asia. 1 

The failure of American Third World policy is explained 
in John Forth Amory’s Around the Edge of War in almost 
identical language. Amory also notes in this work that U.S. 
policy has linked itself to bankrupt minority regimes and is at 
odds with the era of the “folk war.” Amory urges the United 
States to change flags and abandon the erroneous belief that 
folk wars are “communist intrigues”, to back the majority and 
direct its actions in the interests of the United States. 2 

Bromfield criticizes unconcealed bellicosity from liberal bour¬ 
geois positions and with this expresses his concern above all 
about the fate of the United States in a rapidly changing 
world. He gives a more or less honest appraisal of the facts 
and events, suggesting that the only escape from the vicious 
circle is through a radical change of the political course. 

Amory also denounces American policy and its reactionary 
opposition to revolutions by oppressed nations, but not at all 
out of sympathy for these nations. He urges the pursuance of 
a policy that would actively use the revolutionary movement 
in Asian, African and Latin American nations solely to further 
American interests. 

In discussing the issue of U.S. interests in Asia and Africa 
and making recommendations for incorporation into American 
policy, political scientists increasingly lean toward Bowles’ con¬ 
clusion that capitalism’s fate largely hinges upon what path 
the African and Asian countries will take. But it is also impor¬ 
tant to present capitalism skilfully. “Whether one likes it or 
not, the United States, in emerging as the world’s strongest 
nation after World War II, is often being tagged as a ‘conser¬ 
vative’ power, the friend and ally of regimes that oppose 
change.” 3 Therefore one ought not to defend capitalism or 
praise the system of “free competition”, but rather persuade 
people that in the U.S.A. capitalism has been transformed into 


1 Ibid., p. 11. 

' John Forth Amory. Around the Edge of War. Clarkson N. Potter, 
New York, 1961, pp. 27-28. 

* Henry G. Aubrey. Coexistence: Economic Challenge and Response. 
National Planning Association, Washington, 1961, p. 9. 
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a ‘‘new”, “educated” system of “universal prosperity” and "equal 
opportunities”. 

To further this approach the thesis is advanced that in recent 
years the United States has allegedly treated “with more sym¬ 
pathy” the African and Asian nations’ striving for independence 
and has stopped regarding neutrality as immoral, as John Foster 
Dulles once maintained. Bourgeois ideologists recommend adapt¬ 
ing to the revolutionary spirit in Asia and Africa and, as far 
as possible, adopting a more sympathetic attitude toward it. 
In The Arabs and the World, Charles D. Cremeans advises that 
the United States be presented “as a dynamic country .. . sym¬ 
pathetic to the problems and needs of developing countries.” 1 

In the early 1980s the proponents of such an approach called 
on the Reagan Administration to take a more realistic view of 
the situation in the world and base its policies toward the devel¬ 
oping countries on realities. They pointed out that the inter¬ 
ventionism of American policies would produce an immense po¬ 
tential risk to American interests. 2 They proposed that inter¬ 
ventionism be avoided wherever possible, albeit not because such 
a policy goes against international norms and results in violat¬ 
ing the legal rights of free nations, but for the simple reason 
that such a policy creates a threat to “American national inter¬ 
est.” 

Sulzberger goes even farther. Proceeding from the assumption 
that “no nation, regardless of its strength, can afford to be on 
hostile terms” with the Third World countries, 3 he advances 
his own concept of the history of national liberation revolutions. 
According to Sulzberger, there have been three kinds of revolu¬ 
tion since World War I: political, ideological and technical. 4 He 
names as the prophet of the first, political revolution American 
President Woodrow Wilson who allegedly “called upon” the op¬ 
pressed nations to effect “revolutions of self-determination.” 

Historical facts do not interest Sulzberger. For him it is 
important to weave into the general fabric of discussions on 

1 Charles D. Cremeans. The Arabs and the World. Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, Publisher, New York, London, 1963, p. 319. 

* See The Nation, Vol. 237, No 19, December 10, 1983, p. 591. 

1 C.L. Sulzberger. Unfinished Revolution: America and the Third 
World. Atheneum, New York, 1965, p. 36. 
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national liberation revolutions the assertion that the United 
States has long been in the forefront of the national liberation 
trend in the world. The Americans became aware of 
this quicker than others also because theirs was the 
first nation to have freed itself from British colonial rule. 
Although Sulzberger does concede that the socialist revolution 
in Russia deepened the anticolonial (he terms it “political”) 
revolution, he classifies the Russian revolution as nothing more 
than an ideological one. By tinkering with historical facts as 
Sulzberger has done, a theory is spawned according to which the 
United States is the “pioneer” of national liberation revolutions. 

Propaganda helps to portray the United States as something 
of a “patriarch” of national liberation revolutions. Once a pa¬ 
triarch, it is easy to become a “leader,” who can then raise his 
voice and put in place disobedient underlings and make them 
“adopt his faith.” Bourgeois ideologists dream of precisely such 
a role for the United States. But reality is much more complex 
than fanciful dreams of this sort. In fact, when it comes to 
the urgent needs of the newly-free nations, the United States 
finds itself in rather conspicuous isolation. It was the United 
States that incited reactionary forces to start a frenzied campaign 
against the restructuring of international economic relations in 
the interests of the developing countries and against their pro¬ 
gram for a new international economic order. When the question 
of the implementation of this program was raised, the U.S. repre¬ 
sentative at the United Nations said, “The United States cannot 
and does not accept any implication that the world is now 
embarked on the establishment of something called the ‘new 
international economic order’.” 1 

Also not doing so well is the U.S. plan for creating “show¬ 
cases of capitalism” in the developing world. Today in these 
showcases one can see nothing but mounting debts to American 
and other Western banks running into many billions of dollars. 
At the start of 1983 just four countries—Brazil ($87 billion), 
Mexico ($80 billion), Argentina ($43 billion), and South Ko¬ 
rea ($36 billion)—owed nearly $250 billion of the total devel¬ 
oping world’s debt of 630 billion dollars. 2 The United States, 
fearing a chain reaction of insolvency in the developing world, 

1 Development Dialogue, Uppsala, 1976, No. 1, p. 12. 
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agreed to a deferment of payment of debts, though not without 
a price- -in return, the United States asked debtor nations to 
trim the size of their state sectors and give a “free hand” to 
private capital and U.S. monopolies. 

The policy of creating smoothly-running and interdependent 
economies in the “noncommunist world” and of creating “show¬ 
cases” of capitalism met with defeat. Cosmetic experiments 
with America’s own capitalism cannot fool anyone either. Amer¬ 
ican ideologists try to convince the peoples in the former co¬ 
lonies that the United States disinterestedly looks after their 
“welfare”, “prosperity” and “democracy.” But the American in¬ 
terpretation of the word “disinterested” is far from the real mean¬ 
ing. From time to time an admission slips out as to the real objec¬ 
tives of the United States in Asia, Africa and Latin America— 
troops, profits and other attributes of American “democracy and 
freedom.” Thus, according to estimates made by experts partic¬ 
ipating in studies sponsored by the Stanley Foundation, half 
of the funds earmarked by the American government for “aid 
for development” went to Israel, Pakistan and a few other 
countries which are the prime recipients of U.S. military aid, 
i.e. to governments in the developing world that toe the U.S. 
line. 1 

The modern history of capitalism confirms again that the 
export of capital is a powerful weapon for economically and 
politically enslaving the people of colonial and underdeveloped 
countries. As Lenin pointed out, “Typical of the old capitalism, 
when free competition held undivided sway, was the export of 
goods. Typical of the latest stage of capitalism, when monopolies 
rule, is the export of capital ,” 2 Never before has a country 
invested so much capital abroad and received so huge a profit 
from these investments as has the United States since World 
War II. This explains why the United States has been building 
military bases and is maintaining occupation forces in regions 
of its vital economic interests. As has been noted in a collection 
Foreign Aspects of U.S. National Security, among the duties of 
the government are to guarantee investment programs, and give 
assistance to American manufacturers and investors “in guiding 

1 See Strategy for Peace. . ., p. 11. 

’ V. I. Lenin. “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”. Col¬ 
lected Works, VoL 22, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 240. 









them in making investments abroad.” 1 According to the noted 
political scientist George W. Ball, “the maintenance of peace 
must depend on some combination of three principles which 
might be roughly described as cooperation, balance, and domi¬ 
nation.” 2 Balance is balance, but it cannot do without domina¬ 
tion. We can only say that such is how Americans view coopera¬ 
tion. In draft bills submitted by Ronald Reagan to Congress 
in April 1984, which accord legal status to U.S. state terrorism, 
it is openly admitted that the planned military intervention into 
the affairs of other states has as its objective the protection of 
American corporations’ interests. 

But it is not just investments that American soldiers are pro¬ 
tecting overseas. They are also needed there to help pump raw 
materials out of the developing countries. Economists and so¬ 
ciologists try to convince Americans that U.S. policy in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America accords with their “national interest”. , 
Without the raw materials of these regions it would be impos¬ 
sible to develop American industry successfully and, conse¬ 
quently, to ensure the required standard of living. The United 
States, Felix Morley writes, is intent upon regarding “as an 
enemy any agency that threatens [the supply of raw materials] 
and as an ally any agency that protects it.” 3 

Knowing the particular sensitivity of Americans to everything 
concerning their personal material welfare, political scientists 
try to conceal outright international plundering behind talk 
about the “interests” of the entire nation and even of every 
person. “Don’t interfere with the plundering and you will be 
given a share of the booty” is the line taken most often. This 
is why a deterioration of the political situation in the developing 
countries—such as the “emergence of policies of extreme eco¬ 
nomic nationalism, or economic and administrative regression, 
or widespread unrest and disorders of all kinds . . . would affect 
that welfare quite negatively.” 4 So that nothing of the sort 
would take place, Goldwater urged the formation of protec- 


1 Foreign Aspects of U.S. National Security. Washington, 1958, p. 69. 
* George W. Ball. Op. cit., p. 301. 

1 Felix Morley. The Foreign Policy of the United States. Knopf, New 
York, 1951, p. 166. 

‘ R. Strausz-Hupe, H. Hazard (eds.). The Idea of Colonialism. Prae- 
ger, New York, 1958, p. 32. 
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torates and the continuation of the practice of identification cards 
for Africans. In his book Africa and United States Policy Ru¬ 
pert Emerson warns that . .Cold War complications might 
cause the involvement of American forces on the continent as 
they have already become involved in Korea and Vietnam.” 1 

For the record, observations like Emerson’s usually precede 
provocations by the U.S. military, which is constantly looking 
out for new places of confrontation, conflicts and colonial mili¬ 
tary operations. In fact, the entire bloody history of Middle 
East wars, the tragedy of the Palestinian people and the U.S.- 
backed Israeli aggressive wars have all pivoted around oil. As is 
known, the American government, executing the will of monop¬ 
olies, from time to time proclaims certain areas of the world 
to be regions of U.S. vital interests. These regions incorporate 
countries, seas, straits and oceans where American corporations 
operate. 

What above all attracts American capitalists to developing 
countries are lucrative investments in practically free raw ma¬ 
terials. Imperialism would like to continue to use these countries 
as economic appendages. 

Monopolies are increasingly worried about Latin America. 
Political scientists are strenuously working to assemble a body 
of evidence to show that the U.S. economy is dependent upon 
the raw materials of that region. They are trying to show that 
any unfavorable changes on the continent will spell disaster 
for the American people, that the discontinuation of economic 
ties with Latin America would turn the United States into a 
second-rate power and result in a ruinous lowering of the LT.S. 
standard of living. 

Visualizing the Latin American continent as America’s “back 
yard” with a door opening directly into the United States, Amer¬ 
ican colonialists are frightened by the mounting national liber¬ 
ation movement on the continent. In Pan America in Crisis 
William Manger writes of deteriorating U.S. relations with Latin 
American nations and says that the “Community of American 
States is rapidly becoming a fiction.” 2 Manger calls the disorder 

1 Rupert Emerson. Africa and United States Policy. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1967, p. 31. 

1 William Manger. Pan America in Crisis. Public Affairs Press, New 
York, 1961, p. 2. 
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in the Pan American community “one of the great tragedies of 
the current era.” 1 This point of view is shared by George Wythe, 
who laments that the U.S.A. has “lost some ground” in Latin 
America “that it will be very difficult to regain”. 2 

U.S. ruling quarters are seriously alarmed by the threat of 
losing their domination over Latin America. They argue that 
as soon as Latin America slips out from under the control and 
domination of its mighty neighbor, the United States itself will 
lose its dominant positions in the capitalist world, its majesty 
will fade and the people’s “prosperity” will vanish. “No other 
part of the world,” says Jay Mallin in his book Fortress Cuba, 
“is of more vital importance to the United States than is Latin 
America. .. Latin America and Asia are today the primary 
arenas of the conflict, but while the United States might lose 
Asia and still survive, the loss of Latin America would leave 
us . . . with our backs against the wall, desperately fighting for 
survival.” 3 

This kind of reasoning, as practice has shown, serves to pre¬ 
pare psychologically the ground for military interventions, 
aggressive wars, assassinations of leaders and the formation of 
bandit gangs for waging armed struggle against nations that 
have embarked onto the path of progressive, democratic devel¬ 
opment. U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz stated in 
August 1984: “Since 1945 every president, Democratic or Re¬ 
publican, has understood that to maintain peace we had to be 
strong, and, more than that, we had to be willing to use our 
strength.” 4 In Shultz’s view, the problems of Vietnam, Lebanon 
or Central America cannot be resolved without resorting to 
force. Only then will talks yield the desired fruits. The attack 
on Cuba, the constant threats to it, the overthrow of the legit¬ 
imate government in Chile and its replacement by a fascist 
dictatorship, the invasion of Grenada and the aggressive war 
against Nicaragua—all of these represent the endless sequence 
of U.S. crimes in Latin America. 


1 Ibid., p. 6. 

* George Wythe. The United States and Inter-American Relations. 
The University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 1964, pp. 21-22. 

* Jay Mallin. Fortress Cuba. Regnery, Chicago, 1965, p. 53. 

* Department of State Bulletin, Washington, October 1984, Vol. 84, 
No. 2091, p. 18. 
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In August 1984 The Washington Post published an article 
entitled “And CIA Comics”, telling of the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion’s villainous “holy war” against Nicaragua and the provoc¬ 
ative acts of the American subversive centers. In explaining 
the term “holy” the newspaper refers to Reagan who claimed 
the support of Pope John Paul II for his Nicaraguan policy. 
The article gives the content of a Freedom Fighter’s Manual 
published by the CIA and calling for participation “in the final 
battle against usurpers of the authentic Sandinista revolution.” 
Counter-revolutionaries’ leaders and U.S. intelligence circles 
admitted that the manual was authentic and confirmed that it 
had been produced by the CIA. The 16-page manual is billed 
as a “practical guide to liberate Nicaragua from oppression and 
misery by paralyzing the military-industrial complex of the .. . 
state without having to use special tools and with minimal risk 
for combatant.” 

What does the CIA advise to the Nicaraguan people? The 
manual tells Nicaraguans to be late for work and frequently 
skip it using the excuse of illness. It also advises them to leave 
lights burning and water running, neglect to repair cars and 
machinery, throw tools into gutters, reserve rooms in hotels and 
then not show up, leave gates at state livestock farms open, pour 
dirt and water into fuel tanks, scatter nails on roads, and plug 
up toilets with sponges. The manual also suggests more serious 
acts. For instance, it recommends the cutting of signalling sys¬ 
tems and the damaging of telephone cables with homemade 
hooks, putting out of service truck engines, puncturing tires, 
breaking wind-screens, blocking roads with felled trees, setting 
fire to buildings, producing homemade bombs. 

According to the newspaper, “one panel in the manual encour¬ 
aging anti-Sandinist graffiti might please the Vatican. It 
portrays a citizen painting ‘Viva El Papa’ on a wall, but the 
next panel shows people throwing bricks at police station win¬ 
dows, shooting out street lamps with a slingshot and bashing 
stoplights with a club.” 1 

American Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan asserts that the 
CIA manual for Nicaraguan terrorists was prepared on the 
basis of manuals used during the U.S. armed intervention in 


1 The Washington Post, August 12, 1984. 
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Vietnam. These manuals were used to train Green Berets how 
to “remove” civilian leaders and, according to Senator Moyni- 
han, the term “remove” signified “to kill.” 

When Ronald Reagan proclaimed at one of his press confer¬ 
ences that while he was not out to overthrow the Sandinistas 
he surely intended to “inconvenience them,” it must be assumed 
he had in mind the Freedom Fighter’s Manual he had ap¬ 
proved. After this we might ask what is the value of the Amer¬ 
ican President’s fulminations against “terrorists” in El Salvador, 
the Lebanon, Northern Ireland and other places where a pat¬ 
riotic struggle is being waged for national and social liberation 
from the yoke of imperialism if the American political leader¬ 
ship not only gives its blessing to terrorist activities, but also 
organizes them? 

U.S. monopolists are no longer quite satisfied with Latin Amer¬ 
ica’s status as a raw material appendage and as America’s 
“back door.” In Strategy for the Americas, written by J. Reidy, 
the reasons for the formation of a “world empire” are openly 
voiced. Reidy argues for a “global policy” providing for the 
incorporation of Latin American countries into an “Atlantic 
triangle” to be headed by the United States. Then, Reidy con¬ 
tends, everything national in these countries should be eradicated 
and a “Westernization” should be carried out with an eye to 
making Latin America an economic, political, and cultural 
“continuation” of the United States, a total integration and 
merger of the two continents. 

New recipes for U.S. policy toward Latin America are 
advanced by Abraham F. Lowenthal and Albert Fishlow in the 
book Latin America’s Emergence: Toward a U.S. Response. 
The authors say without a shadow of a doubt that until recently 
the United States determined the policies and economy, cul¬ 
ture and consumption, trade and investments—all aspects of 
life in the Western hemisphere, proceeding from a “hegemonic 
presumption” of its pseudo legitimate rights. 1 However, the sit¬ 
uation has changed. The clouds over U.S. policies toward Latin 
America have become so thick that neither savage reprisals, nor 
liberal gestures, nor promises to “make amends” can work any 

1 Abraham F. Lowenthal, Albert Fishlow. Latin America’s Emergence: 
Toward a U.S. Response. The Foreign Policy Association, Inc., Headline 
Series 243, New York, February 1979, p. 3. 
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longer. The authors accordingly urge American leaders to act 
before the thunder has crashed, and set up an integrated tech¬ 
nical and economic system with Latin America, removing the 
barriers to Latin American exports and granting extensive indus¬ 
trial and technological assistance. Nonetheless, the familiar tune 
is heard: the “need for leadership is clear ”. 1 

As we have seen, since World War II Western political sci¬ 
entists have stepped up the examination of American policies 
toward Asia, Africa and Latin America. A multitude of doctrines 
has been proposed, which American strategists are so keen on. 
Almost all of these doctrines revolve around two basic positions. 

The first calls for a “tough policy.” According to it, there 
is no need to treat the developing countries excessively consid¬ 
erately. The European powers’ mistakes should not be repeated. 
Their legacy should be taken without hesitation. And as far 
as methods and tactics go, there is no need to look far: all that 
is needed are dollars, propaganda and—above all—bayonets. 
American colonialists’ dream of obtaining protectorates in Asia 
and Africa was supported by arguments that since the peoples 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America are still not “ripe enough” 
for independence, they must first be introduced to “American 
civilization,” particularly “democracy,” and only then be allowed 
“independence.” 

The second position tries to take stock of the real situation 
obtaining in the developing countries. Those who adhere to 
this position realize that nothing can be gained by approaching 
the developing nations with club in hand. And so, they advocate 
new approaches which would yield the same result—the 
subjugation of the young states—without having to resort to 
force, but by employing economic, political and ideological 
means. 

Americans are told that without substantial returns on foreign 
investments and without cheap raw materials the United States 
would be unable to “prosper” and might even decay. Such 
tactics work well on Americans, whose entire consciousness is 
essentially determined by material considerations. 

Despite the grim lessons of the past, which American impe¬ 
rialism has received many times in Latin America, Asia and 


1 Ibid., p. 77. 
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Africa, influential circles in the U.S. Administration have 
once again resorted to an undisguised neocolonialist policy. In 
essence, the colonialist interventions in Lebanon and Grenada 
and the maintenance of hired bandit formations operating 
against the legitimate governments of Afghanistan and Nica¬ 
ragua are variations of the same big stick policy that was put 
to shame in Vietnam. 

The ruling quarters in America link their “survival” with 
the outcome of their policies in the developing world. It is 
here that they mistakenly pin their hopes for the future. 
However, the American leaders’ neocolonialist plans lack polit¬ 
ical foresight, and their hopes for “survival”, based on self-de¬ 
ceit, are nothing more than illusions. 

Bourgeois political scientists have assumed the indecorous 
task of ideologically substantiating American imperialism’s neo¬ 
colonialist policies. The revolutionary processes that led to the 
collapse of the colonial system, created under the guise of the 
“special mission of civilized nations,” have swept away not 
only the political domination of the colonial powers but also 
racist doctrines. However, the ideologists of American impe¬ 
rialism are trying to revive these doctrines under the guise of 
“Americanism’s universality” and the United States’ “special 
responsibility” for the destinies of the world and the “world 
order.” But the freedom-loving nations of the world see in 
such catchwords the old armor of racist, chauvinistic and hege- 
monist aspirations. An imperial policy in the nuclear age is 
virtually senseless and the time that engendered it is gone for- 







CHAPTER SEVEN 


NIGHTTIME DREAMS AND 
DAYTIME NIGHTMARES 


In 1900 Senator Albert Beveridge announced, “He [God] 
has marked the American people as His chosen nation to finally 
lead in the regeneration of the world.” But it is impossible to 
regenerate the world American style without the military, for 
it has become the “chief agent” in the U.S., just “as it was in 
the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella, the England of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Rome of Caesar.” 1 But though analogies are often 
thought provoking, they do not always provide a correct psycho¬ 
logical evaluation. American society today much prefers that 
everything be cut-and-dried. 

American ruling circles, intoxicated with power after the end 
of World War II, embarked on their notorious atomic bomb 
scare tactics. A mighty propaganda machine was created to 
psychologically prepare the American people for another war. 

Major Sweeney was in command of the bomber which 
dropped the atomic bomb over Nagasaki in 1945. The mushroom 
clouds which shot up over the world challenged humankind. 
Hundreds of thousands of victims marked the beginning of Amer¬ 
ican imperialism’s postwar criminal record. Bert Cochran writes 
in his book The War System that in 1954 General Groves of 
the U.S.A. stated that on the eve of the atomic bomb testing 
President Truman was more concerned about the Russians than 
the Japanese. “If it explodes, as I think it will,” Truman re¬ 
marked, “I’ll certainly have a hammer on those boys.” Truman’s 
Secretary of State, James Byrnes, told one of the scientists that 
the bomb was needed to “make Russia manageable in Europe.” 2 

1 Tristan Coffin. The Passion of the Hawks. Macmillan, New York; 
Collier-Macmillan, London, 1964, p. 4. 

1 Bert Cochran. The War System. Macmillan, New York; Collier- 
Macmillan, London, 1965, p. 43. 
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It is said that the pilot Eatherly who had dropped the bomb 
over Hiroshima, went insane. But Sweeney and others like him 
are not ones to tax themselves with ethical considerations. When 
asked what he thought about the thousands of children, women 
and elderly that he personally was responsible for killing, 
Sweeney replied that he regretted nothing, and if he had to do 
it again he would do so without hesitation. 

In his book The Rising American Empire, Richard Van Al- 
styne informs us that back in 1850 a New Orleans newspaper 
exuberantly proclaimed, “The eagle of the republic shall poise 
itself over the field of Waterloo, after tracing its flight among 
the gorges of the Himalaya or the Ural Mountains, and a suc¬ 
cessor of Washington ascend the chair of universal empire.” 1 

That was a hundred years ago. American politicians of the 
twentieth century are veritably bewitched with the notion of 
world dominion. They are making every effort to see that the 
social clients who subscribe to this policy—the monopolists—are 
kept satisfied. In a book entitled The Nightmare of American 
Foreign Policy , 2 Edgar Mowrer audaciously called for setting 
up American world domination by force, for an end to the “soft 
approach” to the Soviet Union and increased intervention of 
every kind in the affairs of any country. In 1949, a year after 
Mowrer’s book was published and a time when American ruling 
circles were actively discussing different plans for unleashing 
nuclear war with the Soviet Union (dates were even set for 
its start), a great number of books concerning the inevitability 
and necessity of U.S. world domination were published. These 
included a collection of articles entitled Most of the World, 
The American Political Mind by Francis Wilson, Leland Stowe’s 
Target: You, We’re All in It by Erick Johnston 3 and many 
others. All have a common theme. 

America, it is said, must rule the world, since the revival of 

1 Richard W. Van Alstyne. The Rising American Empire. Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1960, p. 152. 

1 Edgar A. Mowrer. The Nightmare of American Foreign Policy. 
Knopf, New York, 1948. 

1 Most of the World. Ed. by Ralph Linton. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1949; Francis Graham Wilson. The American Political Mind. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, London, 1949; 
Leland Stowe. Target: You. Knopf, New York, 1949; Erick Johnston. 
We’re All in It. Dutton, New York, 1949. 









national cultures and modern technology pose a threat to West¬ 
ern civilization. Thus, a “single world” is needed. Who should 
organize and lead it? By all rights, this mission belongs to the 
U.S. And, the authors of the articles in the collection warn, 
if Americans are too scrupulous for the job, others will impose 
a general world order. Wilson also suggests that the scepter of 
spiritual guidance of the world should rightfully pass from the 
weakened hands of crumbling Europe into American hands. 
The author claims that since the American political system best 
reflects the goals of true democracy, it is the highest mission of 
the American nation to spread this system throughout the world. 
If the formation of a “supra-national world union” calls for 
war and intervention, so be it: the high goals of America’s 
“destiny” are justification. 

But merely offering the goods does not necessarily mean some¬ 
one will buy them. That is why there is so much talk in the. 
U.S. about the “wonders” of American democracy. However, 
since democracy isn’t a brand of cigarettes, the advertizing cam¬ 
paign hasn’t been too successful. Moreover, democracy itself has 
hoodwinked its supporters: it does not work in practice as in 
books and speeches. These conditions give rise to understandings 
about “American-style” freedom unfettered by weighty ethics. 
John Stoessinger, for example, admits that the U.S. has taken 
on the role of world policeman. 1 U.S. politicians endeavor to 
prove that a world American government is a natural step in 
humankind’s development, and if the Soviet Union will not sub¬ 
mit to that government, it will face war. In his book We’re All in 
It, Erick Johnston states that the U.S. must seize control of the 
world by force since U.S. vital interests extend in every direction, 
beyond national borders, and to the most far-flung corners of the 
world. American sociologist Daniel Yergin correctly notes, “The 
doctrine is characterized by expansiveness. . . It demands that 
the country assume a posture of military preparedness; the nation 
must be on permanent alert.” 2 

Many authors compare the American empire with empires 

1 John G. Stoessinger. Nations in Darkness: China, Russia and Ame¬ 
rica. Random House, New York, 1971, p. 85. 

1 Daniel Yergin. Shattered Peace. The Origins of the Cold War and 
the National Security State. Hougton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1977, 
p. 196. 
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of the past. In his book The American Century, Ralph Flanders 
writes that the American way of life has already emerged vic¬ 
torious and that the U.S. has strongly taken on the role of world 
power. There is nothing unusual in this, the author goes on to 
say. World development follows the law according to which 
world domination passes from one state to another. First there 
was Pax Romana, then Pax Bntannica and now Pax Americana. 

Further developing this idea, H. Stuart Hughes explains the 
permanent state of international tension as the result of the 
conflict between two civilizations: barbarian and Hellenic. The 
author does not hesitate to declare that America represents 
Hellenic culture and is the bearer of the cultural traditions of 
all true civilizations. Professor Henry Commager writes much 
in the same vein in his book The American Mind d He also 
“authoritatively” asserts that the roots of America’s culture are 
traced back to Greece and Rome and Palestine. Thus, the peoples 
of other countries should turn away from the “false doctrine” 
of national sovereignty for the glory of American federalism, 
while such concepts as statehood, nation, patriotism and national 
pride should be anathematized. 

Garet Garrett writes quite frankly on this topic. Like his ideo¬ 
logical predecessors, he attempts to prove that the entire 
course of history has dictated the rise of the American world 
empire. Nor does he shun the use of the word “empire,” embel¬ 
lishing it with sentimental adjectives. Just as Dexter Perkins 
described American imperialism as having an uneasy conscience, 
Garrett is anxious to assure his readers that the American empire 
will differ from those of the past by its good intentions 2 ; more¬ 
over, the author states, the U.S. already possesses almost all that 
signifies past empires: elevation of the executive principle of gov¬ 
ernment to a position of dominant power; accommodation of do¬ 
mestic policy to a foreign policy; ascendancy of the military mind; 
a system of satellite nations for a purpose called collective se¬ 
curity; and an emotional complex of vanity and fear created in 
the country in recent years. 3 

1 Henry Steele Commager. The American Mind. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1950, p. 3. 

1 Garet Garrett. The People’s Pottage. The National Union Catalog 
Imprints, Caldwell, Idaho, 1953, p. 65. 

1 Ibid., pp. 157-158. 
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Garrett is elated by his own statement that his country re¬ 
sembles the empires of the past. He writes that the Roman Em¬ 
pire was “the defense of civilization,” the Spanish Empire added 
“salvation,” the British Empire added “the noble myth of the 
white man’s burden,” and the U.S. added the slogans: “freedom 
and democracy.” 1 Without further ado, Garrett declares the U.S. 
the direct heir of all past empires. 

This frenzied idea is rather firmly entrenched. Breaking the 
chronology of our account, here are some examples from more 
recent publications. In a collection published in 1964 and en¬ 
titled Imperialism and Colonialism, 2 colonialism is described as 
an inevitable and even useful stage in man’s development. This 
stage, it is alleged, promoted cultural interaction. The authors 
are especially fond of British imperialism, attributing to it the 
distinctive characteristic of striving to civilize dependent coun¬ 
tries. It is easy to understand the authors’ esteem for their En¬ 
glish “brothers.” As is stated in the book America and World 
Leadership, 1940-1965, after World War II the U.S. inherited 
a function of the British Empire—“the protection of the indep¬ 
endence of small nations,” 3 and, at the same time, the civilizing 
mission. In The Politics of American Foreign Aid, Michael 
O’Leary writes, “The concept of mission has included a strong 
dose of humanitarianism.” Coupled with humanitarianism as a 
motivating force in the American missionary ideal is the belief 
that the “ ‘American way of life’ . . . can be exported to the 
advantage of other nations”. 4 

Thus, the ideologists of American imperialism maintain, it 
was now America’s turn to take control of the world, to set up 
a balance of the forces of good against the forces of evil, to 
deal with the “Russian barbarian” and subsequently establish 
a world where all nations will be politically and economically 
free. 

American imperialists believed so strongly in their country’s 
world hegemony that their ideological servitors gradually began 

1 Ibid., p. 159. 

’ Imperialism and Colonialism. Eds. G. Nadel, P. Curtis. The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York; Collier-Macmillan Ltd., London, 1964. 

’ Dumas Melone, Basil Rauch. America and World Leadership, 
1140-1965. Appleton-Century-Croft, New York, 1965, p. 96. 

1 Michael Kent O’Leary. The Politics of American Foreign Aid. 
Atherton Press, New York, 1967, p. 13. 
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to devise various organizational structures for the future state. 
The concept of a world federation under the aegis of the U.S. 
was praised in different ways. Maxwell Stanley writes that 
inasmuch as the U.S. felt it had to carry the heavy burden of 
responsibility for the fate of humankind, the necessary first step 
was to organize a “world federation.” Call it by any name you 
like: Limited Federation, Atlantic Union, Federation of the Free 
World, Regional Federation or Superstate, it would be essentially 
the same—a future society designed according to the U.S. model 
and with powers comparable to those now held by the federal 
government of the United States. 1 

Books dedicated to defending the concept of an American 
Empire are published at the request of the propaganda centers of 
the ruling elite. These books are characterized by categorical 
views and arrogant conclusions. But the average American has 
never been one to question simplification. He loves clear stereo¬ 
types; they come in handy, save time and don’t require any 
thought. Americans are “surrounded by lies and by fantasies.” 2 
In this atmosphere “the cause of a nation masquerades as the 
cause of humankind, and the morality of privilege wraps itself 
round in the rhetoric of democracy.” 3 Despite the primitive na¬ 
ture of the concept of “world empire,” the idea has found wide 
support among millions of deluded Americans. It is promulgated 
by prevaricators and deceivers who take “patriotic refuge” be¬ 
hind chauvinism and anticommunism. 

American politicians take it for granted that virtually every 
nation in the world would like to come under the wing of the 
American eagle. But not just anyone is allowed to step into the 
generous embrace of the “autocrat of the entire world.” If a 
country does not pass the preliminary test proving that it fills 
America’s definition of a “free nation,” it must wait until its 
“standards, in terms of education, civil rights, economic develop¬ 
ment and form of government, reach levels comparable to those 
of the nations originally comprising the Union.” 4 


1 C. Maxwell Stanley. Waging Peace. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1956, pp. 82-85. 

1 Ronald Segal. The Americans: A Conflict of Creed and Reality. 
Viking Press, New York, 1969, p. 310. 

’ Segal. Op. cit., p. 315. 

1 Stanley. Op cit., p. 84 
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I he plans are ludicrous, but that doesn’t keep them from being 
any less dangerous. There are times when bourgeois ideologists 
speak in an excessively aggressive manner. This usually occurs 
when the ruling circles undertake yet another adventurous policy 
or resort to war. When they fail again, the political scientists 
become more restrained. “New” doctrines appear; although they 
are thinly disguised they are essentially the same. The scholars 
talk about “protracted” conflicts, call for “indirect,” subversive 
activities and “building bridges” in order to ideologically, mor¬ 
ally and politically corrupt the adversary from within. 

After the first Soviet Sputnik was launchd in 1957, there was 
especially much talk about a preference for non-military actions. 
Some ideologists understood the futility of nuclear war even 
before that. But there was still hope that certain conditions 
would make it possible to isolate the Soviet Union, exhaust its 
economy, undermine the moral fabric of its society and, perhaps 
defeat it militarily. 

For example, Walter Rostow and Richard Hatch claim to 
oppose nuclear war and write a good deal about the topic. But 
after appeasing their consciences with “peaceloving” words, the 
authors proceed to write that the U.S. must remain “prepared 
to fight and win a total war,” and, for that purpose, the U.S. 
“must develop new capabilities for limited warfare, embracing 
the tactical use of atomic weapons.” And, they continue, “we 
must develop with our Free World partners methods for dealing 
with subversive and guerrilla operations.” 1 Rostow and Hatch 
introduce the concept, which later became quite popular, that 
both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. must work out the “rules of 
the game,” implying that an agreement be reached to refrain 
from making a strategic atomic attack. Henry Kissinger, Her¬ 
man Kahn and others would later deal with this subject at 
length. The objects that could be destroyed were to be deter¬ 
mined and agreed upon in advance. Rostow and Hatch pro¬ 
mulgate the concept of a limited nuclear war in accordance 
with the agreement previously reached by the belligerents. The 
idea behind this subterfuge is to convince Americans that a 

1 W. W. Rostow, Richard W. Hatch. An American Policy in Asia. 
Published jointly by the Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York; Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd., London, 1955, p. 42. 
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world war would not be dangerous if there were no strategic 
attacks, for then it would not affect U.S, territory. As for local 
wars, which the authors consider more appropriate for modern 
times, they could take place on other continents, once again 
far from the U.S. 

Kahn further developed this theory in such books as On 
Thermonuclear War, Thinking about the Unthinkable and On 
Escalation. Metaphors and Scenarios. Rostow and Hatch pro¬ 
posed that game rules be worked out whereby local conflicts or 
a limited war would not affect U.S. territory. Kahn, on the other 
hand, is not overly concerned with such conflicts or their place 
in the “game theory.” Taking a general nuclear conflict for 
granted, he has worked out a “zero-tie” game theory based on 
a highly provocative concept. In the end Kahn admits that no 
one can determine beforehand the amount of mutual destruction 
that will occur in a thermonuclear war. But this should not give 
cause for undue alarm since the aftermath of such a war won’t 
be that dreadful. Kahn deals with this subject later. Meanwhile 
political scientists are feverishly working out war scenarios where 
both sides possess nuclear weapons. 

Henry Kissinger’s book Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 1 
attracted quite a bit of attention when it was published. The 
author is not in agreement with those who believe that the U.S. 
is capable of winning a nuclear war and that the country’s great¬ 
er supply of atomic and hydrogen bombs can decide the out¬ 
come of such a war. He bases his arguments on the negation 
of a general nuclear conflict. Writing before he was drawn into 
the tumultuous world of politics, Kissinger stated that war was 
not a persuasive political instrument and therefore international 
disputes could be solved only by diplomatic means. Kissinger 
also admitted that the destructive power and swiftness of mod¬ 
ern weaponry have ended America’s traditional invulnerability. 
U.S. allies reject the notion of world war; whereas for the U.S. 
the choice may represent a strategic option, for the allies it is 
a matter of life and death. The prospect of massive retaliation 
is also disquieting. The victims could well be the European 
countries on whose territory American missiles are based. As we 


1 Henry Kissinger. Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy. New York, 
1957. 
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see, the public was already discussing the idea of European 
nuclear hostages more than thirty years ago. 

As soon as Kissinger switches from a general discussion to 
practical proposals, he falls into the long line of conventional 
proponents of U.S. militarism. For example, he maintains that 
the strategy of modern war must be based on power and the 
understanding that a war will be conducted with nuclear 
weapons. But inasmuch as a nuclear war spells catastrophe, the 
bombs become a reliable deterrent. Thus, nuclear weapon stocks 
must be maintained because their reduction would only increase 
international tension and lead to war. Any decrease in the nuclear 
arsenal would lessen fear of a war’s aftermath and increase 
mutual suspicion. Kissinger believes that local conflicts can serve 
as a reliable deterrent to a general war. Since local conflicts 
resolve only particular issues, the Soviet Union will not risk 
the possibility of a world war on their account. As for the U.S., 
it must get involved in local wars, but only in order to prevent 
Soviet intervention. Kissinger goes on to say that the Soviet 
Union will not enter into conflict if American troops are present 
for fear of a world war. A war of attrition in local conflicts is 
the kind the Soviet bloc cannot win. 

Kissinger stated these views before the U.S. aggression in Indo¬ 
china, not to mention its well-deserved defeat. Later he alter¬ 
nately softened or hardened his militant rhetoric, but he never 
retreated from his doctrine of attrition against the Soviet Union 
by diplomatic, economic or political maneuvers, or through local 
conflicts. Other authors shared these views and further developed 
them, especially Chester Bowles and all those who favored de¬ 
feating the socialist community without war. 

The “permanent danger” doctrine has been modified many 
times. Thomas Schelling, for example, describes it as the strategy 
of force. According to the author, war today is more “a contest 
of nerve and risk-taking, of pain and endurance,” it is the 
“diplomacy of violence.” 1 The adversary must remain convinced 
that the threat of war could always turn into war. Schelling 
uses the following example to illustrate his reasoning: A boat 
for two drifts in the open sea. One forces the other to row, 
threatening to tip the boat over if his demand is not met. The 

1 Thomas Schelling. Arms and Influence. Yale University Press, New 
Haven-London, 1966, pp. 33, 34, 
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threat, however, does not work because the other man knows 
that then both will drown. But if one starts rocking the boat 
so that it could tip over anytime, the effect is different. The 
boat could get out of control. Events evolve despite the will 
of the sides. Then the rower may realize the danger of the sit¬ 
uation and become more impressed. 1 

Local conflicts are the practical embodiment of the “rocking 
the boat” principle. In other words, Washington’s brink of war 
policy, like a fashion-conscious woman, continued to dress itself 
in new garb. Bourgeois political scientists have wrapped it in 
different theoretical concepts to meet the occasion. But the 
changing scenarios—from the most militant to the dove approach 
(only within accepted limits, of course)—were essentially the 
same. It was a policy based on force. The only question was, 
when, where and under what circumstances would it be nec¬ 
essary to use it. 

In the 1980s the U.S. Administration did everything pos¬ 
sible to draw the world to the brink of a nuclear conflict and 
declared force as the country’s underlying principle of foreign 
policy. Any moment now the boat, which the American Pre¬ 
sident is so enthusiastically rocking, will begin to take on water. 
But soothsayers of force are nothing new for the U.S. The great 
threat of a world thermonuclear war which characterized the 
postwar years was accompanied by a raging war hysteria that 
has left an indelible mark in the life of the American people. 
It was an orgy of Cold War advocates, a time of nuclear bomb 
threats and blackmail. 

Thomas Finletter admitted that the Soviet satellites opened 
a new era in postwar history. Until that time, the author writes, 
the American people never thought that the U.S. might lose 
its military and technological superiority, and that the Russians 
could beat them. “The American people were sure, until the 
launching of the Russian satellites, that the United States still 
had its great superiority over the Russians in all aspects of air- 
atomic power.” 8 The author believes that the Soviet satellite 
launching was only second to the victory of Russia’s socialist 
revolution in striking a blow against the capitalist system 

1 Thomas Schelling, op. cit., p. 91. 

! Thomas K, Finletter. Foreign Policy: The Next Phase. Harper 
New York, 1958, p. 69. 
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It was a victory for humankind and the cause of peace. The 
military-industrial oligarchy and adventurous policy were de¬ 
feated. The Soviet Union’s contribution to peace, which sharply 
altered the course of world politics in cooling down U.S. nuclear 
maniacs, has yet to be fully evaluated. 

But how was one to deal with Soviet “aggressiveness?” First 
there was feigned surprise that the Soviet Union, though pos¬ 
sessing nuclear weapons, again proposed peace and general dis¬ 
armament. Others tried to give the impression that nothing 
had happened to merit the attention of the Americans, and 
continued to espouse the same old rhetoric. Then there were 
still others who demanded a new approach, new argumentation, 
and new principles, and that urgent measures be taken to over¬ 
come the difficult crisis of American politics. 

The doctrine of force lost appeal for a time. According to 
Mills, the idea of massive retaliation became massive baloney. 
Other means of solving international problems were needed. War 
advocates began to masquerade as proponents of peace. As we 
see, Reagan’s policy of alternating hawkish and dovish views 
is nothing new. The same occurred, initially, after 1957. Bour¬ 
geois political scientists began to disguise aggressive goals with 
peace slogans and gradually abandoned some of their hackneyed 
Cold War rhetoric. 

In Crisis Diplomacy, Dorris Graber attempts to apply the 
doctrine of national interests to the new circumstances which 
developed in world politics after the launching of the Sputnik. 
The author is against a world war, but argues that U.S. national 
interests justify any U.S. interference in the affairs of other 
countries. Graber maintains that only a continuous, exhausting 
policy of intervention will make it possible to win the fight 
against international communism. The author believes that the 
old policy of colonialism should be altered only in one way: 
changing times require that intervention be more subtle and 
far-sighted: “There must be greater finesse in the tactics of 
intervention and pseudo-intervention.” 1 

In his book The Uncertain Trumpet, Maxwell Taylor bases 
his proposals for a “new policy” on a critique of the massive 
retaliation doctrine. He would like to replace this uncertain, 

1 Dorris Appel Graber. Crisis Diplomacy. Public Affairs Press, Wash¬ 
ington, 1959, p. 367. 
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unclear, timid formula with “flexible response.” Essentially this 
implies preparedness for a general nuclear war plus the capa¬ 
bility to react to any local aggression. Taylor’s practical advice 
is all-out development of missile technology, stronger overseas 
military bases, a larger army, modern weapons and preparation 
of the public for more sacrifices. The author sides with Kis¬ 
singer on the subject of local conflicts which can be counted on 
to politically and economically damage the Soviet Union. He re¬ 
fers to his doctrine as “new,” but it is actually the same old 
imperialist tune being sung once again. 

However the state of confusion, which the launching of the 
Soviet Sputnik threw American foreign policy ideologists into, 
did not last long. After a while, the Cold War advocates re¬ 
turned to their frenzied policy of militarism. 

As we know, American warmongers are unscrupulous in their 
slander of the Soviet Union. They make outrageous accusations 
and proclaim the U.S.S.R. to be the reason why the U.S. must 
follow an adventurous foreign policy. 

Recent years have wrought many changes involving 
peoples and governments, countries and the balance of power. 

It would seem time that the proponents of war in America took 
stock of these changes. But they will not learn. With a twisted 
hatred for progress they continue their dealings, call for an all- 
out struggle against communism, including the organization of 
disruptive activities, subsidizing of subversion and, if need be, 
the kidnapping or murder of government leaders in the enemy 
camp. In a book entitled No Substitute for Victory , Frank John¬ 
son harshly attacks the U.S. government for its allegedly de¬ 
fensive policy with regard to the socialist countries. He demands 
that communism be destroyed throughout the world, all rela¬ 
tions terminated with the Soviet Union and “paramilitary” 
warfare (sabotage, terror, subversion, riots) unleashed. 1 All for 
the sake of the country’s “national interest.” 

Mass brainwashing, obscurantism, persecution and intimida¬ 
tion have taught many Americans to accept anything as true. 
Speaking of propaganda against the U.S.S.R., the then Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior Harold Ickes stated in 1945, “Sometimes when 


1 Frank J. Johnson. No Substitute for Victory. Regnery, Chicago. 
1962, pp. 197, 198, 205. 
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I hear these whisperings, I wonder whether Goebbels is really 
dead ... or has only emigrated to the United States.” 1 

The advocates of imperialism have come up with many theo¬ 
ries in selling out to the cause of war: “containment,” “libera¬ 
tion,” “brinkmanship,” “freedom of action,” “calculated risk,” 
“first counter-strike capability,” “growing of limited war into 
general war,” “force,” “limited war,” “fir9t-strike strategy” and 
many others—all of which sanctify nuclear war. Propaganda 
jargon includes such words as “overkill,” the “wiping out of 
cities” and “mega-death.” Like nails, they are beaten into the 
American consciousness. 

In newspapers and books, over radio and television, there are 
serious discussions about the “acceptable level of casualties,” 
about economic and political conditions after the destruction of 
the country’s major cities; about the inevitable fact that after 
a nuclear war 20-40 generations will see a sharp rise in still¬ 
births and mutants—if there is anyone left to bear children. 

Since World War II American “theoreticians” have been de¬ 
veloping first-strike and preventive war doctrines. These are 
especially popular with the Reagan Administration. John Scott, 
author of Political Warfare, states in his book that there is 
a rather pervasive attitude in the United States: “Let’s drop the 
bomb and wipe the evil Communists from the face of the earth! 
Let’s fight a preventive war while we still have decisive military 
advantages.” 2 

In his book If Russia Strikes, George Eliot describes a pre¬ 
ventive attack against the Soviet Union as a continuation in 
time and space of the Monroe Doctrine. Robert Strausz-Hupe 
and Stefan Possony state that “preventive war is, militarily 
speaking, a logical and reasonable idea.” 3 In a collection entitled 
Defense and National Security, the argument is made that Amer¬ 
ican policy “must include not only the striking forces which 
we have called the Big Stick, but also the means for making 
sure that under all conceivable conditions we shall be able to 


‘ The New York Herald Tribune, June 26, 1945. 

' John Scott. Political Warfare. The John Day Co., New York, 1955, 
p. 19. 

1 Robert Strausz-Hupe, Stefan T. Possony. International Relations in 
the Age of the Conflict between Democracy and Dictatorship. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. Toronto, London, 1954, p. 306. 
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use the Big Stick.’ 1 Moreover, Charles Higgins, author of Why 
the United States Will Lose World War III, writes that any 
postponement of war is a “great mistake” which will only ever 
more and more move the U.S. further away from “winning the 
war and establishing a democracy in the enemy’s territory.” 2 
In A Forward Strategy for America it is frankly declared that 
the rejection of the option to make a preemptive attack “limits 
the versatility of our political action and hands the initiative 
to our adversary.” 3 Later the authors state, “The United State? 
cannot renounce the first use of atomic weapons. Such a self- 
imposed restriction could be disastrous.” 4 

Herman Kahn was among the first to speak out on the ne¬ 
cessity of thermonuclear war. In his book On Thermonuclear 
War he writes that the aftermath of such a war would not be 
so terrible, and that the difference between the horrors of peace 
and the horrors of war is a “quantitative one of degree and 
standards.” 5 Kahn tries to persuade Americans that after a 
thermonuclear war the U.S. economy will be able to “restore 
most of the prewar gross national product relatively rapidly.” 6 
He also warns against the illusion that war can be averted, and 
states that “we [Americans] must also be able . . . credibly, to 
threaten to initiate a war ourselves.” 7 In his book Thinking 
About the Unthinkable, Kahn again offers assurances that “rel¬ 
atively normal and happy lives would not be impossible even 
under the harsh conditions that might prevail after a nuclear 
war.” 8 

But all this talk about a first thermonuclear strike was fright¬ 
ening. It aroused protest and met with disapprobation. New 


1 Defense and National Security. Edited by Herbert L. Marx, Jr. The 
H.W. Wilson Company, New York, 1955, p. 115. 

2 Charles E. Higgins. Why the United States Will Lose World War 
III. Vantage Press, New York, 1956, p. 37. 

2 Robert Strausz-Hupe, William R. Kintner, Stefan T. Possony. A For¬ 
ward Strategy for America. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1961, p. 119. 

4 Ibid., p. 142. 

1 Herman Kahn. On Thermonuclear War. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N.J., 1961, p. 46. 

4 Ibid., p. 83. 

7 Ibid., p. 559. 

2 Herman Kahn. Thinking About the Unthinkable. Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, London, 1962, p. 87. 
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concepts were drawn up, the most popular being the previously 
mentioned strategy of flexible response. 

General Maxwell Taylor, Army Chief of Staff in the Ei¬ 
senhower Administration was the first to formulate this doc¬ 
trine. Its basic principles were discussed in his book, The Uncer¬ 
tain Trumpet, which strongly criticized the massive retaliation 
policy. Taylor writes that massive retaliation offers only two 
alternatives: unleashing a general nuclear war or compromise 
and concession. He is against both: “The strategic doctrine 
which I would propose to replace Massive Retaliation is called 
herein the Strategy of Flexible Response. This name suggests 
the need for a capability to react across the entire spectrum of 
possible challenge, for coping with anything. . .’’ 1 Taylor argues 
that America should not set itself unachievable goals. It is no 
use hoping for a general nuclear war; small wars are better. 
And fulfillment of limited tasks is more effective. As a mattei 
of fact, Kissinger, Bowles and others also wrote about the more 
desirable nature of local conflicts. 

Though the flexible response strategy was just as militarist 
as other doctrines of nuclear war, Taylor’s unacceptance of mas¬ 
sive retaliation cost him his job and he was forced to retire. 
But the years passed and in 1962 President Kennedy took 
another look at Taylor’s views. The general was returned from 
disfavor and appointed special aide to the President. In fall 
1962 Taylor was assigned to the highest post in the American 
Army—Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

However we are not concerned with General Taylor’s post 
but rather with the concrete measures that ensued. Whereas 
massive retaliation relied principally on nuclear weapons, the 
strategy of flexible response required preparations for various 
types of limited war. It was for this reason that President Ken¬ 
nedy not only increased outlays for nuclear and missile weapons 
but for conventional weapons as well. Washington also organized 
special units—these “fire brigades” of imperialism. 

We are speaking here of undeclared “guerrilla” and counter¬ 
guerrilla warfare. Sending saboteurs and subversives to different 
countries, killing leaders, various forms of sabotage, the direct 


1 Maxwell D. Taylor. The Uncertain Trumpet. Harper & Brothers 
New York, 1960, p. 6. 
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participation of American armed forces in actions against coun¬ 
tries with which the U.S. is not in a state of war formally- this 
is what happens in an undeclared war. In 1961 The Wall Street 
journal reported, “The idea that the U.S. must rely on under¬ 
cover ‘paramilitary’ techniques of warfare as one way to stop > 
and reverse Red advances now appears more firmly established 
as national policy. . . .Honorable men of high rank now sit in 
this city calmly discussing the possibilities of such things as me¬ 
thodical assassination of Communist leaders abroad.” 1 

The ghosts of the past return. We have already seen this 
happen in the early 1950s. And the Reagan Administration con¬ 
tinues the policy in the war against the Salvadoran people, 
against Nicaragua, Afghanistan and other countries. 

The flexible response strategy led to the counterforce doctrine 
put forward by former Secretary of Defense McNamara. This 
doctrine contains three parts. First, substantiation and prepara¬ 
tion for a total strike. For this purpose the Pentagon would re¬ 
quire as much military power as possible in order to deliver 
a thermonuclear strike against the enemy. At the same time 
the hope is cherished that with the missiles and command 
centers hidden underground the nuclear-missile potential would 
escape destruction in the retaliatory strike. 

McNamara divulged the second part at the University of 
Michigan in summer 1962: in case of nuclear war, the primary 
military aim of the U.S. should be the destruction of the enemy’s 
armed forces and not his civilian population. 

In other words, the U.S. would like to work out “rules of 
conducting” a thermonuclear war. The theoretical concepts of 
Kahn, Schelling and others left their mark. Nuclear bombs 
should be exploded according to a “gentleman’s agreement”: 
not over cities but over military targets. There was just one 
problem: how to differentiate between military and non-mili¬ 
tary targets? How to deal with the lethal radiation fall-out 
which would appear after a bomb exploded over a military target 
and caused the agonizing death of every living creature for hun¬ 
dreds of kilometers around? As far back as the early 1960s, 
American scientists calculated that if nuclear bombs were 
exploded only over the country’s military installations, with the 


1 The Wall Street Journal, May 16, 1961 
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cities remaining untouched, 70 million of the then total popula¬ 
tion of 180 million would die from radiation. 

The third part in McNamara’s doctrine was referred to by 
the Pentagon as the right to a non-nuclear option. The premise 
was that since Washington could no longer console itself with 
the illusion of nuclear superiority, the U.S. would have to de¬ 
velop conventional weapons. 

McNamara’s doctrine clearly reveals the duplicity and in¬ 
consistency of American ideologists and politicians. On the one 
hand, it accepts the possibility of a thermonuclear war. On the 
other, it states the necessity for embellishing traditional nuclear 
strength strategy with discourse about preserving cities, rules of 
conducting war and a non-nuclear option. Not too long ago 
U.S. military strategy was based entirely on thermonuclear 
strength and the possibility of global warfare. Then there was 
more caution and talk of a “flexible response,” “non-nuclear 
option” and “limited war.” These do not represent merely 
subtle changes in phraseology but significantly more important 
processes. What had evidently happened at the time was that 
Washington had been slow (much slower than called for), in¬ 
consistent and to a great extent arbitrary in adjusting its po¬ 
litico-strategic concepts to the changed balance of power in the 
world. But even in the new doctrines, total war remains a more 
probable alternative than other plans and, in some instances, 
is the only possible policy. There are “hypothetical scenarios,” 
“canonical variations” and new extrapolations and trends, the 
very number of which gives rise to expectations, and plans are 
made devoid of contingencies. And all this is for the purpose of 
making hypothetical scenarios appear realistic and feigning a 
scientific basis for a potentially lethal decision. 1 

In his book On Escalation. Metaphors and Scenarios, Kahn 
maintains that escalation, or a gradual increase in the level 
of force, can save humankind from a world war. He proposes 
an abstract scheme-theory about an “escalation ladder” com¬ 
posed of many sets of rungs and thresholds—from alleged crisis 
to unintentional war. In the author’s words, these rungs and 
thresholds are only model phenomena, i.e., metaphors and 


1 Herman Kahn, Anthony Wiener. The Year 2000. Macmillan, New 
York; Collier-Macmillan, London, 1967, pp. 5-6. 
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abstract methodologies. They are theoretical because man has 
not yet experienced a general nuclear war. Therefore “many of 
our concepts and doctrines must be based on abstract and ana¬ 
lytical considerations.” 1 

Though Kahn is dubious of a Soviet threat, he nevertheless 
includes the U.S.S.R. as the main participant in a world conflict 
whenever he discusses war and violence. He proposes a game 
of “chicken”—the first to lose courage will be the first to turn 
away from escalation. This is a continuation and development 
of the “games theory” in the destruction of cities. Only the 
latter works according to the principle: whoever is first to re¬ 
cover. This game is designed to help the government improve 
its “ability to control violence.” 2 And if this ability is perfected, 
escalation might even become the “midwife of history.” 3 Noth¬ 
ing less. What Kahn’s abstract thinking amounts to is dis¬ 
seminating the most dangerous illusions of the possibility of con¬ 
trolling nuclear war. 

Of course, even imperialist ideologists such as these are not 
completely oblivious to reality. If they were, Capital would not 
be so eager for their services. Kahn’s views have decidedly 
altered with time. In a recent book, The Coming Boom, he re¬ 
nounces to a certain degree the possibility of settling the histor¬ 
ical dispute between capitalism and socialism by a world 
nuclear-missile conflict. Now, according to Kahn, the weight of 
the struggle between the two systems is in the sphere of the 
economy. 4 5 But, just as before, the author considers it extremely 
important that the U.S. continues to regard nuclear war as an 
active instrument in the country’s foreign policy. And he agrees 
with the Reagan Administration’s call for increased military 
power, maintaining that a policy of “containment,” in present- 
day conditions, must be based on superior strength and the 
ability to use nuclear blackmail. 3 

There is no logic here, but the mode of thinking, the per- 


1 Herman Kahn. On Escalation. Metaphors and Scenarios. Praeger, 
New York, Washington, London, 1965, p. 134. 

! Ibid., p. XI. 

' Ibid., p. 284. 

1 Herman Kahn. The Coming Boom. Economic, Political and Social- 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1982, pp. 146-149. 

5 Ibid., p. 164. 
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ception of the world, the attitude toward socialism are clear. 
The thinking is dangerous, morbid and unshakable. In a 1975 
radio address Ronald Reagan expressed it well: “The Russians 
had told us over and over again their goal is to impose their . . . 
system on the world. We invest in armaments to hold them off, 
but what do we envision as the eventual outcome? Either they 
will see the fallacy of their way and give up their goal . . . or . . . 
we’ll have to use our weapons one day.” 1 

And finally, yet another version of the propagation of war— 
the “hard middle line.” Poul Anderson proposes that the U.S. 
abandon a “policy of containment in favor of a policy of initia¬ 
tive,” 2 in other words, once again it is to prepare for thermo¬ 
nuclear war. Here the word used is “initiative,” not “liberation” 
and not a “nuclear preemption.” But the idea is the same: 
a preemptive strike. Since compromise between West and East 
is impossible because of radical differences in principles of living, 
war is inevitable. But there is no reason for alarm. Though mil¬ 
lions would die, war today is less dangerous. In a few years’ 
time all of humankind might be destroyed. So better fight now. 

Roland Stromberg develops the same ideas in his book Col¬ 
lective Security and American Foreign Policy. According to the 
author, the time has come to abandon the belief that war can 
be averted. It is necessary to turn from the illusion of peace to 
a “conservative realism” that negates “the absolute quest for 
peace and security.” 3 

The views of the more zealous advocates of “nuclear death,” 
for example Wallace and Goldwater, were sometimes considered 
in the American press atypical. Of course, it is quite the thing 
to do to turn up one’s nose at a Wallace or Goldwater. But 
it would not be correct to pretend that these ultras are only 
scoffed at. After all, both men were nominated for President, 
and millions of Americans voted for them. Ronald Reagan, 
an avid campaigner for Goldwater, was later elected President. 

What was the platform Goldwater ran on in his election bid? 

1 Ronnie Dugger. On Reagan. The Man & His Presidency. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1983, p. 439. 

! Poul Anderson. Thermonuclear Warfare. Monarch Books, Inc., Der¬ 
by, Connecticut, 1963, p. 151. 

1 Roland N. Stromberg. Collective Security and American Foreign 
Policy. Praeger, New York, 1963, p. 246. 
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In his book The Conscience of a Conservative, Goldwater main¬ 
tains that a “tolerable peace” can be reached only after “victory 
over Communism.” 1 He spoke out against any negotiations with 
Communists or an exchange of delegations, and proposed break¬ 
ing off diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. and organizing 
insurrection in the socialist countries, etc. These views are also 
discussed in another of his books Why Not Victory? Here Gold- 
water proclaims that the victory of the ultra-Right is the most 
important, immediate objective of American policy, without 
which it would be impossible to achieve the largest possible 
measure of freedom, justice, peace and material prosperity. After 
citing these hackneyed slogans, he calmly informs the reader 
that it may not always be possible “to avoid shooting” in imple¬ 
menting his proposed anticommunist program. 2 

But chanting about freedom, justice, peace and material pros¬ 
perity did not help Barry Goldwater. He thoroughly frightened 
the American people and lost his election bid for the Presidency. 
But war propaganda had its way. Ronald Reagan was elected 
President in 1980 even though he ran on a more hawkish plat¬ 
form than Goldwater. 

But it was Lyndon Johnson, campaigning for peace, who was 
elected then. What happened next could only take place in Amer¬ 
ica. Campaign slogans are one thing, practical matters are 
another. Goldwater was rejected, but his program was imple¬ 
mented. Actually, Goldwater later jubilantly declared that if 
he had proposed to do what the Johnson Administration was 
already doing, he [Goldwater] would have been hanged. The 
Right learned something from Goldwater’s defeat. It is pos¬ 
sible that the “mad senator’s” loss helped to shape future 
Reaganism. 

Bloodthirsty policies and extreme chauvinism which per¬ 
meate many books written about war and peace seriously alarm 
any rational person. Their idea is to defend war and set up a 
world empire. Again and again these works reveal that U.S. 
ruling circles are continuing their preparations for another world 
war, in the ideological sphere as well. As can be clearly seen 

1 Barry Goldwater. The Conscience of a Conservative. Hillman Books, 
New York, 1960, p. 92. 

' Barry Goldwater. Why Not Victory? McGraw-Hill, New York, 
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from all the activities of the Reagan Administration, this type 
of work, conducted at the government level, can be executed 
with impunity. This can only be possible in a country where 
people are brainwashed with war propaganda, where militarism 
and fascism are increasing in strength and beginning to set the 
pulse of the nation’s affairs, where citizens are duped with chau¬ 
vinist ideas of “American superiority” which warp their psyches, 
and where racism, egoism and violence are cultivated. 

After 1957, the situation, according to American political 
scientists, was characterized by the clear awareness that world 
war was senseless as a means of settling international disputes 
or achieving objectives. Raymond Garthoff even stated in his 
book Soviet Military Policy, a work generally supportive of U.S. 
militarism, that the U.S.S.R. had an effective “ ‘second-strike’ 
capability to retaliate with a crushing strike on North Ameri¬ 
ca,” 1 and that thus the preemptive strike doctrine vociferously 
acclaimed as yet in the U.S. would be futile. Robert Ginsburgh 
declared in U.S. Military Strategy in the Sixties that new cir¬ 
cumstances made it appropriate to ask the question “whether 
the margin of qualitative and quantitative superiority which we 
could maintain would be meaningful in the nuclear age.” 2 

The futility of the arms race should have been obvious. But 
American monopolists cannot turn away from this means of 
profit. This is what gave rise to many doctrines whose main ob¬ 
jective, as Burt Cochran states in his book The War System, 
is “to break the hypnotic spell of belief that nuclear wars could 
not be fought and would not be fought and must not be 
fought.” 3 The arms race is justifiable, and contributing circum¬ 
stances which, according to Cochran, can unleash any kind of 
war (conventional or nuclear, limited or general) call for the 
incessant acceleration of this race. 

Despite the differences between the doctrines of the “pre-mis¬ 
sile” and “missile” periods, both are based on the same idea: 
preparations for war with the Soviet Union. Accepting the fact 
that this future war is inevitable remains the point of departure 

1 Raymond L. Garthoff. Soviet Military Policy. Praegcr, New York, 
Washington, 1966, p. 111. 

‘ Robert N. Ginsburgh. U.S. Military Strategy in the Sixties. New 
York, 1965, p. 128. 

Cochran. Op. cit., p. 90. 
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for many influential ideologists of American imperialism, of its 
ruling circles. 

It is interesting to note efforts to classify American political 
scientists. They give some idea as to how Americans themselves 
evaluate the views of their colleagues concerning issues of war 
and peace. For example, in his book Power at the Pentagon, 1 
Jack Raymond divides bourgeois political thinkers into two 
groups: writers who “have refused to accept the premise that 
nuclear war is ‘unthinkable’ ” and irrational “peacemongers.” 
Raymond includes Kahn and like-minded political scientists in 
the former category. We should note also that another socio¬ 
logist, James Newman, described this murderous group more 
precisely. Writing about Kahn’s book On Thermonuclear War, 
Newman states that it is “permeated with a bloodthirsty irra¬ 
tionality such as I have not seen in my years of reading.” 2 This 
is an accurate assessment inasmuch as Kahn and others like him 
not only refuse to believe that war is “unthinkable” but actually 
promote it in their writing. 

Arthur Herzog divides American ideologists and foreign policy 
specialists into three groups: the forward strategists, the analysts 
and the peace supporters. He places Robert Strausz-Hupe, an 
avid thermonuclear war advocate, in the forward strategist group 
along with Edward Teller, who advises the American public not 
to be paralyzed by fear of nuclear war. 3 Kissinger and Schelling 
are considered to be analysts. Schelling, for example, told Herzog, 
“The proper management of threats is more important than 
anything.” 4 Kahn is another analyst according to Herzog. But 
the author considers that both the forward strategists and the 
analysts advocate the doctrine of the “dirty hands.” 5 

Raymond and Herzog’s classification systems reveal that even 
in the historiography of current war and peace issues, the real 
views of the warmongers are simplified. The reason: to make 
them seem less horrendous than they really are, to pass off these 

1 Jack Raymond. Power at the Pentagon. Harper & Row, 
New York, Evanston and London, 1964, pp. 253, 254. 

! James R. Newman. The Rule of Folly. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1962, p. 22. 

* Arthur Herzog. The War-Peace Establishment. Harper & Row, 
New York, Evanston, London, 1965, p, 25. 

‘ Ibid., p. 50. 

5 Ibid., p. 86. 
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advocates of mass murder as representatives of a particular scien¬ 
tific point of view. 

Not only do bourgeois political scientists invent doctrines of 
war, they use word ploys, make historical analogies and draw 
literary comparisons in an effort to romanticize humankind’s 
annihilation by nuclear war, to make it seem mysterious and in¬ 
triguing. This reveals complete negation of the humanitarian 
traditions of social thinking. Reactionary political “romantics” 
are prepared to sacrifice history itself for the sake of their mad 
ideas. 

Let us take for example the strategic games theory which has 
gained popularity in the U.S. Western ideologists attempt to 
give Herman Kahn credit for this doctrine, probably as a reward 
for his development of the scenarios of games with pre-programed 
levels of violence and destruction. But Kahn, Boulding, Schelling 
and Halperin, and Rostow and Hatch before them, borrowed the 
mathematical theory of war (especially the concept of games 
with intense rivalry and zero score) from their political science 
predecessors. In any case, the mathematical theory of war and 
its variations are by no means new. Its philosophical basis dates 
back to the sources of idealism. And later, Thomas Hobbes wrote 
on this theme in his treatise about enmity among everyone. Ac¬ 
cording to Hobbes, all that man could expect from life was a 
zero draw. Bourgeois American ideologists feel the same way— 
only a draw with a zero score awaits man in the end. To test 
the theory we must merely exchange nuclear strikes. But since 
the Soviet Union is being stubborn and difficult to deal with, 
refusing to play the thermonuclear game, there is no alternative 
but to launch a preemptive attack against the socialist countries. 

In the end, all the more militant doctrines of American impe¬ 
rialism—containment, liberation, counterforce, flexible response, 
force, limited war, protracted war, local conflicts and many 
others—are closely tied together in the strategic course charted 
by American monopolists in their quest for a world empire. Here, 
the “national interests” doctrine is ready to bless any views or 
actions. This is a doctrine based on a primitive philosophy of 
egocentric, extreme individualism, which acquired the inge¬ 
niously perverted form of a 20th century Messiah, a “historical 
predestination” of American world domination. 

Just as in the past, the interventionist policy of U.S. ruling 
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circles is dictated by big business and said to be in the country’s 
“national interest.” In their thirst for profit, the monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie resorted to annexations, wars, subversive activities, mili¬ 
tary coups, the setting up of juntas and the bribing of political 
parties and whole governments. Though this was a primary 
source of American expansionism, yet another exists in the spe¬ 
cifics of the historical formation of this state and society, in the 
cult of violence which is organically interwoven in the fabric 
of big politics, in the manner of human relations, in business 
and in the psychology of the individual’s everyday behavior. 

Americans themselves admit that violence has become an in¬ 
tegral part of American life. “Violence is one of the basic ambiv¬ 
alences in our society. We use it and sometimes even like it. . . 
Violence is a necessary part of American life. . . We learn it 
shortly after birth and practice it until death.” 1 

Violence has been used to achieve wealth and fame, and to 
deal with political, religious and business adversaries. Vigilantes 
used force to establish their own form of order in the frontier 
and then their own principles of American lifestyle. Soon after 
the formation of the state it became clear that force was begin¬ 
ning to play an increasing role in the country’s relations with 
other nations. Gradually the myth that America was “special” 
and had a “mission” to perform began to unfold. Benjamin 
Franklin declared, “Our cause is the cause of all mankind.” 2 

As a result of a complex of socio-economic, geographical, po¬ 
litical and socio-psychological factors, from the very beginning 
the most important component in the formation of the American 
national consciousness was the idea of the special path of the 
country’s socio-historical development and its role in world his¬ 
tory. By the middle of the 19th century this idea had developed 
into the doctrine of predestination or “manifest destiny.” This 
was the myth of America’s superiority, the belief that the coun¬ 
try had been “chosen,” and it has been preached by U.S. politi¬ 
cal and ideological leaders from the Puritans to the Founding 
Fathers, from the first settlers to supporters of western expansion. 
Nationalist and expansionist circles argued that it was America’s 
“manifest destiny” to bring the ideals of democracy and freedom 

1 Violence: An Element of American Life. Holbrook Press, Boston, 
1972, p. 150. 

! Cited from Maclean’s, February 26, 1979. 
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to all peoples. In the latter half of the 19th century, when the 
U.S. was becoming ever more deeply involved in world events, 
there was renewed interest in this doctrine. But while there was 
much talk about a future American Empire which would carry 
out the role of world benefactor, the “manifest destiny” doctrine 
implied only “continental destiny.” After all the continental land 
had been annexed, the “chosen” country needed new space to 
expand. It was at this time that there was even louder talk about 
America’s duty to lead the rest of the world, for the imperialist 
desires of the country’s ruling circles were increasing. The U.S. 
more and more openly stated its claim to singlehandedly solve 
all the world’s problems. 

The U.S. expanded its territory with relative ease, and this 
gave rise to new claims and greater confidence. In fighting against 
the defenseless Indians and Mexicans, the U.S. ruling circles 
achieved their goals at an insignificant cost and with little loss 
of life. At the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th centu¬ 
ries, the country was dealing with a crumbling Spanish Empire. 
After winning at little cost the Spanish-American War of 1898, 
America emerged with considerably more strength. 

The American naval victory over the Spanish in Manila Bay 
was taken as a sign of “divine approval.” The U.S. was almost 
triumphant in entering World War I, stating that its goal was to 
“save the world for democracy.” U.S. President Woodrow Wilson 
declared, “America had infinite privilege of fulfilling her destiny 
and saving the world.” 1 

The U.S. emerged from World War II as the leader of the 
capitalist world. The myth of America’s special importance gain¬ 
ed even greater force. Newspaper magnate Henry Luce stated 
that the U.S. enjoyed the unique and special protection of Di¬ 
vine Providence and God had called upon the nation to be¬ 
come the main instrument of His will on earth. “No nation in 
history . . . was so obviously designed for some special phase of 
God’s eternal purpose.” 2 Luce announced the coming of the 
“American Era.” 


1 Ernest Lee Tuveson. Redeemer Nation. The Idea of America’s Mil¬ 
lennial Role. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1968, p. 212. 

2 John Kobler. Henry Luce: His Time, Life and Fortune. Macdonald, 
London, 1968, p. 5. 
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America’s postwar material superiority gradually came to be 
identified with moral superiority. Both were made out to be ami¬ 
able virtues, but both were backed up by force and fist-law. This 
was reflected in the country’s “gunboat diplomacy” and big stick 
policy. 

Religious, political-ideological and socio-culturai components 
played a large role in forming the belief that America had a spe¬ 
cial place in history. This was a belief shared by cabinet mem¬ 
bers and ideologists, politicians and publishers. For example, 
Matthew Fox wrote a book in which he analyzed Time maga¬ 
zine articles concerning American conscience as related to the 
foreign and domestic policies of the U.S. ruling circles. The au¬ 
thor concludes that the magazine mixes religion and national¬ 
ism, purporting that Aineriea has a divine mission on earth, es¬ 
pecially in the “crusade” against communism. Fox states that such 
an approach is the result of an oversimplification of American¬ 
ism, communism and religion. Americanism is achieving the 
status of religion, which demands not only ultimate faith in Amer¬ 
ica but hatred of her enemies. Thus American nationalism be¬ 
comes a dogmatic religion requiring ultimate belief. 1 Extreme 
chauvinism, crowned with the idea of an “American mission,” 
was fertile soil for giving rise to the “crusade” doctrine. 

The malicious union of the idea of a “higher predestination” 
and the practice of chauvinism continues to yield specifically 
American fruit in the form of intolerant, semi-religious morality, 
social narcissism, conceit and infallibility. Even in those instances 
when they are forced to look at someone other than themselves, 
people with such a mentality appear to see only their own mirror 
image. This has, to a large measure, led to fanaticism, an intole¬ 
rance of the opinion of others and hatred against anyone who 
does not accept Americanism one hundred per cent. That is why 
campaigns to instil loyalty to “Americanism” have often given rise 
to hysteria. The latter, artificially stirring up the country’s social 
and political life, created an atmosphere of fear, political intran¬ 
sigence and persecution of critics. 

The real danger of fundamentalism, vigilantism and the cult 


1 Matthew Fox. Religion USA. An Inquiry into Religion and Culture 
by Way of TIME Magazine. Listening Press, East Dubuque, 1971, 
pp. 105-106. 
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of violence in American socio-political traditions lies in the fact 
that U.S. ruling circles have established these principles as the 
basis of the country’s foreign policy. Messianism has acquired 
especially odious forms under the present Administration. After 
losing their former position in the world economy and monopoly 
on nuclear arms, and after having compromised themselves by 
their foreign policy, American ruling circles, incapable of ade¬ 
quately appraising reality, are making another effort to bring 
back the past. Speaking before the British Parliament on June 
8, 1982, Reagan announced a “crusade” against communism; 
at an evangelical meeting in March of the following year, he 
divided the world into the “forces of good” and the “forces of 
evil.” The American President was basing his remarks on demon¬ 
ological concepts which call for the elimination of Satanic forces. 
It was for this reason that he declared 1983 the Year of the 
Bible in the U.S., thus making a claim to be the “Holy Father” 
of the American people. Like his predecessors, Reagan, it seems, 
believes that America is “sacred” and that this is the country 
whence comes the word of God. It is a typical American 
farce, for this is a country filled with doctrines which sanction 
violence, war and any evil deed in the name of American¬ 
ism. 

Speaking before a session of the Trilateral Commission on 
April 3, 1984, U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz said: 

“If we are to protect our interests, values and allies, we must 
be engaged. And our power must be engaged. 

“It is often said that the lesson of Vietnam is that the Unit¬ 
ed States should not engage in military conflict without a clear 
and precise military mission, solid public backing, and enough 
resources to finish the job. This is undeniably true. But does it 
mean there are no situations where a discreet assertion of power 
is needed or appropriate for limited purposes? Unlikely. Wheth¬ 
er it is crisis management or power projection or a show of 
force or peacekeeping or a localized military action, there will 
always be instances that fall short of an all-out national commit¬ 
ment on the scale of World War II. .. 

“Majority Leader Senator Howard Baker said on the floor of 
the Senate four weeks ago: ‘We cannot continue to begin each 
military involvement abroad with a prolonged, tedious and di¬ 
visive negotiation between the executive and legislative branches 


















of government. The world and its many challenges to our inter¬ 
ests simply do not allow us that luxury.’ 

“Americans are not a timid people. A foreign policy worthy 
of America must not be a policy of isolationism or guilt but a 
commitment to active engagement.” 1 

The West German Der Spiegel reported that the policy of the 
Reagan Administration was a musty ideology of conservative mes- 
sianism, an ideology impenetrable to light and air, that it was 
promulgated by such maniacs as the then U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N. Jeane Kirkpatrick and implemented by secretaries who 
were just as ambitious as their chief executive. 2 Many Western 
observers are concerned with Reagan’s simplistic approach to 
world problems. The President and his close advisers profess the 
most cherished maxim of Right-wing radicals—that the U.S. is 
a special country, chosen by God and unique in its national her¬ 
itage. Accordingly, America is destined to take the principal role 
in the world, to be its leader and save humankind from threat¬ 
ening dangers. Tn his book Russian Roulette, Arthur Cox charac¬ 
terizes Reagan's men as representing the cult of military superior¬ 
ity. 3 

Power policies, a militarized approach to international rela¬ 
tions, are extremely dangerous. Writing after the invasion of Gre¬ 
nada, Leslie Gelb, a well-known political analyst, stated that the 
public rhetoric of Mr. Reagan and his team and their private 
conversations reveal that “they do not see the difference between 
compromising with an adversary and bargaining with the devil. 
All adversaries are devils.” 4 

With his medieval fanaticism and shaking the Bible in his hand, 
Reagan curses all who are unfaithful to capitalism and calls upon 
the West to take up a “crusade” against those with different opin¬ 
ions, against those who reject a system of social inequality. Mem¬ 
bers of the New Right feel a dangerous need for nuclear war, and 
they accord it a sacred place in the course of world events. War 

1 Department of State Bulletin. The Official Monthly Record of Unit¬ 
ed States Foreign Policy. Volume 84, Number 1086, May 1984, pp. 13, 
15. 

■ Der Spiegel, No. 44, 1983, p. 150. 

* Arthur Macy Cox. Russian Roulette. The Superpower Game. Times 
Books, New York, 1982, p. 91. 

4 Leslie M. Gelb. “Reagan, Power and the World.” The New York 
Times Magazine, November 13, 1983, p. 79. 
















is viewed as the herald of the triumphant second coming of 
Christ. Just like the crusaders, members of the New Right see 
God as a warrior. One such conservative, Lindsay, seeks predic¬ 
tions of a final nuclear war in the Bible. The influential maga¬ 
zine Foreign Policy carried an article characteristically entitled 
••Victory Is Possible” by two Reagan supporters, political scien¬ 
tists Colin Gray and Keith Payne. The article criticized the trend 
to view a strategic nuclear conflict not as war but as universal 
catastrophe. “The United States should plan to defeat the Soviet 
l Jnion and to do so at a cost that would not prohibit U.S. recov¬ 
ery. Washington should identify war aims that in the last resort 
would contemplate the destruction of Soviet political authority 
and the emergence of a postwar world order compatible with 
Western values.” 1 

Prophets such as these propose a fantastic theory according 
to which a “resolute nation” will win a nuclear war, rise from 
the radioactive dust and be capable of surviving and even trium¬ 
phing over the rest of the smoldering world. Senator Richard 
Russell pathetically called upon God to help the American Adam 
and Eve to rise up from the ruins of war and again restore the 
“free world.” 

This is how the Radical Right in power in the U.S. envision 
Judgement Day. It seems that the old cowboys-and-Indians’, cops- 
and-robbers’ view of the world, which should have been swept 
away long ago by the values and reality of a developing society, 
has again come to the fore to stir up chauvinism to the extent 
of a national craze, and put it in the service of the country’s do¬ 
mestic and foreign policies. 


1 Colin S. Gray, Keith K. Payne. “Victory Is Possible,” Foreign Poli¬ 
cy. No. 39, 1980, p. 21. 










CHAPTER EIGHT 


“PIOUS” PREACHING 
OF META-IDEOLOGY 


American ideologists offer much that is ludicrous and contra¬ 
dictory in their writings concerning the issues of war and peace. 
The political scientists who shape U.S. propaganda are by no 
means moderate in their definitions and evaluations. This is 
probably due to their exaggerated belief that their country is 
“destined” to take responsibility for the entire human race. Ac¬ 
cordingly, there is no need to search for refinements to their 
arguments in order to convince or delude, not overbearingly but 
gradually. But despite such self-confidence American ideologists 
are forced by circumstances to somewhat adjust their views to 
situations that have changed and to the requirements of the 
times. Nonetheless, their logic remains the same: to stereotype 
everything, even the new. 

The propaganda of war and violence, promulgating the Amer¬ 
ican way of life and bourgeois ideology, the fight against social¬ 
ist ideas of peace and international development -all these ac¬ 
tions supplement each other, as it were. For example, Reagan 
bases his strategic line of anticommunism on two principal pol¬ 
icies: material preparations for war, as reflected in stockpiling 
weapons of mass destruction, and a sharp upturn in psychologi¬ 
cal warfare. As a matter of fact, previous U.S. administrations 
have also greatly promoted subversive propaganda. But Ronald 
Reagan has made American chauvinism and military scare tac¬ 
tics the country’s global policy and for all intents and purposes 
is himself in charge of coordinating all branches of the propagan¬ 
da machine. 

It would be incorrect to say that America has been wasting its 
efforts. The propaganda machine has been fairly effective in 
brainwashing Americans and numerous people in other countries 
as well. Still, it has not managed to achieve any serious objec- 
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tives that might change sentiment in the world to American 
advantage. On the contrary, American propagandists have met 
with defeat more than once. 

Take for example the doctrine of peace and peaceful coexis¬ 
tence among nations with different social systems which has been 
discussed in previous chapters. How hard American political 
scientists and propagandists have tried to refute it! But despite 
their efforts to undermine the concept and render it politically 
worthless, they have not been noticeably effective. 

Some ideologists and politicians have taken another road. They 
admit the time has come for peace and peaceful coexistence. But 
they have developed a thesis that this coexistence is part of some 
kind of objective process of alignment or even merger of all 
systems and countries as a result of the identical and inevitable 
demands of the scientific and technological revolution. They 
claim that classes, contradictions and material and social ine¬ 
quality will disappear, and there will be no need for armies, gov¬ 
ernments, parties or political figures. It sounds ideal, only there 
isn’t an ounce of sense in the concept. The struggle between the 
two opposite social systems will continue, but the dispute over 
the differences between their opposite ideologies will not be re¬ 
solved by fire and sword. 

The essence of history is the struggle of antagonistic 
classes, the class struggle. Thus it will remain as long as exploiter 
classes exist. There can be no peace or peaceful coexistence be¬ 
tween oppressed peoples and colonialists, between the proletarian 
and the bourgeois ideology. Sparked by their hatred of socialism 
and dread of the upswing of the revolutionary movement in their 
own countries, the ruling circles of the leading capitalist countries 
tried to strangle the Soviet state with economic blockade, to de¬ 
stroy it in a war against Nazi Germany and to exhaust the coun¬ 
try’s economy with an arms race. The Soviet people will never 
forget the various sanctions, embargoes and numerous attempts 
to harm and slander them. This is all part and parcel of Amer¬ 
ican imperial ways, the “logical” international behavior of a 
world empire, which has so stirred up the morbid imagination 
of ruling circles in the U.S. 

No other system has wrought the workingman so much 
grief, misfortune and unhappiness as imperialism. And the world 
today continues to witness its crimes. The anticolonial revolu- 
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tions of oppressed peoples, their free, truly independent socio-eco¬ 
nomic development, are not to the liking of bourgeois ideologists. 
Instead, they favor interpreting the principle of peaceful coexis¬ 
tence as keeping the status quo. Nor do the imperialists wish to 
meet the demands set forth by the newly free countries in the 
program for a new international economic order. The Ameri¬ 
can bourgeois press has often affirmed that this is all the result 
of “Soviet intrigues.” James Cross writes in Conflict in the Shad¬ 
ows 1 that the national liberation movement is a form of com¬ 
munist strategic aggression, and one of the opinions put forth in 
a collection of articles entitled International Aspects of Civil Strife 
is that the wars of national liberation “are the outstanding 
example of instigation violence.” 2 

While campaigning for the Presidency in 1979. Reagan de¬ 
clared that “the Soviet Union underlies all the unrest that is go¬ 
ing on.” 3 Commenting on this remark made in a Wall Street 
Journal interview, well-known American political scientist Ar¬ 
thur Schlesinger wrote: “One had hoped that this was campaign 
persiflage. For it expresses a hopelessly erroneous conception of 
the way history works. . . If the Soviet Union did not exist, Iraq 
and Iran would still be at war; Israelis and Palestinians would 
still be at each other’s throats; there would still be no peace in 
Northern Ireland ... or South Africa- and there would still 
be civil war in El Salvador.” 4 

Endeavoring to undermine the concept of peace and peaceful 
coexistence among states with different social structures, bour¬ 
geois ideologists maintain that intensification of the struggle be¬ 
tween bourgeois and proletarian ideologies contradicts the prin¬ 
ciple of peaceful coexistence. This is how they explain the wors¬ 
ening of American-Soviet relations beginning in the late 1970s, 
implying that this was not a factor during detente, World War 
II and even earlier, after the establishment of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the two countries. Such ideologists claim that only 


1 James Eliot Cross. Conflict in the Shadows. The Nature and Po¬ 
litics of Guerrilla War. Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, New 
York, 1963. 

1 International Aspects of Civil Strife. Ed. by James Rosenau, Prince¬ 
ton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1964, p. 78. 

■ The Wall Street Journal, February 23, 1981, p. 22. 

‘ Ibid. 
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those nations which accept, in the name of peace, the ideologies 
they despise can be recognized as peaceloving. Moreover, bour¬ 
geois politicians demand the establishment of “ideological peace” 
before instituting detente and disarmament and settling po¬ 
litical disputes. Renounce the conflict of ideas, renounce your 
ideology and there will be peace. These pronouncements are noth¬ 
ing more than a shield to America’s world hegemony doctrine: 
first “world order” and then world peace. 

But no matter how hard they try to sell their concept of ideo¬ 
logical appeasement, bourgeois theorists have no intention of al¬ 
tering their own ideas. In his inaugural address Jimmy Carter 
stated that there must be a “fresh faith in the old dream.” 1 Later 
that same day Carter clarified before an audience of foreign digni¬ 
taries what that dream was: “The United States will meet its 
obligation to help create a stable, just, and peaceful world or¬ 
der. . . The United States can and will take the lead in such 
efforts.” 2 

Nor do American ideologists have any intention of withdraw¬ 
ing from the fight against communist ideology. The bourgeoisie 
has been waging a vicious war against it for more than one hun¬ 
dred years. Contemporary obscurantists are uniting ever closer 
in their anticommunist beliefs. Efforts are being made to “encour¬ 
age the growth of pluralistic trends within the Soviet Union 
... to seek an erosion of the Soviet ideological commitment to 
ultimate aims incompatible with peaceful and cooperative rela¬ 
tions.” 3 

This is the ideological appeasement proposed by the bour¬ 
geoisie. It would have communist ideology disarm and cease to ex¬ 
ist whereas bourgeois ideology, on the other hand, would expand 
unimpeded. This is what the capitalist world is dreaming of 
when hypocritically proposing peaceful ideological coexistence. 
How else would it be possible? As Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig revealed, “In an historic sense, we are witnessing the unrav¬ 
eling, if you will, of the greatest challenge to the world peace 
today, and that is the Marxist-Leninist movement.” 4 

1 The Department oj Stale Bulletin. Vol. LXXVI, No. 1964, Februa¬ 
ry 14, 1977, p. 121. 

! Ibid., p. 123. 

1 Foreign Affairs, Vol. 55, No. 2, 1977, p. 333. 

* Time, March 16, 1981, p. 19. 
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This line of thinking drew criticism from many in the 1970s. 
Arthur Schlesinger commented that it would be interesting to 
see the outrage of the American people if the Soviet Union de¬ 
manded that the U.S. change its immigration laws or race poli¬ 
cy to meet the standards of the U.S.S.R. 1 

Beginning in the 1960s, bourgeois ideologists became interest¬ 
ed in the theory of a “single industrial society.” 1 hey embellished 
it in many ways, adjusting it to different aspects of the interna¬ 
tional political and ideological struggle. Other theories followed: 
“super-industrial,” “post-industrial” societies and “mass consu¬ 
merism.” Following the example of the proponents of various 
types of a “technetronic society” (Daniel Bell, Zbigniew Brzezins- 
ki, Kenneth Boulding, Walt Rostow), Herman Kahn proclai¬ 
med this ideological trend “an enthusiastic advocate of technolo¬ 
gy and economic growth.” 2 Other ideologists have stated that 
the “technology factor” played the largest if not the only role 
in detente. 3 Supposedly, the objective development of science and 
technology will lead all societies to a common denominator, in¬ 
cluding the sphere of superstructure. Classes and social differ¬ 
ences as well as antagonisms will disappear. The future “single” so¬ 
ciety will take the best aspects of all those that exist today, modify 
and adapt them to the new circumstances. Thus, according to 
bourgeois sociologists, capitalism and socialism will dissolve, as it 
were, in the future society and cease to exist as independent ci¬ 
vilizations. But such a society will also require a single ideological 
platform to reflect the goals of the single industrial society: “cul¬ 
tural convergence,” perhaps, which is comprehended and brought 
forth as the merger of existing cultures (civilizations). 

Few studies have been conducted on the specific issue of cul¬ 
tural convergence in the U.S. But increasing efforts are 
being made to “consolidate” these ideas. Leonard Benson discusses 
cultural convergence in his book National Purpose. Ideology 


1 Detente in Historical Perspective. Cyrco Press, New York, 1975, 

p. 133. 

3 Herman Kahn, William Brown and Leon Martel. The Next 200 
Years. A Scenario for America and the World. Associated Business Pro¬ 
grammes, London, 1977, p. 9. 

3 New Dynamics in National Strategy. The Paradox of Power. Tho¬ 
mas J. Crowell Company, New York, 1975; Seyom Brown. New Forces in 
World Politics. The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1974. 
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and Ambivalence in America. 1 Today, more than twenty years 
after that book was first published, it is especially clear that Ben¬ 
son's efforts to gather together an assortment of ideological con¬ 
cepts were more successful than those of many other researchers, 
including those who turned to this theme at a later date. These 
concepts, in the author's words, helped to solve common nation¬ 
al problems. And though written quite some time ago, his book 
sheds light on the process of creating a single ideological plat¬ 
form in the U.S. 

Benson states that the object of his book is to “clarify the role 
of ideology for purposive action on the part of citizens of modern 
nations, particularly in the United States,” with due account for 
the fact that every ideology is allegedly treated with suspicion in 
America, and all studies in this field provoke irritation or, at best, 
grudging tolerance. 

We should note here that in general what is implied by ide¬ 
ology in the U.S. is a system of postulates that remains unchanged 
for all times and eras. When the question concerning the influence 
of ideology on foreign policy arises, preference is given to gen¬ 
eral morality and moral norms, to values and ideals common 
to all humankind. For this reason Kissinger often spoke about 
separating or isolating ideological relations and diplomatic prac¬ 
tice (though in actual fact he did nothing of the kind). This is 
the approach Kissinger opposes to the foreign policy of the 
U.S.S.R., the most singular feature of which, he alleges, “is, of 
course, Communist ideology, which transforms relations among 
states into conflicts between philosophies.” 2 It is clear that Kis¬ 
singer has never favored the Leninist foreign policy of peace 
which flows from the very principles and nature of communist 
ideology. 

This is the policy that many American ideologists would pro¬ 
claim “amoral,” 3 whereas U.S. “morality” is depicted as being free 
of authoritarianism and dogmatism (those qualities which al- 

1 Leonard G. Benson. National Purpose. Ideology and Ambivalence 
in America. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1963. 

3 Henry Kissinger. White House Years. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, Toronto, 1979, p. 116. 

3 Time magazine maintained that Russia did not act in accordance 
with moral norms in international affairs but in keeping with its own 
ideology, which it followed with cruel and determined consistency. {Time, 
January 4, 1980.) 
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legedly characterize the Soviet Union). Here as well, black is 
called white, and vice versa. In August 1977 Senator Daniel Moy- 
nihan declared that human rights should be as inherent a part 
of American foreign policy as Marxism-Leninism is for the So¬ 
viet Union. Moynihan’s statement is patently absurd. If the Se¬ 
nator were really so concerned about human rights he would turn 
his attention to American society, which holds the world record 
for their flagrant violation. America’s nuclear war policy paints 
a clear picture of these defenders of human rights, not to men¬ 
tion the country’s millions of unemployed, juvenile delinquency, 
discrimination against women, racism, etc. 

As a matter of fact, neither Reagan, Carter nor Moynihan have 
ever mentioned the need to protect human rights in their 
own country. The policy has always been to use the issue to jus¬ 
tify large-scale interference in the internal affairs of other na¬ 
tions. Here again we see imperial claims of universal care for all 
humankind. Moreover, the human rights issue served as provoca¬ 
tion and undermined detente. George McGovern declared that 
the human rights campaign was perceived as America’s return 
to the Cold War era of confrontation. 

But let us get back to Leonard Benson who maintains that 
while the Cold War stirred up interest in ideology, at the same 
time it created difficulties for a truly objective study of it. “Ac¬ 
tion by the world’s diplomats and soldiers is called for; . . . the 
rest of us participate in their struggles with fierce loyalties.” Dip¬ 
lomatic and military issues become more visible, while long-term 
cultural and ideological objectives are rather vague. This is the 
type of approach to ideology that Benson considers dangerous. 
In the Cold War nightmares, he writes, cultural phenomena and 
ideologies are “so completely and deeply interwoven with all the 
basic human commitments and activities as to defy clarification 
in strictly neutral terms.” 1 

Benson believes that all ideologies, especially those that se¬ 
riously influence society, are based on similar principles and have 
similar goals. Thus there is a possibility for symbiosis between 
them. “Certain kinds of ideologies have a vital function to per¬ 
form in the contemporary world setting. Far from being obsolete, 
a number of them are capable of inspiring social movements and 


Benson. Op. cit., p. 3. 









providing intellectual discipline for their rank and file. . . Though 
they operate under different names and frequently proclaim their 
independence from one another, powerful contemporary ide¬ 
ologies share many assumptions concerning the nature of the cur¬ 
rent social transition and the way it should be administered.” 1 

What does Benson suggest should be drawn into the general 
ideological fund? What does he believe represents the common 
value of American ideology? He answers in the following man¬ 
ner: two ambivalent emotions exist strength and virtue--and 
get along together in the name of “national unity.” It is precise¬ 
ly these traits of American ideology which, the author believes, 
must be “realistically placed in the context of world-wide trends 
in human culture.” 

Benson goes on to state that “as the range of interdependence 
among nations has expanded” and America’s “understanding of 
the nature of social change has become more cosmopolitan,” it 
is now irrational to analyze a given society without analyzing all 
human culture, which endures rapid and profound changes not 
only in the sphere of the material conditions of life but in ideol¬ 
ogy as well. Crucial in our reactions, Benson says, is the fact 
“that ours is a powerful nation” and “the fact that we regard its 
solutions to political and economic problems as superior to the 
most likely alternative solutions.” 2 It is this concept that the au¬ 
thor proposes as a basis for a correct understanding of the na¬ 
tional goal. 

Thus, Benson began his discussion with the modest request 
that separate traits of American ideology be “placed in the con¬ 
text of worldwide trends in human culture.” But since these 
traits are too vague in themselves, he moves on to more specific 
political language, demanding that American solutions be viewed 
as superior to the rest since they are based on strength and 
power. 

Benson speaks out against the Cold War. He sees the reason 
for its nightmares in “cultural conflict,” but by no means in so¬ 
cio-economic and political interests and contradictions. He be¬ 
lieves that “cultural warfare” is inherent in international relations. 
According to Benson, cultural warfare is propelled by ethnocen- 


1 Ibid., p. 5. 
! Ibid., p. 6. 
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trism and differential cultural growth. The author sees ethnocen- 
trism as the tendency to judge other people by the standard of 
one’s own society. Ethnocentrism gives rise to disputes because 
in Cold War environment it divides nations into those that are 
either on “our side” or “the enemy’s.” 

Benson maintains that cultural warfare is influenced by hidden 
forces directed toward preserving “cultural continuities,” and 
their subsequent advancement into the world. The most impor¬ 
tant of these continuities are: political influence, which is linked 
with such concepts as national sovereignty; military and econom¬ 
ic strength; economic entrenchment and expansion; consoli¬ 
dation of the position of American firms in the struggle for mar¬ 
kets, raw materials and trade advantages; national prestige (con¬ 
science) manifested as a “popularity contest.” The latter is sup¬ 
ported by trips abroad made by government leaders, internation¬ 
al athletic competitions, success at international fairs, by having 
national heroes who are recognized abroad, by scientific break¬ 
throughs and inventions and by various cultural and other 
achievements. 

The principal “cultural continuity” is political influence based 
on “differential compromises.” These may be viewed as “ideolo¬ 
gical containment” whereby “it is useful to cooperate with the 
bearers of an unacceptable ideology ... as a possible tool in the 
conflict with the Soviet Union.” 1 Much literature was later de¬ 
voted to this topic. One of the reports of the Trilateral Commis¬ 
sion underscored the fact that the West should strive to influence 
the natural processes of change in the communist world inclin¬ 
ing it to changes in the direction of Western values, 2 to move¬ 
ment toward a “third system,” but one based on Americanism. 

Benson refers to the notorious concept of “bridge-building,” 
whereby imperialist politicians endeavor to undermine and de¬ 
stroy the socialist community, as a policy of differential compro¬ 
mises. 

In the end, the author’s eloquent attack against Cold War rhet¬ 
oric and nightmares turns into a call for seizing bridgeheads in 
the conflict against the Soviet Union. It is interesting to note the 

1 Benson. Op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

! Jcrrmy R. Azrael, Richard Lowcnthal, Tohru Nakagawa. An Over¬ 
view of East-West Relations. Report of the Trilateral Task Force on 
East-West Relations to the Trilateral Commission. New York. Paris, To¬ 
kyo, 1978, pp. 40-47, 
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changing national goal -from the spreading of ideological sub¬ 
tleties to asserting American “freedom” throughout the entire 
world by means of an intermediary stage: the establishment of 
“political-ideological bridgeheads” against the Soviet Union. 

Benson awards ideology, which is called on to play a decisive 
role in the development of civilization, a place of particular 
importance in world conflict and cultural warfare. Why? 

Ideology is a means of strengthening a social system. The au¬ 
thor writes that no matter how developed the “methods of mass 
manipulation,” the state could not ensure its security were its ac¬ 
tions not based in feasible ideological concepts. As for foreign 
policy and strengthening the given regime in the international 
arena, ideology is “a prime cover for these non-ideological ma¬ 
neuvers.” According to Benson, cultural warfare remains more 
ideological now than in the past and is intensifying in every 
sphere. The increasing literacy rate of the “once inert lower 
classes” has enabled them to turn to the realm of ideology—“eith¬ 
er to the kind which appeals to all classes (such as that which prea¬ 
ches unlimited opportunity and social mobility) or to the kind 
that proclaims a need to eradicate an outmoded status quo.” 1 We 
should note here that Benson puts forth as an axiom off-handedly, 
as it were, the statement that capitalist ideology (unlimited op¬ 
portunity, social mobility) appeals to all classes. 

He later observes that countries eagerly “sell” their own ideol¬ 
ogy to other nations, particularly newly independent ones. The 
character of the ideology largely determines the “buyer” and 
the “selling method.” As a result, ideology becomes a “missiona¬ 
ry product”, a means of propelling “national power” into new 
regions. 

Benson does not preclude the rapprochement of the two main 
blocs’ social forms. It might seem that Benson is prepared to 
sacrifice some American values for the sake of this rapproche¬ 
ment. But in reality all the sacrifices are to come from the other 
countries. As for the U.S., the most important factor determin¬ 
ing the country’s ideological force is state power. In other words, 
the stronger the fist, the more “logical” the reasoning. World 
culture, like world politics, is decisively influenced not by “im¬ 
manent sources” of development, but by state power. 

In addition to distinct factors of power, Benson writes, there 

1 Benson. Op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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are other quite tangible factors. He includes among these the 
lofty “moral fiber” of the American nation, despite individual 
manifestations of the corrupting influence of moral crisis as re¬ 
flected in increased mysticism, spiritualism and organized crime. 
We should note here that some government officials have spoken 
more candidly on this topic than political scientist Leonard Ben¬ 
son. 

Speaking about American patriotism, Benson states, “Citizens 
of the United States are patriotic and can be counted on when 
a national crisis is recognized. The nationalism Americans ex¬ 
press ... is undeniably strong and manipulable.. . There are nu¬ 
merous rituals of a nationalistic sort in America which give ci¬ 
tizens primary satisfactions, and which suffuse the popular cul¬ 
ture.” In addition to the obvious patriotic ceremonies and mani¬ 
festations, there are such things as “peculiarly American Sunday 
rituals,” the “world series” in baseball (which for a few days chan¬ 
nel the nation’s interest) and “see America first” vacations, 
which are organized by the government to evoke pride in the 
nation. 1 And now Reagan has established May 1 as a day tor 
citizens to show their loyalty to the government, to demonstrate, 
as it were, their satisfaction with the way the country is being 
run. 

Benson can’t find enough words to praise American civiliza¬ 
tion all for the purpose of spreading his pet “cultural continui¬ 
ties” throughout the world. He holds an optimistic view of the 
prospects of American culture in the future “single” society. But 
his optimism is less strong when he tries to answer the question: 
Who is winning the Cold War? Here, Benson is forced to admit 
that where Americans “had been jubilantly received just a few 
years ago . . . they are now often neither influential nor wel¬ 
come.” 

Benson complains that “American self-criticism in the spe¬ 
cific context of the cold war” has revealed U.S. shortcomings 
too much. The position of the United States is weakening and 
representatives of other countries “crowd Americans in the 
world’s markets, cultural exhibits, diplomatic councils, scientific 
circles, athletic arenas, and even in debates over the nature of 
democracy and the good life.” 2 

1 Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 

’ Ibid., pp. 50, 51. 
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Why is this happening? Benson believes that the reason for 
America’s loss of influence is the fact that “the United States 
has inherited, often reluctantly, the mantle of administrator 
of the Western colonial order” and has demonstrated its “inabil¬ 
ity to sympathize with the socio-political revolutions occurring 
throughout the world, while lacking the ability to put a halt to 
them.” 1 Thus, on the one hand, the U.S. is “unable to sympathize 
with,” and on the other, is “unable to halt” socio-political revolu¬ 
tions. 

It is held, Benson observes, that Americans have no common 
national goal. Many U.S. leading figures have stated much the 
same. Eisenhower, for example, formed a commission to study 
the problem. Later, Daniel Bell, an eminent U.S. political scien¬ 
tist, admitted that Americans were united only by hedonism, a 
life-style based on pleasure-seeking and gross consumerism. “The 
cultural, if not moral, justification of capitalism has become 
hedonism.” 2 Without it “there is no common purpose, or 
common faith.” 3 But Bell is prepared to export this lack 
of faith and purpose to other systems, including the socialist 
world. 

Benson explains the lack of a unifying goal in the U.S. by the 
fact that the country has no national philosophical concept to 
serve as the theoretical basis for such a goal. “We have no phi¬ 
losophy which can be exported and virtually nothing of univer¬ 
sal significance can be extracted from the American experien¬ 
ce.” 1 

But the author declares that his country’s life-style is superior 
to any alternative solutions. And here he draws an incredible 
conclusion: if there’s nothing to export, down with coexistence 
with communism! The Communists must be defeated. Again, 
one can’t help but be shaken by the logic. 

So, there is no national goal. But national interests are quite 
evident. Benson states simply that the interests of the country 
are to strengthen American political influence in the world. But, 

1 Ibid., pp. 52, 53. 

! Daniel Bell. Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism. Basic Books, 
New York, 1976, pp. 21-22. 

' Daniel Bell. “The End of American Exceptionalism.” The Public In¬ 
terest, New York, No. 41, Fall 1975, pp. 210-211. 

‘ Benson. Op. cit., p. 57. 

























like American goals, these interests, he maintains, do not have 
a general philosophical idea. Therefore, it is imperative to find 
some kind of new “philosopher’s stone” to help guide American 
society. Ideology, which the author describes in various ways, 
must serve as this stone. Benson states that ideology “suggests a 
rather comprehensive system of ideas and value judgments for 
the sphere of life it attempts to explain”; that “ideology serves 
to camouflage basic interests which are best not revealed nor 
openly championed” 1 ; that it is an intellectual and spiritual ex¬ 
pression of the status quo; and, one final version, “the ideolog¬ 
ical system consists of attitudes, ideas, knowledge, theories, be¬ 
liefs, traditions, myths, theologies, legends, superstitions, proverbs, 
folk wisdom, values, norms, ideals and purposes.” 2 Not one of 
these definitions touches the social purpose of ideology, which, 
as we know, should serve the class that professes it. 

Benson maintains that if an ideology is to be accessible to the 
broad masses, it must be based on simple and understandable 
things. But if it is to survive, it must also meet the demands of 
the intellectual elite. Ideology is called upon to convince people, 
and to do it in such a way as to either deliberately ignore or clev¬ 
erly conceal inconsistencies in logic. Otherwise, according to 
Benson, “the greater the call to ideological devotion, the more in¬ 
tense the rebellion of the disenchanted.” 3 

And what docs the author believe unites people more than 
anything? War! War is the best way to achieve solidarity and 
unity. It may be unattractive, but it “provides the bases for unu¬ 
sual collective motivation and for exceptional sacrifice.” 1 

Peacetime requires strong leadership based on a single scale 
of ranks. In Cold War conditions, civil leadership inevitably 
becomes quasi-military while individual freedoms arc curtailed 
in national interests. 

Benson comes out in support of a shared experience system, 
i.e., such an organization which could discipline citizens with simi¬ 
lar views on the basis of some kind of monodoctrine. In the end, 
ideology must serve as a means of “social control.” 0 


1 Ibid., pp. 61, 62. 
! Ibid., p. 63. 

1 Ibid., p. 69. 

‘ Ibid., p. 82. 

‘ Ibid., p. 87. 
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According to Benson, an important ideological phenomenon 
has been the bureaucratization of state control, which helped 
create economic affluence, provided opportunities for capable 
people, reduced the importance of individual power, preserved 
necessary forms of competition, and established orderly relations 
among people based on justice. Why such a panegyric of bureau¬ 
cracy? Benson suggests turning bureaucratic principles of social 
organization into universal principles, the highest stage of devel¬ 
opment of which will lead to identifying “state” with “Mother¬ 
land” and “firm” with “one big family.” The author views the 
end product of bureaucratization in the creation of a world in¬ 
dustrial civilization. 

And what can American society offer this world industrial ci¬ 
vilization? Pluralism, Benson answers. Once again logic fails: the 
author has just proposed a single ideology capable of implement¬ 
ing in the best way possible social control over all society and all 
its citizens, and educating these citizens in the spirit of obedience. 
Now he maintains that the U.S. has no single ideology that 
penetrates all spheres of life. Americans are allegedly guided by 
several systems of cultural values or functional ideologies. Among 
these greatest influence is enjoyed by Christianity, capitalism, po¬ 
litical democracy rhetoric (expressed in the two-party system) 
and scientific ideology, the bearers of which are scientific socie¬ 
ties, organized groups of scientists, trade unionism, folk-cultural 
ideology and anticommunism, which, according to the author, 
is an important guiding force in America today. 

Benson uses this collection of “ideological subsystems” to con¬ 
firm his thesis that American society has supposedly been deideo- 
logized, that pluralism reflects freedom of choice, etc. But it is 
apparent that this list of subsystems offers nothing to choose from, 
that the subsystems are only forms of manifestation or means of 
expressing bourgeois ideology. And, as is evident from his com¬ 
ments, the author himself is no supporter of pluralism. He is 
more concerned with the creation of a single, all-encompassing 
ideology. 

Benson complains that individualism and pragmatism are hin¬ 
dering the establishment of this universal ideology. Individualism 
is reduced to the juxtaposition of personal and social interests: 
people think more about themselves than others. Herein lies the 
rational kernel of the sacred “initiative”- the most important 
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postulate of the philosophy of capitalism: if everyone shows ini¬ 
tiative for himself, things will be better for all. In other words, 
individualism negates every possibility for forming an organized 
ideology. 

Everything is topsy-turvy. Many bourgeois ideologists admit 
that teaching individualism is one of the most important objec¬ 
tives in the “American way of life,” political science, propaganda 
and the entire policy of the ruling circles. As far as the philo¬ 
sophical basis of individualism is concerned, i.e., pragmatism, 
Benson criticizes it in the following manner. Inasmuch as prag¬ 
matism presumes a flexible, intellectual approach to issues, rigid 
principles are buried in oblivion. The goal of pragmatism is suc¬ 
cess; the means of achieving it—empirical knowledge. Thus, no 
ideas or institutions are sacred. As a result, pragmatism is the 
most worrisome hindrance to the creation of a single ideology, 
though it may be considered an ideological alternative for the 
“totally emancipated individual.” 1 

Benson winds up his long discourse by concluding that it is 
necessary to have a national goal capable of forming this single 
ideology. The question is, how to find it? 

The author answers with disarming frankness. Since there is 
such a powerful ideology in the U.S. as anticommunism, the 
search for a national goal should be conducted in this direction. 
Further, anticommunism means an accumulation of military force, 
the support of anticommunist regimes and the introduction 
of such reforms in “friendly” countries that could prevent the 
spread of communism. 

Everything is clear except for one thing: why was there a need 
for displaying artful reasoning, erudition and a terminological j 
whirligig if, in the end, the result was to so neatly fall under the 
commonplace heading of the average American newspaper or 
so conveniently fit into the speeches of the country’s no less me¬ 
diocre government officials? “I think the capability to use mil¬ 
itary power ought to be there,” stated Caspar Weinberger. 2 James 
Schlesinger, one of Weinberger’s predecessors as Secretary 
of Defense, had remarked that the U.S. must maintain its mili¬ 
tary power, “not because we will necessarily use that military pow¬ 
er. A military establishment is most important when it is not 

1 Benson. Op. cit., p. 151. 

1 US News & World Report. April 13, 1981. 
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used. It is important in order to deter, in order to provide the 
political basis for negotiations.” 1 More of the same once again. 
America has no alternative but to continue the arms race, pre¬ 
pare for war and weaken or crush communism. 

Benson’s conclusions are trite, but his work presents a number 
of interesting aspects. 

First, it reveals a concentrated effort to formulate a single 
ideological policy, adequate to the “national goal” and the “na¬ 
tional interests.” Essentially, this reflects the desire of govern¬ 
ment circles to unite Americans around the interests of the rul¬ 
ing hierarchy and to stamp out other, objectionable, points of 
view. Searching for a national goal in the direction of anticom¬ 
munism reflects a single ideological platform rather clearly. 

Second, Benson makes every effort to convince the reader that 
ideology in the U.S. does not reflect the interests of any particu¬ 
lar class, that it has not been systematized in any form whatsoe¬ 
ver. Although it hinders the establishment of “discipline” and 
“order,” pluralism, which is reflected in “ideological subsystems,” 
nevertheless indicates the absence of a self-contained ideological 
doctrine issuing from the ruling class. 

Third, in his general scheme, wherein he endeavors to link 
ideology and the “national goal,” Benson is largely concerned 
with “cultural convergence” as a means of creating a single ci¬ 
vilization based on American cultural values. But in order to light¬ 
en this gloomy prospect in store for the cultures he dooms to suf¬ 
fusion and dying away, the author suggests certain internal laws 
or trends which will lead to asynthesized result regardless of so¬ 
ciety’s socio-economic conditions. The goal of American culture 
in this context is to take root in world culture now so that the 
acceptance of American values as global ones appears to be a 
natural result of “convergence.” 

Fourth, an analysis of the practical aspects of Benson’s “theo¬ 
retical” arguments shows them to be extremely crude. He speaks 
of a longing for national solidarity, the highest degree of which 
can be attained only by war, and calls for escalating the arms 
race and military action against communism. 

Fifth, the emphasis on “cultural convergence” reveals that po- 


1 Cited from Janies W. Canan. The Superwarriors, Weybright and 
Talley, New York, 1975, pp. 117-118. 
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litical scientists are more and more concerned with the struggle 
against proletarian ideology. Today that struggle is character¬ 
ized by increasing surreptitious attacks. And Benson, too, while 
giving lip-service to concern for the development of culture and 
civilization and calling for compromise and tolerance for the 
sake of peace and general prosperity, in fact proposes that Amer¬ 
ican culture be used as a pattern for all, and states that it is prefe¬ 
rable to any other. Even the ideological aspects of the confronta¬ 
tion between the two systems, which Benson invests in the re¬ 
spectable garb of contest between cultural values, do not hint at 
“appeasement” or “convergence.” There is only one considera¬ 
tion- the victory of bourgeois ideology over communist ideology. 

In the end, the cultural-ideological variant of the convergence 
theory serves the broad plans of the ruling circles, who dream of 
world domination, and fits in with their strategy to destroy the 
socialist formation as a force, for as long as it exists it is impos¬ 
sible to establish an American world empire. Here the ideologi¬ 
cal convergence concept acts as a factor which is to weaken the 
opponent, sow illusion and complacent naivete and then, with 
hypocritical discourses about ideological compromise, to incul¬ 
cate its own ideology and spread the sphere of influence of the 
bourgeois world view. This is the social goal of convergence 
concepts. The development and interpretation of the cultural 
convergence doctrine by bourgeois political scientists reveals once 
again that all talk about “ideological peace,” “appeasement” and 
“convergence” of civilizations is nothing more than an attempt 
to delude the people with dull phraseology and to expand the 
struggle against the ideology of the working class. 

But despite its designs against communism, the convergence 
theory proclaimed by bourgeois political scientists to be a “global 
imperative” of modern development does give lip-service to the 
fact that capitalism, too, must make some concessions. The spon¬ 
taneous merger or “synthesis” of systems is said to suggest a move¬ 
ment toward a “hybrid society” which will reflect the best fea¬ 
tures of every culture. 

As U.S. ruling circles began to turn from detente to tension 
and resumed discussions about world domination as an Ameri¬ 
can goal, the cultural convergence theory with its verbal conces¬ 
sions ceased to correspond to the aims of the ruling oligarchy. A 
stronger variant was needed—“transnational meta-ideology.” 
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The concept of “planetary consciousness” is now seen as the 
global ideological alternative to socialism. The doctrine is not 
new, but during the transition period to a “new” political globa¬ 
lism it seems more fitting than ever before. To give some grounds 
to their claims that a “transideological consciousness” is neces¬ 
sary, supporters of meta-ideology link it with global problems - 
energy, natural resources, ecology, food, demography—which, in 
their view, can only be solved by a single society with a transna¬ 
tional consciousness. Class struggle, as well as national sovereign¬ 
ty, are said to be an anachronism. 

“Planetary society” theoreticians have much in common with 
ideologists of neoconservatism in politics. They criticize detente 
because it does not emphasize a global society. These “planetary” 
proponents have taken only the proposal to strive for the “capi¬ 
talist evolution” of socialism from the “convergence” variants. 
But again, the emphasis is that there is no place for socialism in 
the future “single” world. In its present state it will not fit in 
as part of the global society. First, socialism must divest itself of 
its fundamental principles. Thus, even here the messianic policy 
of U.S. ruling circles is wrapped in “planetary” concepts. Appar¬ 
ently future concepts of planetary consciousness will be adjusted 
to fit the official anticommunist crusade which even now does 
not contain the slightest hint of synthesis, convergence or similar 
“soft” rhetoric. President Reagan dreams only of a world in the 
American mold. 

All theoretical variations concerning the ideological struggle 
sharp, verbally appeased or scientific sounding have always been 
directed toward Americanism, “Americocentrism,” American su¬ 
per-power ambitions and, in the end, world domination. As we 
have seen, concepts of ideological battles based on brute military 
force were widely spread in the sphere of bourgeois political sci¬ 
ence even before Reagan. The Radical Right faction of the Amer¬ 
ican establishment grouped around Reagan has entirely stripped 
away the camouflage concealing different concepts directed at 
the ideological erosion of socialism. 

The Reagan Administration has been called the most ideolo¬ 
gical in American history. The President of the United States 
proclaimed a crusade against communism. Huge sums of money 
have been allocated to finance subversive ideological work, and 
special subversive programs organized. 
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To suppress the communist ideology, the bearers of which, ac¬ 
cording to Reagan, are those countries, groups of people and in¬ 
dividuals who do not share America’s view of the world and its 
future, the U.S. has made it a matter of state policy to 
resort to fire and sword, murder and terrorism. Americanism per¬ 
meates the nation’s domestic life as well. Fueled by this are chau¬ 
vinism and the “total loyalty” psychosis that are vigorously push¬ 
ing the U.S. towards an American style of fascism. This represents 
an enormous threat to humankind, especially since the country’s 


nuclear might is geared to world conquest. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


ON THE BRINK 


There are still many who remember the Great May of Victory 
over Nazism. For Soviet people, that victory meant utter rejec¬ 
tion of war—they had suffered, they had shed tears, they had 
shed blood. Joy and grief, the anguish of bereavement and dreams 
of a better future—all merged in hopes that the memory of mil¬ 
lions of war-dead, and the tears of millions of mothers, widows 
and orphans, the blank despair of those hungry and homeless, 
would not permit even as much as an inkling that a new war, 
with all its immense suffering, could be possible. 

Yet a mere 90 days after VE Day, the atomic bomb ex¬ 
plosions that wiped out Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Japan came 
as a stern warning to humankind that a new, hitherto unpre¬ 
cedented weapon had been born to wreak death and destruction. 
Even before the atomic bomb was tested in New Mexico, U.S. 
State Secretary James Byrnes was recorded as saying that the 
bomb could provide an excellent opportunity for “dictating” 
American terms at the end of the war and that “our [U.S.] pos¬ 
sessing and demonstrating the bomb would make Russia more ma¬ 
nageable in Europe.” 1 When Byrnes, Truman’s “hot-headed Sec¬ 
retary of State, attended the postwar peace conferences (with the 
Russians) he always arrived in a cocky mood because of Ame¬ 
rica’s nuclear monopoly.” 2 

On entering the White House, Harry S. Truman remained 
what he was—a puny provincial politician and a hypocrite. In¬ 
toxicated with his sudden rise to power and blind to contempo¬ 
rary world realities and U.S. long-term interests, he predicated 


1 The Progressive. Vol. 29, No. 8, August 1965, p. 14. 

! Peter Pringle, William Arkin. SIOP. The Secret U.S. Plan for Nu¬ 
clear War. N.Y., Lnd., 1983, p. 41. 
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his country’s postwar foreign policy on the nuclear blackmail 
strategy, grooming the United States for the ominous role of a 
potential killer of humanity and destroyer of its home, the earth. 
Truman and his masters acted deliberately. According to The 
Times, Truman was looking for a justification of the bomb in the 
Bible, and he found it in the words about “the fire destruction 
prophesied in the Euphrates Valley era, after Noah and his fab¬ 
ulous ark.” 1 He made a cynical remark that it was thanks to 
the possession of the atomic bomb that the United States became 
“the leader of the world.” The same motivation prompted 
him to invite foreign observers to the first peacetime A-bomb 
tests on the Bikini Atoll on July 1 and July 25, 1946. In the opin¬ 
ion of Hans J. Morgenthau, the idea was to make those present 
realize “what the atomic bomb could do above and under water 
and how superior in military strength a nation which had the 
monopoly of the atomic bomb was bound to be in comparison 
with nations which did not have it.” 2 * Truman acknowledged in 
his memoirs that he had proceeded from this premise, “We we¬ 
re now in possession of a weapon that would not only revolutio¬ 
nize war but could alter the course of history and civilization.” 5 

The same concept was incorporated into the U.S. postwar 
strategic planning based on the possible first use of atomic weap¬ 
ons. George Kennan, a veteran American diplomat, recalls, “We 
had done lip service, when we spoke in international forums, to 
a desire to see atomic weapons abolished. But it is perfectly 
clear . . . that we were basing our defense posture on such weap¬ 
ons, and were intending to make first use of them. . .” 4 

In the spring of 1983, the journal International Security pub¬ 
lished a study entitled “The Origins of Overkill. Nuclear Weap¬ 
ons and American Strategy, 1945-1960”, which confirms that 
as far back as 1946 the U.S. Administration approved steps for 
the production of tactical nuclear weapons and the thermonu¬ 
clear bomb and adopted “a pattern of strategic planning which 


1 The Times. June 3, 1980. 

! Hans J. Morgenthau. Politics Among Nations. Knopf, N.Y., 1949, 
p. 54. 

1 Harry S. Truman. The Memoirs. Vol. 1, Doublcday, N.Y., 1965, 
p. 415. 

4 George F. Kennan. Memoirs: 1925-1950. Little Brown and Co., Bos- 
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made a first strike on the Soviet Union’s nuclear capability the 
highest priority in the event of war.” 1 

Some time ago documents were promulgated in the West (in 
Britain and in the United States) concerning U.S. military and 
strategic plans against the Soviet Union, plans for a nuclear at¬ 
tack. The documents make it absolutely clear that the United 
States was engaged in systematically planning an atomic war. 
These documents are quite obnoxious to read, but one ought to 
be acquainted with them so as to comprehend how far-reaching 
the plans of the American military were and how frequently hu¬ 
manity has been on the brink of perishing. Here are the facts. 

Encouraged by the almost instantaneous destruction of Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki, the American military drew up two direc¬ 
tives: “Basis for the Formulation of a U.S. Military Policy” (JGS 
1496/2) and “Strategic Concept and Plan for the Employment of 
United States Armed Forces” (JCS 15IB). The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (JCS) approved these directives on September 19 and Octo¬ 
ber 9, 1945, respectively. One of the clauses of Directive 1496/2 
dealt with a possible first strike, and it said this in part, “We can¬ 
not afford, through any misguided and perilous idea of avoiding an 
aggressive attitude, to permit the first blow to be struck against us. 
Our government, under such conditions, should press the issue to 
a prompt political decision, while making all preparations to strike 
the first blow if necessary.”' 

In October 1945, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that 
atomic weapon research and manufacture be speeded up. A se¬ 
cret plan adopted on November 31, 1945 listed targets for atom- 
bombing. The first Soviet cities marked out for the same fate as 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were Moscow, Leningrad, Gorky, Kui¬ 
byshev, Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk, Omsk, Saratov, Kazan, Baku, 
Tashkent, Chelyabinsk, Nizhny Tagil, Magnitogorsk, Perm, Tbi¬ 
lisi, Novokuznetsk, Grozny, Irkutsk and Yaroslavl. As many as a 
hundred cities had been selected as atomic strike targets by the 
fall of 1947, The first operational plan for the Strategic Air 
Force in 1948 made it clear that the main advantage of the atom¬ 
ic weapon was its capability, which ought to be made use or, 
to destroy large population centers. Political and military coordi¬ 
nation plans for combat operations and atom-bombings—such as 
“Broiler,” “Frolic,” and “Harrow”—were mapped out in those 
years. 


1 International Security. Vol. 7, Spring 1983, No. 4, p. 11. 

* Foreign Relations of the United States. 1946. Vol. 1, General; The 
United Nations. L T nited States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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A JCS document, “Strategic Guidance for Industrial Mobili¬ 
zation Planning” (May 1, 1947), specified, . Provided adequate 
base areas are secured and held and the lines of communications 
maintained, the United Stales has a capability of undertaking soon 
after the beginning of the war an offensive strategic air effort 
against vital Russian industrial complexes and against Russian po¬ 
pulation centers. 

“. . .There must be provided ground, naval and air forces to 
retake key areas which will promote the effectiveness of the stra¬ 
tegic air effort and facilitate the initiation of a major land cam¬ 
paign if required. 

. .The Soviet oil industry . . . can be subjected to air bombard¬ 
ment most effectively from bases along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean or from the Cairo-Suez area. The Moscow area, 
where bombing would produce the most widespread moral effect, 
is within B-29 range of bases in the British Isles or the Cairo-Suez 
area. The vital Ural and Kuzbass areas could be reached from 
bases in India. For the most effective prosecution of a strategic air 
campaign, therefore, base areas should be secured in the Near 
East, the British Isles, and India 

“. . .The eventual control of the U.S.S.R. could probably be 
effected by occupying relatively limited areas, but the areas and 
distances involved and the number of people, military and civil¬ 
ian, to be controlled would probably require considerable Allied 
forces.” 1 

A year before that President Truman’s Special Councillor, Clark 
M. Clifford, submitted a report “American Relations with the So¬ 
viet Union” which substantiated a war course. It said: “The Soviet 
Union’s vulnerability is limited due to the vast area over which 
its key industries and natural resources are widely dispersed, but 
it is vulnerable to atomic weapons, biological warfare, and long- 
range air power. Therefore, in order to maintain our strength at 
a level which will be effective in restraining the Soviet Union, the 
United States must be prepared to wage atomic and biological war¬ 
fare.” 1 

A war-making structure spearheaded against the Soviet Union 
was taking shape and form in those years. At the end of 1947, the 
Defense Department was set up; James Forrestal, notorious for his 
hawkish stance, became its head. The anti-Soviet campaign received 
a fresh impetus, but Forrestal fell victim to the hysteria: shout¬ 
ing “Russian tanks!”, he jumped out of the window. The National 
Security Council (NSC) was also instituted, headed by the Pres¬ 
ident himself. Its aim was to coordinate the U.S. military effort. 
Since 1947, all strategic military planning, further specified in 

1 Thomas II. Etzold, John Lewis Gaddis, Editors. Containment: Docu¬ 
ments on the American Policy and Strategy, 1945-1950. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, N. Y., 1978, pp. 305-307. 
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plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has been the domain of this 
body. The most characteristic plans of that period were NSC mem¬ 
oranda 7, 20/1, 20/2 and 58. 

The military plans adopted in 1917-49 envisaged the following: 
first, a war against the Soviet Union would become inevitable un¬ 
less world socialism was “contained”; second, the Soviet Union 
and its allies should not attain the U.S. military and economic le¬ 
vel; and third, the United States should be ready for a first use 
of atomic weapons. 1 

In its memorandum No. 7 of March 1948, the National Security 
Council outlined the principal targets of U.S. foreign and do¬ 
mestic policy: 

“The defeat of the forces of Soviet-directed world communism 
is vital to the security of the United States. 

“This objective cannot be achieved by a defensive policy. 
“The United States should therefore take the lead in organiz¬ 
ing a world-wide counter-offensive aimed at mobilizing and strength¬ 
ening our own and anti-communist forces in the non-Soviet world, 
and at undermining the strength of the communist forces in the 
Soviet world. 

“As immediate steps in the counter-offensive, the United States 
should take the following measures: 

“A. Domestic 

“(1) Strengthen promptly the military establishment of the United 
States... 

“(2) Maintain overwhelming U.S. superiority in atomic weapons. . . 
“(3) Urgently develop and execute a firm and coordinated pro¬ 
gram . . . designed to suppress the communist menace in the United 
States. . . 

“(5) Vigorously prosecute a domestic information program, de¬ 
signed to ensure public understanding and non-partisan support of 
our foreign policy. 

“B. Foreign 

“ (1) In our counter-offensive efforts, give first priority to Western 
Europe. . .. 

“(10) Develop, and at the appropriate time carry out, a coordi¬ 
nated program to support underground resistance movements in 
countries behind the iron curtain, including the U.S.S.R. . . 

“(11) Establish a substantial emergency fund to be used in com¬ 
batting Soviet-directed world communism.”' 

On August 18, 1948, the National Security Council issued Di¬ 
rective 20/1—“US Objectives with Respect to Russia.” An excerpt 
from its introduction: 

“. . .This Government has been forced, for purposes of the po- 
1 Ibid., p. 361. 

* Foreign Relations oj the United States, 1948, Vol. 1, General; The 
United Nations (in two parts). Part 2, pp. 546, 548, 549-550. 
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litical war now in progress, to consider more definite and militant 
objectives toward Russia even now, in time of peace. . 

“Our basic objectives with respect to Russia are really only two: 

“(a) To reduce the power and influence of Moscow to lim¬ 
its in which they will no longer constitute a threat to the peace 
and stability of international society; and 

(b) To bring about a basic change in the theory and practice 
of international relations observed by the government in power in 
Russia.” 1 

The Directive went on to say: 

“This is of course primarily a question of keeping the Soviet 
Union politically, militarily, psychologically weak in comparison 
with the international forces outside of its control. . 

As to a “postwar settlement”, here the American maniacs were 
not so certain about complete victory, and so they offered several 
options, like the following: 

“Taking the worst case, which would be that of the retention 
of Soviet power over all, or nearly all, of present Soviet territory, 
we would have to demand: 

“(a) Direct military terms (surrender of equipment, evacua¬ 
tion of key areas, etc.) designed to assure military helplessness for 
a long time in advance; 

“(b) Terms designed to produce a considerable economic de¬ 
pendence on the outside world. . 

The terms were bound to be explicitly hard and humiliating for 
the “communist regime.” 

For a more favorable outcome to the war, the NSC-20/1 Direc¬ 
tive envisaged the following: 

“. . .We should set up automatic safeguards to assure that even 
a regime which is non-communist and nominally friendly to us: 

“(a) Does not have strong military power; 

“(b) Is economically dependent to a considerable extent on 
the outside world”. 5 

Now, what did the fascist-prone brass hats in the Pentagon 
plan to do about Soviet statehood? To whom was the power to 
be given? The Directive makes no bones about it. It is hard to 
believe that the document was issued by the U.S. government, and 
not by Hitler’s Reich. This is what it says: 

“At the present time, there are a number of interesting and 
powerful Russian political groupings among the Russian exiles . . • 
any of which would probably be preferable to the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, from our standpoint, as the rulers of Russia.” 1 And it con¬ 
tinues like this: 

1 Etzold. Op. cit., p. 174. 

! Ibid., p. 176. 

1 Ibid., p. 189. 

4 Ibid., p. 196. 
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“In any territory which is freed of Soviet rule, we will be faced 
with the problem of the human remnants of the Soviet appa¬ 
ratus of power. 

“It is probable that in the event of an orderly withdrawal of 
Soviet forces (from present Soviet territory), the local communist 
party apparatus would go underground, as it did in the areas taken 
by the Germans during the recent war. It would then proba¬ 
bly re-emerge in part in the form of partisan bands and guerril¬ 
la forces. To this extent, the problem of dealing with it would 
be a relatively simple one; for we would need only to give the 
necessary arms and military support to whatever non-communist 
Russian authority might control the area and permit that authority 
to deal with the communist bands through the traditionally thor¬ 
ough procedures of Russian civil war. 

“A more difficult problem would be presented by minor com¬ 
munist party members or officials who might be uncovered and 
apprehended, or who might throw themselves on the mercy of our 
forces or of whatever Russian authority existed in the territory. . . 
We may be sure that such an authority will be more capable than 
we ourselves would be to judge the danger which ex-communists 
would present to the security of the new regime, and to dispose of 
them in such ways as to prevent their being harmful in the fu¬ 
ture.” 1 

The preceding was written in all earnest, as a directive and 
guide for action. These are not schizophrenic ravings—though they 
may appear as such- -but an official government policy of the 
United States toward a sovereign country. The demagogy of the 
Western world about freedom, democracy, human rights, and so 
on, becomes particularly disgusting for one who has read such 
documents which defy definition. They are the brainchild of fasc¬ 
ism, racism and misanthropy which are part and parcel of Amer¬ 
ican imperialist and totalitarian society. The American war crim¬ 
inals who were conceiving the plans for the Soviet Union’s nuc¬ 
lear destruction felt no qualms about Directive NSC-20/1 repeat¬ 
ing the ideas and the very terminology of Hitler's Directive No. 
21 for the Barbarossa Plan for attacking the USSR in 1941. 

In his Presidential Directive No. 30 of September 16, 1948, 
Harry Truman approved the strategy of the NSC plans. Specifi¬ 
cally, the Directive said that the armed forces “must be ready to 
utilize promptly and effectively all appropriate means available, 
including atomic weapons” in the event of hostilities, and must 
“plan accordingly.” 1 

According to National Security Council Document No. 30 
(NSC 30), . .the National Military Establishment . . . must be 

ready to utilize promptly and effectively all appropriate means 
available, including atomic weapons, in the interest of national 
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security. . . Any public debate of the possibility of not using atomic 
weapons was unacceptable. . . The American public in a state of 
war fever would be likely to accept the use of nuclear war. 1 

Another NSC Directive, 10/2, issued in 1948, likewise stipu¬ 
lated subversion, and not only in case of a war. It said this in part: 

“Specifically, such operations shall include any covert activi¬ 
ties related to: propaganda; economic warfare; preventive direct 
action, including sabotage; . . . subversion against hostile states, 
including assistance to underground resistance movements. . . 

“ ‘Covert operations’ are understood to be all activities which 
are so planned and conducted that any U.S. Government respon¬ 
sibility for them is not evident to unauthorized persons and that 
if uncovered, the U.S. Government can plausibly disclaim any re¬ 
sponsibility for them.” 1 * 

As to the generals, mystified by the directives of their own mak¬ 
ing, they were impatient to shower atomic bombs on the Soviet 
Union as soon as possible. Army Secretary Kenneth Royall urged 
the government in July 1948, “We have been spending 98 per 
cent of all the money for atomic energy for weapons. Now if we 
aren’t going to use them, that doesn’t make any sense.”’ A cer¬ 
tain Colonel Bluford H.J. Balter was even more outspoken. “Why,” 
he asks, “did the Heavenly Father . . . give us the atomic bomb?. . . 
To use it judiciously to destroy Communism. . ,” 4 * * 

The law-makers echoed the same tunc. Brien McMahon, Chair 
man of the Senate Atomic Energy Commission was an articu¬ 
late spokesman of war. A war with the Russians is inevitable, he 
fumed. They should be wiped off the face of the earth, the sooner, 
the better. . . The whole world is revolving around an exploding 
atom, this is the be-all and end-all, and there is no other hope.’ 
Senator McMahon liked to be known as “Mr. Atom”, and he once 
told the Senate that he thought the bombing of Hiroshima had 
been “the greatest event in world history since the birth of Jesus 
Christ.”* In November 1947 Air Force General Hoyt Vandenbcrg 
was preoccupied with this question: “In a war with the U.S.S.R 
is our purpose to destroy the Russian people, industry, the Com¬ 
munist party ... or a combination of these?” 7 

On November 23, 1948, the National Security Council adopt¬ 
ed Memorandum 20/4 which confirmed the principal provisions 
of NSC Directive 20/1 and substantiated a premise to the effect 


1 Pringle. Op. cit., pp. 50, 51. 
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that “the will and ability of the U.S.S.R. constitute the greatest 
single danger to the U.S. within the foreseeable future.” 1 NSC Di¬ 
rective 20/4 became the backbone of further plans for atomic bom¬ 
bardments of the U.S.S.R. By the end of 1948 (Dec. 21), the Air 
Force Commander submitted a report entitled “Evaluation of Cur¬ 
rent Strategic Air Offensive Plans” to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The report laid down the following assumptions: 

“2. War will occur prior to 1 April 1949. 

“3. Atomic bombs will be used to the extent determined to be 
practicable and desirable. 

“32. The factors affecting our chances of success in delivering 
a powerful strategic air offensive against the vital element of the 
Soviet war-making capacity as affected by the Berlin air lift oper¬ 
ations and as compared with the risk involved in such an air offen¬ 
sive can be summarized as follows: 

“a) After due consideration of the number of atomic bombs 
available, the radii of action of Allied air forces, the estimated 
bombing capacity, the available weight of attack and the time 
required for realization of effects, the highest priority target sys¬ 
tem is that system constituted by the major Soviet urban-industrial 
concentrations. Destruction of this system should so cripple the 
Soviet industrial and control centers as to reduce drastically the 
offensive and defensive power of their armed forces. 

“b) Target folders and navigation charts will be available by 
1 February 1949 tor operations against the first seventy cities.’” 

The scale of atomic brigandage varied depending on the stock¬ 
piles available. In mid-1948, Plan Charioteer was conceived. A 
war was to begin “by launching a concerted attack employing atom¬ 
ic bombs against governmental, political and administrative cen¬ 
ters, urban industrial areas, and selected petroleum targets within 
the USSR from bases in the Western hemisphere and the United 
Kingdom. 

“. . .Charioteer planned for the delivery of 133 atomic weapons 
on seventy Russian cities or industrial conurbations . . . eight such 
weapons would be unloaded on Moscow . . . seven atomic bombs 
would be delivered to Leningrad . . . some 200 atomic bombs would 
be employed with some 250,000 tons of high-explosive bombs.’” 
Charioteer was followed by Plan Halfmoon, later renamed Fleet- 
wood, and then Doublestar.* 

To analyze possible consequences of an atomic attack on the 
Soviet Union, an ad hoc committee headed by General H.R. Har¬ 
mon was set up early in 1949. On May 11 of that same year, the 


1 Etzold. Op. cit., p. 204. 
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Committee submitted a top secret report “Evaluation of Effect 
on Soviet War Effort Resulting from the Strategic Air Offensive.” 
The Harmon Committee recognized that the air offensive would 
be “the only means of inflicting shock and serious damage to vi¬ 
tal elements of the Soviet war-making capacity . . . the advantages 
of its early use would be transcending.” 1 According to the Commit¬ 
tee’s estimates, the first atomic strike would kill 2 million 700 
thousand, leaving another 4 million injured. 

The conclusions of the Harmon Committee whipped up the arms 
race. It was stated in the report that even if all 133 bombs de¬ 
tonated precisely on their targets this would not in itself “bring 
about capitulation, destroy the roots of Communism, or critically 
weaken the power of Soviet leadership. . The atom-bombings 
would prompt the U.S.S.R. to resort to extreme retaliatory mea¬ 
sures. 

Proceeding from these premises, the Committee came to the 
conclusion that the “advantages of the early use” of the atomic 
bomb were a priority. In keeping with the recommendations of 
that report, atomic bomb production was expanded. In the fall 
of 1949 Truman approved a considerable increase in A bomb man¬ 
ufacture requested by the Joint Chiefs of Staff after the Harmon 
Committee’s report. The October 1949 target annex for Joint Out¬ 
line Emergency War Plan OFFTACKLE called for attacks on 104 
urban targets with 220 atomic bombs, plus a re-attack reserve with 
72 weapons.* 

General Curtis Le May, who headed the Strategic Air Force, 
opted for a first strike without hesitation. “The doctrine of bomb¬ 
ing civilians as a way of winning wars—the theory being that 
the ones who survived would not want to fight—had a short his¬ 
tory. It started with Mussolini’s air offensive on Ethiopia in 1935 
and continued with Japan’s sorties on Chinese cities in 1937 and 
the German attack on the Spanish town of Guernica.” In his opin¬ 
ion, Hiroshima and Nagasaki were “the climax of the new mili¬ 
tary philosophy.” The purpose of the postwar world, as Le May 
saw it, was “to make the existence of civilization subject to the 
good will and the good sense of men who control the employment 
of air power.”* 

The American military were engaged in feverish war prepara¬ 
tions. The world was heading for a catastrophe. The plans for 
attacking the Soviet Union were coming one after the other. The 
U.S. economy was being put on a war footing. Militarist ideas 
were being inculcated in people’s minds and psychology. The aims 
of a propaganda drive were to incite hatred for the Soviet Union. 
The generals were dreaming of depopulating large areas of the 
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planet. Vigorous efforts were being made to draw West European 
countries into the war preparations. N.A.T.O., the strike force of 
aggression, was set up in the spring of 1949. 

But the American ruling quarters were in for a shock, and its 
consequences can hardly be overestimated: an event took place 
which terminated American invulnerability and military superiori¬ 
ty. On September 3, 1949, an American B-29 bomber, flying over 
the northern Pacific, detected an enhanced radioactivity level. It 
was clear that the Soviet Union had tested an atomic bomb. A 
communique issued by the Soviet News Agency TASS said this: 
“The Soviet Union mastered the atomic weapon secret back in 
1947. As to the anxiety being spread in this regard by some foreign 
quarters, it has no foundation whatever. The Soviet Government, 
despite its possession of the atomic weapon, adheres—and will do 
it in the future—to its old position of absolute prohibition of atom¬ 
ic weapon employment.” 1 

The American hopes of winning world domination were dashed. 
Since the atomic bomb monopoly ceased to exist, the United States 
had to re-appraise the strategic situation. The possibility of an 
atomic retaliation now had to be reckoned with. Furthermore, the 
United States did not have sufficient capability for a victorious mas¬ 
ter stroke. Yet for all of their shock, the American warhawks did 
not recover from their militarist euphoria: now they were harbor¬ 
ing plans for a preventive strike. The strategic air-war plan in 
Dropshot required about 300 atomic bombs and 20,000 tons of 
high-explosive conventional bombs on about 200 targets located 
in about 100 urban areas. January 1, 1950, was visualized as the 
new target day for the war. The new plan was code-named Tro¬ 
jan. However, a thorough analysis showed once again that Amer¬ 
ican losses would be disproportionately high, and no sudden blitz 
strike could materialize. On April 11, 1950, Major General S. E. 
Anderson, Director of U.S.A.F. plans and operations, wrote a mem¬ 
orandum to W. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the Air Force: 
“The Air Force could not (a) complete the entire air offensive 
called for in Trojan or (b) provide the air defense for the United 
States and Alaska.” 1 It was this arithmetic that saved the world. 

A preventive strike against the Soviet Union was put off for a 
time in view of the fear of retaliation and the possibility of los¬ 
ing the war. But that did not mean that the American ruling clique 
had got used to the idea that world supremacy could not be 
won by the Soviet Union’s atomic destruction. On August 15, 
1950, the Joint Chiefs of Staff formally assigned “first priority” 
to “the destruction of known targets affecting the Soviet capabil¬ 
ity to deliver atomic bombs”. The retardation mission was given 
second priority. . . Third priority was assigned to attacks on the 
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Soviet liquid fuel, electric power, and atomic energy industries. 1 * 
These three missions were code-named “Bravo”, “Romeo” and 
“Delta”. 

The escalation of war hysteria continued apace. NSC Directive 
68 was particularly adventurist in character. Paul Nitze was put 
in charge of drawing it up—the same Paul Nitze whom, much 
later, President Reagan appointed head of the American delega¬ 
tion at nuclear disarmament talks. The Directive, endorsed by Tru¬ 
man on September 30, 1950, confirmed the priorities contained 
in NSC Directive 20/4. But at the same time Nitze, on the pretext 
(hat the Soviet Union had developed an atomic weapon of its 
own, did everything he could to accentuate the aggressive charac¬ 
ter of the new directive, to incite new fears and panic mood, and 
thus play it up to the militarist psychosis of the U.S. ruling quarters. 
A Report to the President, following the President’s Directive of 
January 31, 1950, warned that “the probable fission bomb capability 
and possible thermonuclear bomb capability of the. Soviet Union 
have greatly intensified the Soviet threat to the security of the Unit¬ 
ed States. This threat is of the same character as that described in 
NSC 20/4 (approved by the President on November 24, 1948), 
but is more immediate than had previously been estimated. . . . 
This Republic and its citizens in the ascendance of their strength 
stand in their deepest peril. The issues that face us are momen¬ 
tous, involving the fulfillment or destruction not only of this Re¬ 
public but of civilization itself.” 1 

As we see, American policy-makers are great demagogues, and 
riot only when relating to the public, but also in classified docu¬ 
ments—perhaps, for the eventuality of subsequent declassification 
and publication. 

NSC-68 is a document explicitly reflecting the interests of the 
military-industrial complex. It recommended a significant increase 
in military expenditures, up to 50 per cent of the Gross Nation¬ 
al Product. Besides purely militarist objectives, it was hoped to 
draw the Soviet Union into a new arms race and bleed it white 
this way. The Directive contained this eloquent pronouncement: 

“. . .It has been argued that we might wish to hold our atomic 
weapons only for retaliation against prior use by the U.S.S.R. . . 

“. . .Unless we are prepared to abandon our objectives, we can¬ 
not make such a declaration in good faith until we are confident 
that we will be in a position to attain our objectives without war, 
or, in the event of war, without recourse to the use of atomic 
weapons for strategic or tactical purposes.” 3 

Tt was a policy document. It not only envisaged an arms build¬ 
up and war preparations, but also called for sowing the seeds 

1 International Security. Op. cit., pp. 16, 17. 

3 Foreign Relations of the United States. 1950. Vol. 1, Wash., 1977, 
pp. 287, 238. 

3 Ibid., pp. 268, 269. 
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of destruction within the Soviet system itself; it opted for overt 
psychological warfare, and for covert measures and operations with¬ 
in the framework of economic, political and psychological war¬ 
fare. The policy of “containment’ was described as “gradual coer¬ 
cion.” 

The final objectives, albeit outlined more than 30 years ago, 
have the Reagan ring about them: 

“1. Thus we must make ourselves strong, both in the way in 
which we affirm our values in the conduct of our national life, and 
in the development of our military and economic strength. 

“2. We must lead in building a successfully functioning politi¬ 
cal and economic system in the free world. 

“3. But beyond thus affirming our values, our policy and ac¬ 
tions must be such as to foster a fundamental change in the na¬ 
ture of the Soviet system. . . Clearly it will not only be less costly 
but more effective if this change occurs to a maximum extent as 
a result of internal forces in Soviet society.” 1 

As is evident from the above documents, the present-day Amer¬ 
ican President and his team borrow not only the Cold War ideas 
and concepts of the past—the arguments and terminology are the 
same. Comparing the texts of official directives of the first postwar 
decade with the present-day pronouncements of U.S. policy-makers 
sheds light on the consistency of an American atomic war course. 
Presidents and their administrations, both on the Democratic and 
on the Republican party tickets, have come and gone, but the 
directives remained the same. 

In 1952, the last year President Truman was in office, the 
world stood on the brink of an atomic war. Having unleashed the 
Korean War, the American ruling quarters, faced with defeat, did 
not know how to terminate it. And so again, they resorted to atom¬ 
ic blackmail and threats. In his statement on January 27, 1952, 
President Truman opted for a ten-day ultimatum notifying Mos¬ 
cow that the United States intended to blockade the Chinese 
coast from the Korean border down to Indochina and to destroy 
all the military bases in Manchuria and all the ports or cities to 
achieve that objective. That would mean an all-out war. 

A special edition of Colliers magazine, sold out in 3.9 million 
copies, was an eloquent testimony of the social and political cli¬ 
mate in the United States at that time.' Among its contributors 
were such columnists and political figures as Robert Sherwood, 
Hanson Baldwin and W. Reuter. 

World War III was depicted as a boon for humanity, as a de¬ 
livery from the threat of “Soviet enslavement.” At the first stage 
of the war in 1952, the United States, joined by key U.N. mem¬ 
ber-countries, would atom-bomb the Soviet Union. The Soviet 


1 Ibid., p. 241. 

’ Colliers, October 27, 1951 
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armed forces would retaliate by overrunning West Germany and 
the Middle East; they would land in Alaska and drop atomic bombs 
on Detroit, New York and the atomic plant in Hanford, Washing¬ 
ton. But the atomic artillery of the Allies would repel the Soviet 
offensive in Europe and thus bring the first stage of the war to an 
end. 

The second stage was to be started by yet another atomic raid 
on U.S. territory. The allied Air Force, striking in retaliation, was 
to wipe out Moscow and gain superiority in the air. Russian emi¬ 
gres were to be parachuted into Soviet territory. The Allies would 
get the upper hand on all fronts. The hostilities would cease by 
1955. The allied forces were to occupy countries siding with the 
Soviet Union. An allied command of the occupation forces was 
to be set up in Moscow, while “Russian monarchists,” “Ukrainian 
nationalists” and “the clergy” were to take over in the provinces. 

This gibberish is a figment of imagination inasmuch as the war 
failed to materialize. In all other points, it is a fictionalized re¬ 
hash of the strategic plans conceived by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and by the National Security Council with the U.S. President at 
the head. 

At the end of his lackluster term, Truman passed on to his 
successor a concept of strategic planning with priority given to a 
first nuclear strike. 

The first presidential directives upon Dwight Eisenhower’s inau¬ 
guration made no mention of a first nuclear strike, but later the 
Pentagon had its own way. A National Security Council session on 
October 7, 1953 recommended die possible use of nuclear weap¬ 
ons on a par with conventional ones. The initial fear of possible 
retaliation dissipated. The American military seized on their old 
idea of a first nuclear strike, but this time, under the guise of 
more active talk about defense, about the bogey of a Soviet nu¬ 
clear attack, etc. One speculated about the “Soviet threat” compel¬ 
ling the United States to unleash a war to ensure its own defenses. 
In keeping with the “Solarium Plan”, the Soviet Union was to 
be issued an ultimatum demanding that the American conditions 
be met. Refusal meant war. This option was considered by Eisen¬ 
hower and John Foster Dulles. The new document, NSC-5110/1, 
formulated the objective this way: “. . .To achieve a victory which 
will insure the survival of the United States.” 1 

A plethora of military and political projects for a preventive 
war appeared. Thus, JCS’s Advance Study Group proposed that 
the U.S. consider “deliberately precipitating war with the USSR 
in the near future” before Soviet thermonuclear capability became 
a “real menace.”' Although the plans for a preventive strike re¬ 
ceived no official approval, an attack on the Soviet Union was still 
under consideration. People kept talking about a “preemptive 

International Security. Op. cit., pp. 33-31. 

Ibid., p. 34. 








strike.” General Le May said the United States would not hesitate 
to strike first. He knew that the U.S. propaganda machine could 
skilfully fabricate the reasons for such a strike. The preventive 
strike strategy did not linger in die verbal shadows for long. “In 
March 1954 President Eisenhower urged the Science Advisory Com¬ 
mittee ... to undertake a study of the problem of a surprise at¬ 
tack in the thermonuclear age . . . and continued commitment to 
ballistic missile development programs.” 1 

While futile disputes about priority attack targets continued, 
the American military persisted in pushing through die idea of a 
sudden crippling strike. For instance, a study by the Weapons 
System Evaluation Group-12 projected that the atomic offensive 
outlined in the Joint Strategic Capabilities Plan (JSCP) “might 
have achieved the ultimate goal of ending a general war in a single 
blow. It would destroy virtually all Soviet atomic production 
capability, obliterate 118 out of 134 major cities, cause 60 million 
deaths, and virtually eliminate the Soviet bloc industrial capabil¬ 
ities.” But the same report also warned that “even if SAC [Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command] destroyed the 645 targeted airfields, there 
would still be at least 240 remaining to which Soviet bombers 
could be dispersed and survive attack.’” That was considered suf¬ 
ficient for a retaliatory blow at the United States and its allies. 

A new date for attacking the Soviet Union—January 1, 1957 
—was now in the offing. The plan was code-named Dropshot. 
All the N.A.T.O. countries were to take part. In making prepara¬ 
tions, the Americans energized intelligence activities. One such in¬ 
telligence operation “was the C.I.A.-sponsorcd ‘Moby Dick’ pro¬ 
gram which involved large ‘Skyhook’ balloons equipped with Air 
Force cameras drifting across the Soviet Union from Western Eu¬ 
rope to Japan. Basic intelligence on the U.S.S.R. between 1949 and 
1953 . . . was provided by Project Wringer. Wringer employed 1300 
military and civilian personnel in Germany, Austria and Japan 
to interrogate thousands of repatriated prisoners of war from the 
Soviet Union and correlate the reports for use in target and other 
planning.”" Simultaneously, the Air Force Command, in a bid to 
whip up war hysteria, encouraged a large number of “suitable fright¬ 
ened citizens to join an all-volunteer reconnaissance force known 
as the Ground Observer Corps. These highly motivated people, 
some 300,000 strong, started ‘Operation Skywatch’ on 14 July 
1952, manning more than 10,000 observation posts, some on a 24- 
hour basis, to watch for low-flying Soviet arcraft. At its peak, in 
1957, the Corps operated in 48 states with a peacetime army of 
387,000 regulars and 170,000 ‘reservists’ whose 19,000 observa¬ 
tion posts ranged from lighthouses to the rooftops of private 
homes.” 1 

Ibid., pp. 38, 39. 

Ibid., p. 39. 

Ibid., p. 21. 

Pringle. Op. cit., p. 89. 
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There can be no doubt that the Dropshot plan was linked 
to Federal Germany's remilitarization, and it provided for mak¬ 
ing the best of West German and Japanese “cannon fodder.” The 
territory and the population of those countries were doomed to 
destruction. 

In the first stage of the war, over 300 atomic bombs and 250,000 
tons of high-explosive conventional bombs were to be dropped on 
the Soviet Union, and up to 85 percent of its industrial potential 
was to be destroyed. The second stage envisaged offensive opera¬ 
tions. The N.A.T.O. ground forces—164 divisions, including 69 
American, were to be prepared for combat engagement. At the 
third stage, 114 N.A.T.O. divisions were to mount an offensive 
from the west, and 50 divisions—from the south; they were to 
land on the Black Sea coast. All that would compel the Soviet 
Union to surrender. Overall, in keeping with Dropshot, it was 
planned to engage combined forces, 20 million strong. Having 
dealt with the Soviet Union in this manner, the American mili¬ 
tary, overjoyed, would “see” to the Soviet people’s future. First, 
the Soviet Union would be occupied. The ground troops of the 
occupation forces would number one million, or 38 divisions. So¬ 
viet territory would be divided into four zones: the western part; 
the Caucasus and the Ukraine; the Urals, West Siberia and Tur¬ 
kestan; and East Siberia, Baikal and the Primorye Region in the 
Far East. The zones were to be subdivided into 22 districts. Two 
divisions would be stationed in Moscow, one—in Leningrad, Minsk, 
Murmansk, Gorky, Kuibyshev, Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, Sebasto¬ 
pol, Rostov-on-the-Don, Novorossiisk, Batumi, Baku, Sverdlovsk, 
Chelyabinsk, Tashkent, Omsk, Novosibirsk, Irkutsk, Khabarovsk, 
and Vladivostok. The army of occupation was also to be entrusted 
with punitive functions. Its main task was “to destroy thoroughly 
the structure of relationships by which the leaders of the All-Union 
Communist Party have been able to exert moral and disciplinary 
authority over individual citizens, or groups of citizens.” 1 

Reading this abominable stuff, you cannot help noticing that 
all this is old-hat. Hitler’s criminal clique invented such plans 
and what is more, attempted to implement them. All that ended 
in utter disgrace, and some of those who devised the plans went to 
the gallows. Maybe that is what restrains the hot-heads, who 
knows! 

Looking into the Dropshot Plan, Anthony Brown asks, “Was it 
not folly to make Dropshot public?” And he gives this answer: 
“I have thought extensively about this point, and I am bound to 
conclude that it was folly to release this document. It should have 

1 Etzold. Op. cit., p. 1194. 
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been burned, buried, or preserved in some secret vault, for it 
cannot endear America to Russia. As will be seen, not only was 
Dropshot the blueprint for the atomization of Russia, but it pro- 
sided also for the occupation by American armies of the vast 
continent.” 1 

Concerned about his country's reputation, Brown regrets that 
the documents have been declassified, although this does not 
change the substance of the matter. From the very first days 
after World War II, the U.S. ruling quarters set their sights high: 
world domination by means of an active interventionist course 
and a nuclear war. The documents bear witness to that. Their 
promulgation is just further proof of the U.S.A.’s bellicose and 
cynical disregard for morality and the elementary standards of in¬ 
ternational affairs. The United States does not even hesitate to 
dictate “what is good and what is bad” for the world. As Presi¬ 
dent Reagan has put it, “our spirit is strengthened by remember¬ 
ing and our hope is in our strength. There is an American poem 
that says humanity, with all its fears and all its hopes, depends 
on us.” 2 According to Edwin Meese, one of the White House in¬ 
siders, whatever he, Meese, does not agree to, is criminal. If the 
plans for an atomic attack against the Soviet Union were conceiv¬ 
ed and then published, there was some reason for it, and no one is 
entitled to question the moves of the people fulfilling a “divine” 
and “historic” mission. With the megalomania of world domi¬ 
nation strong upon it, Washington never misses a chance to de¬ 
monstrate its ambitions. 

Early in 1957, the first atomic air-to-air missiles (Genie MB-I) 
were deployed, and they were followed, in 1958, by Nike Her¬ 
cules missiles. The Strategic Air Force continued to grow: in 
1959 there were nearly 500 B-52 bombers, over 2,500 B-47 bomb¬ 
ers and over 1,000 piston-engine and jet refuelling aircraft. The 
number of attack targets on Soviet territory rose accordingly: 
from 2,997 in 1956 to 3,261 early in 1957. In May 1959 the Air 
Force Command approved the future targets on Soviet territory. 
According to its estimates, there would be 8,100 targets by 1963, 
and as many as 10,400 by 1970. All these cannibalistic plans called 
for hundreds and hundreds more new aircraft, missiles and 
submarines, and for billions and billions more dollars. In 1960, 

1 Dropshot. . . . Op. cit., p. 1. 

1 The New York Times, May 1, 1981. 
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President Eisenhower approved a proposal to set up a joint com¬ 
mand to plan strategic targets, headed by General Thomas Power, 
Strategic Air Force Commander. The purpose was to make up 
a basic national target list and an integrated operational plan, 
which was adopted on December 2, 11*60 by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff'. 

Eisenhower passed on to his successor the completed plan, as 
the nation’s operational nuclear war plan for the Fiscal Year 
1962. 1 John F. Kennedy, who is now portrayed in the United 
States as a “peace-maker”, had quite a Reagan-like election pro¬ 
gram. He accused the Republican Administration of “weakness” 
with regard to the Soviet Union, and warned that the United 
States was losing its nuclear strength, the linchpin of its policy. 
He called for bridging the “missile gap”, and tried to throw a 
scare by pointing to the “Soviet threat”—the Soviet Union, he 
said, could capitalize on the lag of the American deterrent. 2 * 
“Massive retaliation” gave way to the doctrine of “flexible re¬ 
sponse”, which was also predicated on using nuclear weapons. The 
U.S. strategic nuclear force “still remains the keystone of na¬ 
tional security, but the Kennedy corollaries bring it sharply up 
to date. . . Kennedy planners are thinking more clearly about 
nuclear attack than their predecessors. They plan not only to 
survive but to be able to operate carefully in the pandemonium 
of a post-attack environment.”" John F. Kennedy spoke on many 
occasions about a possible preventive strike against the Soviet 
Union, and his Defense Secretary, McNamara, about a “limited 
war”, and “counter-force.” Theodore G. Sorensen, Kennedy’s 
closest associate, confirms the readiness of the Kennedy Admin¬ 
istration to employ a nuclear bomb against Laos, Vietnam, the 
People’s Republic of China and the Soviet Union. 4 

Nevertheless, President Kennedy displayed sufficient common 
sense and understanding to anticipate the possible disastrous 
consequences of a nuclear war for the United States itself. His 
realism cleared the air in U.S.-Soviet relations to some extent. 
But the American ruling circles were so obsessed with the idea 

1 See /nternational Security. Op. cit., p. 65. 

! John F. Kennedy. The Strategy of Peace. Harper, N.Y., 1960, 
pp. 34-36. 

1 Time, April 7, 1961. 

4 See T. Sorensen. Kennedy. Harper & Row, N.Y., 1965, pp. 644-645. 
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of a nuclear war, that in the first few hours after John F. Ken¬ 
nedy’s assassination, Lyndon B. Johnson ordered Strategic Air 
Command aircraft aloft and sent U.S. troops on worldwide alert. 
He used the event to mount tensions. 1 

During his first year in the White House, Richard Nixon like¬ 
wise opted for restoring U.S. military superiority over the So¬ 
viet Union. But then the realistic trend prevailed for a time, and 
it helped the Soviet Union and the United States to conclude a 
Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Missile Defense Systems (with¬ 
out a time limit), the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
(SALT-1), an Agreement on the Prevention of a Nuclear War, 
along with other major agreements. All that inspired the hope 
that humankind, tired of American threats to stage a global ca¬ 
tastrophe, was turning to peace and cooperation as the only co¬ 
gent forms of relations between governments. 

But this hope was not destined to materialize. As the policy 
of detente struck ever deeper roots in international relations, the 
reactionary and militarist forces rallied in order to wreck it and 
revert to a new Cold War as a prelude to a nuclear war. The 
imperial ambitions of the U.S. ruling quarters were gaining the 
upper hand. 

James Schlesinger, then U.S. Defense Secretary, was among the 
ardent advocates of the idea of a “limited” nuclear war. He vig¬ 
orously counteracted the realistic trends that were surfacing in 
the policy pursued by the Nixon and Ford Administrations. He 
obstinately repeated the old idea of a “limited” exchange of nu¬ 
clear strikes between the Soviet Union and the United States, 
about the possible “selective” use of nuclear weapons for defend¬ 
ing Western Europe and of a “first blow” against the Soviet 
Union. Other political and military leaders kept insisting that 
the United States should be prepared for “the first use of theater 
nuclear forces” against the Soviet Union, while Schlesinger open¬ 
ly admitted that the United States was evolving different options 
for a nuclear attack. 2 

The Carter Administration did its bit in dismantling the edi¬ 
fice of detente, particularly in the last two years of its term in 
office. It was under Carter that the N.A.T.O. Nuclear Planning 

1 See Philip L. Geyelin. Lyndon B. Johnson and the World. London, 
1966, p. 1. 

1 See The New York Times, May 30, 1975. 
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Group meeting in Ottawa adopted a decision to site U.S. me¬ 
dium-range missiles in Western Europe. It was under Carter 
and Brzezinski that Presidential Directives were issued: No. 41— 
on U.S. Civil Defenses; No. 53—on steps to improve the system 
of communications; and No. 58 on defending the political and 
military leadership in the event of a nuclear war. All in all, Car¬ 
ter and Brzezinski prepared five new directives on nuclear war: 
Nos. 18, 41, 53, 58, and 59. They opened up new opportunities 
for the military-industrial complex in terms of military orders 
and additional profits. “Carter’s people”, says the book The 
Secret U.S. Plan for Nuclear War, “brought the two superpowers 
closer to waging a nuclear war than they had ever been before 
in the nuclear age.” 1 

Since the United States developed a new generation of nu¬ 
clear weaponry in the late 1970s, the military-nuclear complex 
came to exert an ever stronger influence on the administration and 
Congress. It was at that time that the brass-hats, super hawks 
and “New Right”, bent on frustrating SALT-2, became particu¬ 
larly active. Thus, 1677 retired army and navy officers wrote: 
“We the undersigned retired and reserve generals and flag of¬ 
ficers of all U.S. Military Services . . . urge the Senate of the 
United States to consider the grave consequences of ratifying a 
treaty which will commit this country to the continuation of dis¬ 
armament policies which, however promising when adopted, 
have imperilled the security of the United States and its allies.” 2 

On July 25, 1980, Directive No. 59 was signed. It was an of¬ 
ficial legitimization of a “limited” nuclear war-—something that 
Kissinger under Nixon and Ford, and Brzezinski under Carter 
had promoted so vigorously. In keeping with the Directive, the 
United States intended to wage a protracted “limited” nuclear 
war and deal selective blows at key targets on Soviet territory. 
The “limited” nuclear war concept contained the germs of a 
global catastrophe, for there can be no controllable escalation 
in the nuclear age. Besides, that concept sold the idea of the 
possibility and acceptability of a nuclear war. 

In short, Democrat Jimmy Carter passed on to his successor, 
Republican Ronald Reagan, a “rich heritage”, and Ronald Rea- 

1 Pringle. Op. cit., p. 175. 

■ The SALT II Treaty. Hearings. . ., U.S. Senate. Part 4, Wash., 1979, 
p. 63. 
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gan has made it ever richer. ‘‘Of all the presidents since Harry 
Truman, Carter took the greatest interest in the contingency 
plans for nuclear war. . . Reagan’s nuclear war policy is based 
on PD-59 [Carter directive, appeared in the summer of 1980]; 
the fighting of a nuclear war was initially a Carter . . . doctrine.” 1 

National Security Council Directive No. 32 which Reagan 
signed in May 1982 is a good match for the Carter Directive No 59. 
The Reagan Directive reflects the insane military program of the 
present U.S. Administration: to wage a nuclear war and win it. 
In accordance with the Directive, the United States, proceeding 
from lofty moral considerations, has the natural right to the first 
use of nuclear weapons. Washington planners pin special hopes 
on a first “crippling” strike which, in the opinion of war apostles, 
would render the United States immune to retaliation and ensure 
a “victory” in the nuclear war. The Directive describes such a 
blow as “decapitation.” It says it is essential to guarantee the de¬ 
struction of the political and military leadership, of the nuclear 
and non-nuclear armed forces, of communications and of key 
industries. It also provides for effective warfare from outer space 
by developing space-based systems and for the speedy deploy¬ 
ment of anti-missile defense systems. The dogged refusal of the 
Reagan Administration to pledge (as the Soviet Union is urg¬ 
ing it to) not to be the first to use nuclear weapons is fully con¬ 
sistent with the official directive of the U.S. military and politi¬ 
cal leadership concerning a “winnable” nuclear war. 

A military directive is not a scrap of paper—it functions. The 
National Broadcasting Corporation reported in its telecast in 
March 1984 that the start of World War III was being rehearsed 
at a South Dakota military base. These rehearsals proceeded from 
a premise that a nuclear war can be controlled and won. On Oc¬ 
tober 1, 1983, priority attack targets were specified. The Ameri¬ 
can maniacs designated 40,000 such targets on Soviet territory. 

The current nuclear buildup program is unprecedented in mag¬ 
nitude. What was hidden behind seven seals in top secret safes 
a mere decade or two ago is now being said out in the open. 
The chain from the first postwar directives to the latest ones 
is a chain of heinous crimes against humankind by American im¬ 
perialism and its rulers. 


1 Pringle. Op. cit., pp. 39, 40. 
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These monstrous plans and directives not only mirror mes¬ 
sianic attempts—they also reflect another feature of American 
society: a technological fetishism in the employment of the cult 
of force. The plans for “fundamental” changes in the Soviet sys¬ 
tem 1 and for the Soviet Union’s annihilation were also based 
on a megalomaniac faith in the “overkill potential.” Paranoid 
appeals for a “crusade” against communism and un¬ 
restrained militarism are a logical follow-up to the mad plans of 
all the post-World War II American administrations. 

Back in the times of the first U.S. directives, Vannevar Bush, 
an American scholar, wrote that the United States was gaining 
an advantage for a large-scale nuclear war; it could deliver the 
first blow. 2 With his typically American business acumen, he 
termed it a prophylactic war. 

Yet no prophylactic annihilation of humankind materialized. 
By mastering the atomic and nuclear secret, the Soviet Union 
warded off the threat of global perdition. It was a historic feat 
by the Soviet people. For the second time within a historically 
brief period the Soviet Union performed its mission—first by sav¬ 
ing humankind from fascism, and after—from Washington’s im¬ 
perial ambitions. 


1 See Foreign Relations.. .. Op. cit., p. 241. 

! See V. Bush. Modern Arms and Free Men. Simon and Schuster, 
N.Y., 1949, p. 125. 



CHAPTER TEN 


UNGUIDED MISSILE 


U.S. foreign policy is sometimes compared to an unguided 
missile. There is much that can be said for this rather colorful 
comparison. Of all American administrations since the end of 
the war perhaps none has done more to revive the ideology and 
policies of American imperial messianism and see them put into 
practice than the current one. U.S. foreign policy under 
Reagan has been huilt on a foundation of the most 
orthodox concepts of world domination. All this is taking place 
in a world in which the colossal destructive potential of the plan¬ 
et’s weapons stockpiles should have for over several decades 
now impressed upon all politicians that any venting of national 
egoism—and even worse -of nationalistic extremism, could trig¬ 
ger a catastrophe for all humankind. 

Ronald Reagan has had a large number of ideologico-politi- 
cal predecessors. In substance, none of the political categories 
foisted upon the world or the principles underlying Reagan pol¬ 
icies were put forward by the administration itself. Whether the 
question is what constitutes the “exceptional” vital interests of 
the United States or the “crusade” against communism, the doc¬ 
trine of “limited nuclear war” or the need to enhance the U.S. 
ability to “project its power overseas”—all this has been in the 
past and taken place repeatedly. 

Reaganism, as it is perceptible in foreign policy decisions, is 
rooted in the long-standing belief in the nation’s messianic mis¬ 
sion and in the U.S. financial oligarchy’s instinctive loyalty to 
the policy of force and world domination. At the beginning of 
the 1980s, both U.S. claims and its behavior on the international 
scene assumed an especially threatening character. Chauvinism 
and demonstrations of all-permissiveness and self-confidence, cou- 
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pled with a loss of sober-mindedness, already prominent in the 
U.S., reached new levels. 

In an article dedicated to the situation in the country during 
the Olympic Games Lance Morrow wrote that what people saw 
was an American carrying a torch running the length of Amer¬ 
ica. But possibly they saw an American running out of a long 
Spenglerian gloom, heading West, to California, to the light, run¬ 
ning away from decline . . . from a gasoline shortage and hos¬ 
tage crises, from a feeling of powerlessness, failure, limited oppor¬ 
tunities and the passivity of America, from disgraced presidents 
and war defeat. Morrow noted the people saw an American escap¬ 
ing from all that had become America’s inferiority complex, from 
everything in this strip of history, from the past, into the future, 
or rather away from the frightening past, the recent unwanted 
past, into a better past, full of legends and energy, into an Amer¬ 
ica where the future abounded in unlimited opportunities, into 
an America where, in the words of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
only sin was limitation. 

This scene is a small illustration of what the American theme 
was in 1984, the extravagance of revived self-confidence and na¬ 
tional pride. 

. . .Some suggested that this mood was nothing more than a 
smug withdrawal from reality, even an orgy of vanity on a nation¬ 
al scale. There were times when the rhetoric of “feeling good 
about America” bordered on vanity. 

And although this mood had its seamy sides—a tinge of smug¬ 
ness and mediocrity—it nevertheless shined in all its splendor. 
America became one big carnival, spewing out an endless flow 
of spectacles of sudden self-glorification, emblazoned with red, 
white and blue: political party conventions, a stirring sea of Amer¬ 
ican flags, the primary campaign (at least the Reagan campaign ) 

a masterpiece of the triumph of political feelings. 1 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the chauvinistic mood in the 
country is being fueled by latent fears among the American rul¬ 
ing elite that U.S. positions in the world are being ruthlessly erod¬ 
ed by time, and that if an offensive is not launched immediate¬ 
ly on all fronts military, economic, political and ideological— 
to reverse this current, there never may be another chance to do 
so. 

1 See Time, January 7, 1985. 
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Thus the provocative behavior of the American government, 
which in recent years has sharply destabilized the international 
situation, jacked up the level of military tensions and increased 
the risk of nuclear war. Washington, not content with the fact 
that, as a result of its actions, world politics has become em¬ 
broiled in a new Cold War, continues to force nations around the 
world to accept the possibility and even inevitability of a nuclear 
conflict. 

In Washington they have obviously taken the bit between the 
teeth for recklessness is gaining the upper hand. In the past too 
there had been recurrent outbreaks of great-power messianic am¬ 
bitions, but today the aspiration for world domination has been 
incorporated into the government’s official policy line. 

Imperialism carries with it the constant threat of war. Its un¬ 
derlying objectives are expansionism and aggressiveness, the ra¬ 
pacious exploitation of mineral resources with an eye to ensur¬ 
ing tall profits for large corporations and maintaining a fixed 
standard of living in the capitalist heartlands. This is the main 
cause of the world’s current misfortunes. 

The origin of the American desire to possess the world lies 
deep within the country’s social system. The U.S. ruling oligar¬ 
chy has advanced to a position of the most destructive and ad¬ 
venturous force that poses a real threat to the very existence of 
humankind. The achievement of this position can be attributed 
to the real power and wealth of the United States, which makes 
the country’s leadership dizzy, to the many decades of nourish¬ 
ment given to the cult of power in the face of which moral prin¬ 
ciples and considerations take a back seat, and to the fact that 
the country has never known a real war—with its millions of 
victims and scorched cities—nothing that could give Americans 
a sobering view of what war is all about. Inasmuch as war has 
always brought American society profits, why not try this means 
of “prosperity through blood” one more time. The remoteness 
of the American continent from Europe and other regions of the 
world with their wars and conflicts has firmly implanted in Amer¬ 
icans a false sense of invulnerability and security. All this taken 
together gradually produced in Americans a feeling of self-satis¬ 
faction and superiority, engendered a setting of chauvinism and 
gave rise to a belief that the United States had a messianic mis¬ 
sion to fulfill, which not only the country’s ruling elite put their 
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trust in but also quite a few of those Americans who got a piece 
of the cake that was baked from the profits from foreign wars. 
Americans are made to believe that the “barbarians” in other 
lands stand in need of American guardianship, enlightenment, po¬ 
litical institutions—in short, the American system. Ruling monop¬ 
oly quarters take full advantage of the specifics of the Ameri¬ 
can situation by mobilizing this entire psychological store of feel¬ 
ings, moods, convictions and experience for achieving their self- 
centered long-term and short-term goals. 

World public opinion saw Washington’s abandoning of de¬ 
tente at the beginning of the 1980s, the provocative behavior of 
the U.S. government, the shift toward confrontation with not 
only the countries in the socialist community but actually the 
entire world community, and the American ruling quarters’ 
emphasised militarism and their massive use of military force 
to resolve international conflicts. These were the direct results 
of the Reagan Republican Administration’s ascent to power in 
January 1981. However, the truth is that aggressive militarism 
and chauvinism represent a logical continuation of U.S. expan¬ 
sionism and are part of the strategy of American imperialism. 

From the outset, U.S. foreign policy has been distinguished by 
its high degree of demagogy, hypocrisy, unbearable self-righteous¬ 
ness and aggressive offhandedness. Its arch goal of world domi¬ 
nation is rigid and systematic and is firmly anchored by the nou¬ 
rishing and celebration of American chauvinism, which is reflect¬ 
ed in especially revolting forms of racial superiority, the special 
“right to rule,” and the “predestination” in world development. 

Some observers of the political scene in the United States are, 
with certain complacency, inclined to see what took place with 
U.S. international policies under the Reagan Administration as 
an accidental, an irrational moment in history. 

There is no arguing that the current American foreign policy 
plays an extremely destructive role in world affairs. The President 
bears a large portion of the blame for the emergence of confron¬ 
tation and for the rapid disintegration of the practice of inter¬ 
national cooperation that was created through the efforts of a 
host of countries that stand for the protection and strengthening 
of peace. A few years back The Los Angeles Times published an 
article by R. Hunter, the head of Georgetown University’s Euro¬ 
pean studies programs, in which it was noted that when Ronald 
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Reagan pulls out of his pocket a piece of paper with U.S. For¬ 
eign Policy written on it, he has nothing to read. He thus meant 
to say that the Reagan Administration was the most impotent 
and unproductive of all postwar U.S. administrations. 

This view, however, is not universally accepted. The 
Daily Californian, for instance, is of another opinion. It 
contends that Reagan, more than any other President, has left 
his mark on the current, second, Cold War. This Cold War is 
his foreign policy line. Although this war began before Reagan 
came to office, it was his administration that gave it its final 
shape and determined its objectives. It is the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration more than any other administration that clings to a pol¬ 
icy of ensuring for the United States global military and polit¬ 
ical superiority. The danger lies in the excessive growth of in¬ 
ternational tensions, in the refusal to examine problems from a 
somewhat different perspective, not through the prism of con¬ 
frontation, and also in the readiness to take advantage of every 
event in the world for escalating to a new notch the frenzied 
arms race. 

Echoing the immediate goals of the American ruling oligar¬ 
chy, Ronald Reagan has displayed duteous diligence. 

Despite having an inordinate dose of personal ambition, Ronald 
Reagan does not represent anything out of the ordinary either 
for America today or in comparison with his predecessors. In in¬ 
ternational affairs, Reagan policies have nothing new to offer 
and much resemble policies of past administrations. The only 
difference is that they are more primitive and arrogant than 
those at any point in American history. Reagan belongs in the 
category of politicians whose abilities and education figure only 
insignificantly in their rise to power. Reagan was pushed upward 
by a group of the elite, who saw in him nothing more than! 
a cynical demagog, an obedient apostle of big business, a chau¬ 
vinist. Reagan’s way to the top was littered with numerous books 
about him, of which most were apologetic and commissioned by 
one or another corporation. In them, however, too, there are 
certain illuminating remarks and facts, about which even the 
worshippers of the “new Messiah” could not remain silent, in¬ 
sofar as they are widely known. Bill Boyarsky, from The Los An¬ 
geles Times, said of Reagan that he lacked deep intellectual cu¬ 
riosity. Once, at a press conference, he was asked by reporters 
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what books he had been reading. Reagan could not remember 
the title. 1 According to those who know him, Reagan has more 
horses in his stables than books in his library. In 1983, The Wash¬ 
ington Post wrote the following of Reagan: “Many people sense 
the president is a front man, lacking the diligence, experience 
and analytic capacity to understand complex public business. 
Now that vague impression finds unambiguous support.” 2 

After finishing college Ronald Reagan went to work as an an¬ 
nouncer for a local radio station in Iowa, but soon his interest 
was captivated by acting. For more than thirty years, until 1966, 
he pursued a career acting in films, however without ever break¬ 
ing through to success. He acted in hundreds of films, mostly 
cowboy adventures, yet very few could remember them. 

Boyarsky, in his book on Ronald Reagan, relates that the Pres¬ 
ident’s right-wing conservative philosophy was shaped by life in 
the Middle West, where Reagan was born and raised and where 
farmers, cowboys and small businessmen recognized only simple 
answers to the most complex questions. Ronald Reagan, even as 
President, has kept his preference for simple solutions; if he finds 
a suitable word to explain something, he repeats it without end. 
apparently a habit he acquired as an actor, having to repeat his 
lines in film scripts. 3 

Some sources say that at one point in his youth Reagan had 
trouble deciding which political views it would be best for him 
to adopt. But the somber days of McCarthyism put an end to 
his irresolution. He immediately saw that right-wing reactionary 
views had a good future, and without delay, headed up the cam¬ 
paign against “communist” leanings in Hollywood. As the Presi¬ 
dent of the Screen Actors Guild, Reagan found himself in the 
forefront of the battle with the Left, as Nancy Reagan so proudly 
wrote in her autobiography. 4 Reagan’s contemporaries assert that 
at the time Reagan conducted himself as though he was making 
his colleagues pay for his own failures. It was in those days he 
was singled out by big business and the special services as a pro- 


1 Bill Boyarsky. Ronald Reagan. His Life and Rise to the Presidency . 
Random House, New York, 1981, p. 15. 

5 The Washington Post, July 3, 1983. 

’ Bill Boyarsky. Op. cit., pp. 15, 25. 

1 Nancy Reagan, Bill Libby. Nancy. Berkley Books, New York. 1981 * 
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mising figure. Reagan’s ultra-right views became firmly im¬ 
planted when he was host of the General Electric Theater on a 
national network. At this point in his career Reagan became ac¬ 
tive in politics. In 1960 he made 200 speeches to laud Nixon. 1 

In other words, Ronald Reagan, the conservative and spokes¬ 
man for big business, became quickly established on the extreme 
right wing of the Republican Party. In 1964 Reagan was the 
California state campaign manager for ultrareactionary presiden¬ 
tial candidate Barry Goldwater. Sources say that at first the lead¬ 
ers of the Goldwater camp looked askance at Reagan, regard¬ 
ing him as “not quite erudite enough for a national audience.” 2 

After Goldwater’s presidential campaign, unsuccessful though 
it was, Reagan came into his own among the California corpo¬ 
rate Mafia, the members of which became increasingly attracted 
to the actor. His speeches to their liking, the heads of big busi¬ 
ness decided to finance a Reagan bid for the California governor¬ 
ship. Upon becoming governor, Reagan immediately named to 
the highest state posts representatives of leading corporations. A 
certain Holmes Tuttle, a leading businessman from California 
and Ronald Reagan’s “godfather” in big-time politics, recalls that 
Reagan, upon becoming governor, asked his Kitchen Cabinet to 
recommend to him from 35 to 40 candidates for the top slots in 
state bodies. Every one of the individuals recommended to Rea¬ 
gan, with one or two exceptions, was appointed to high posts. 3 

Failing in his bid to become the Republican’s nominee for Pre¬ 
sident in 1976, Reagan spent the next four years piecing together 
a coalition of conservative and reactionary groups which, riding 
on donations from big business, would be able to take power. 
The military-industrial complex and in general big business put 
their trust in Ronald Reagan, and in 1980 made possible his 
victory in the presidential elections. With this began one of the 
most dismal chapters in U.S. history. 

Back in 1965 the current leader of the apostles of nuclear war 
published an autobiography. He called his story My Early Life 

1 Frank Van der Linden. The Real Reagan. What He Believes. What 
He Accomplished. What We Can Expect From Him. William Morrow 
and Company, Inc., New York, 1981, pp. 71, 77. 

! Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

’ Arthur E. Rowse. One Sweet Guy and What He Is Doing to You. 
Consumer News, Inc., Washington, D.C., 1981, p. 6. 
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or Where’s the Rest of Me?, after a line from one of his films. 
In it, the character played by Reagan is in the hos¬ 
pital and pronounces this line after noticing that he 
has no legs. Reagan’s memoirs of his acting career that he 
strives to portray in a better light than was the case fail to do the 
trick. Some say, for example, that of all the superficial roles Rea¬ 
gan played while a film actor his most successful one was as the 
sidekick to a chimpanzee named Bonzo. This film has not heen 
forgotten by the public. Demonstrators in Toronto, Canada, who 
came out to protest Reagan’s militarist policies, carried placards 
admonishing Americans for having chosen the wrong chimpan¬ 
zee. While in Toronto I saw these placards and I cannot say they 
showed respect for the status of the President of a powerful coun¬ 
try. Yet they reflect the public’s irritation over Reagan personal¬ 
ly, who has opted for a policy directed at unleashing war. 1 The 

1 Witnessing the degree of irritation with Reagan in Europe is an ar¬ 
ticle that appeared in the London magazine Punch and based on pub¬ 
lic appearances by Reagan in which his speech abounds in mistakes, slips 
of the tongue and incongruities. I reproduce this article below. 

“Hi, I want to clear up, people always asking me and of course there 
is always. 

“I know that you in Europe, a lot of, well it is not one easy, nobody 
pretended, all kinds of avenues. 

“But I we and Nancy joins, people in Europe require a clarification 
situation and I want to play this one straight down the, only yesterday, 
a tall guy, and I we said, absolutely, I do not dispute, and my brown 
hat; there is a shining city, I know these Russkies. 

“Guadalcanal, or. 

“Put it this, if we have a million big bombs and they have a mil¬ 
lion big, I knocked my water over gee that’s wet, I have a dog and I do 
not want him to die, Europe and my dog, and no more tee vee remem¬ 
ber that global and I mean global. 

“The plain fact, I don’t honestly, my own hair, and what do I see? 
England, winding leafy people, Eiffel Abbey, thatched bobbies, can we 
honestly, or France, a guy in the ironmongery store, a plain old-fashioned 
an apple pie. I know that the Prime Minister Bobby Thatcher, and how 
about Venice? 

“. . .Caspar Haig, all of us, Europe is close to all our, except snails, 
and like Caspar said, all those American troops, in, would we sacrifice, 
apple pie, okay maybe nobody would miss a few, I mean what kind of 
people eat snails, only what, no, I never said that, oh I broke the jug, I 
kind of hit it with my, but no spectacles or contact lenses, and my teeth 
are, another two terms, always provided we can keep America free of, I 
mean of course Europe, too we are all in, Nancy, the dog, the apple pi e , 
I have Mr. Hitler’s signature on this piece of. 
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same goes for Reagan’s autobiography. Arthur Rowse, who wrote 
One Sweet Guy and What He Is Doing to You, uses the exam¬ 
ple of the legless character played by Reagan as a specific sym¬ 
bol. He also argues that the achievement of personal fame has 
always been pivotal in Reagan’s life and determines his current 
behavior as President. Noteworthy is the following fact. In 1948 


“We call them Pershings because Black Jack Pershing (commander of 
U.S. interventionist forces in Mexico, in 1916-1917.— Ed.) was the great¬ 
est goddam general we ever had . .. and is this being taped, 
are wc live, oh; my little children, my little nancy dog, my wife Apple; 
nobody wants war except them stinking, and what I say is, anytime you 
want it, buddy anytime. . . 

“Just a very limited, just a really, you knew very very limited, you 
would hardly, like maybe Venice, Jesus Christ it is sinking anyway, how 
much could it, or gimme the map, what is this Manchester, it’s a dot, a 
dot, did my new jug come yet? 

“No, I didn’t say that, who said that, did you say that, maybe it was 
the dog pie. 

“As of this moment in, ongoing, look at Poland, right now they have 
two million Nancy missiles aimed right at the, we have to have a capabil¬ 
ity-capability, dogs in the Third World. I was just down to the store 
and I like to sit on a barrel and these are people who know horses and 
people, who know horses don’t just know horses they are people who, 
which of us is to say where wisdom comes from, a long day in the saddle 
teaches a, I remember once I was riding this big chestnut barrel, the 
smell of, the wind in, what America is all about, not a snail 
anywhere, that is a cracked jug you dummy, I could catch, I 
could. 

“Trust, that is the name of. 

“A long and happy marriage, a pie, a barrel coming home with Sa¬ 
turday Evening Post in its mouth, nancies roasting on an open, that is 
what Europe is fighting for and I have never said anything of the, what 
I am talking about is, to take a point I made fairly clearly earlier on, and 
the horse, you over there have to trust, it has to be approached rational¬ 
ly, we have thinked about this long and, not of course an intellectual, 
what did they ever do, how many intellectuals rode their dogs up San 
Juan Hill? 

“Europe has to trust, we would not let, there is no question that, we 
are all in, let us look at history, we have a lot to be proud, Sergeant 
York, Errol Flynn, we and Europe, a close-knit, when did we ever stand 
back and let Europe take the brunt of a World War while we stood on 
the touchline waiting to see who would end up the winner before com¬ 
mitting our, except in World War One and World War Two, when cir¬ 
cumstances were rather, when conditions were totally, when the situation 
was somewhat, are there any question you would like to.” (Punch, Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1981.) 
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Reagan’s first wife used as grounds for divorce her husband’s 
spiritual hardness. 1 

The President’s second wife in the already-mentioned panegy¬ 
ric writes of the “chivalrous” conduct of her husband in politi¬ 
cal battles and about how her husband never resorts to unsanc¬ 
tioned methods. Serving as a convincing illustration of this ma¬ 
xim is the 1980 campaign, during which the “chivalry” of the 
Republican candidate was ornamented by the theft of secret cam¬ 
paign documents belonging to the Democratic candidate. As the 
Republican campaign workers were picking the locks of the Dem¬ 
ocrats’ safes, Reagan was amusing Americans with witticisms 
like this one: “Depression is when you’re out of work. A reces¬ 
sion is when your neighbor’s out of work. Recovery is when Car¬ 
ter’s out of work.” 2 

An interesting description of the current U.S. President is con¬ 
tained in the memoirs of Alexander Haig, Caveat. Describing the 
situation in the White House, Haig draws an alarming picture 
of thoughtlessness, irresponsibility, squabbling, and scheming. 
From Haig’s testimony we can conclude that Reagan is a “charm¬ 
ing dullard” who loves to talk about “show business” but not 
about the nation’s business. It is possible that Haig uses his 
book to settle scores, yet at the same time he supports with facts 
his accusations about the incompetence of Ronald Reagan, who 
has become captive of a small group of his closest aides and ad¬ 
visers that keep information from him. Haig also accuses Rea¬ 
gan of not trying to get down to the bottom of problems. 

The U.S. propaganda machine tries to shield President Rea¬ 
gan by lumping all the blame on his political “inexperience” due 
to his acting career. Boyarsky remarks that Reagan “has a rather 
naive view that because he is convincing on television, it proves 
he believes what he says.” 3 Many articles urge that the actions of 
the current administration be accepted with due account for its 
incompetence and inexperience. 

Yet despite the bitter truth of many of the descriptions of Ro¬ 
nald Reagan, the latter cannot be called a novice in politics. In 


1 Bill Boyarsky. Op. cit., p. 72. 

! The Reagan Wit. Edited by Bill Adler with Bill Adler, Jr. Caroline 
House Publishers, Inc., Aurora, Illinois, 1981, p. 87. 

’ Bill Boyarsky. Op. cit., p. 19. 







his youth Reagan worked in local Democratic organizations and 
later worked for the Republicans. He was President of the Screen 
Actors Guild, and served two terms as governor of the largest, 
dynamically developing state (California is the home of some 
of the country’s major military-industrial giants). Finally, the 
long struggle on his way up to the top, to the higher echelons of 
the political hierarchy. In other words, Reagan is not the kind 
of President who does not know what he is doing. He does know, 
if not in detail, then in principle, the strategic aspects of politics. 
What he does he does consciously and for a purpose, being 
well aware of both the nature of what has been contemplated and 
the criminal danger of the means and methods of his policies and 
their objectives. 

At that, all of Ronald Reagan’s actions are steeped in fanati¬ 
cism and personal hatred for socialism and all progressive changes. 
Without denying the influence of Reagan’s personality and 
behavior, it must be emphasized that the real reasons for the 
current tragic levels of American militarism and fanaticism es¬ 
sentially lie in another plane. Fanaticism is a social phenomenon 
originating in the bourgeoisie’s fear of the future. It is well known 
that the logic of fanaticism prefers belief to analysis Fanaticism 
is not at all a morbid hallucination and those afflicted by it are 
not mad. Education is not able to cure this epidemic. Fanatics 
do not hear themselves as others hear them, they do not under¬ 
stand the irony of what they say. Otherwise they would not call 
nuclear missiles “Peacekeepers.” 1 Fanatics are one hundred per¬ 
cent convinced they are correct, which is why they at times be¬ 
have wildly. Yet behind all this lies an unquenchable thirst for 
power, which monopoly capital strives to perpetuate. The entering 
into power of fanatics in the United States is a highly significant 
and alarming phenomenon, for fanaticism, coupled with nuclear 
weapons, could be the cause of an irreversible disaster for all 
humankind. 

At the heart of the present strategy of the U.S. ruling oligar¬ 
chy is the bid on confrontation with the Soviet Union on any 
pretext and on coming out the winner in a nuclear war. The ba¬ 
sis of the U.S. military doctrine for the 1980s, as it was formulat¬ 
ed by American strategists in 1981, consists of “direct confron- 


1 Reagan has referred to MX first-strike missiles as “Peacekeepers.” 
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tation” between tbe United States and the Soviet Union. In the 
context of this strategy, U.S. efforts are directed at impelling West¬ 
ern Europe, Japan and other countries to adopt a system of in¬ 
ternational confrontation in which they will once again -as in 
the first decades after World War If be subordinated to Ameri¬ 
can power. In other words, confrontation and tension are used 
by the United States to control its allies. 

In his bid for power, Reagan called for the beginning of a 
“moral and military rearmament” and for the muzzling of “cy¬ 
nics, pacifists and appeasers.” On coming to power, he gave a 
new lift to the arms race and the incitement of chauvinism. To¬ 
day hundreds of billions of dollars are being spent on arms. The 
militant clique that has taken over the reins of power in Wash¬ 
ington has incandesced the international situation to the melt¬ 
ing point, believing that such a state of affairs is in the best in¬ 
terests of monopoly capital both regionally and globally. 

The deployment of American nuclear missiles in Western Eu¬ 
rope was an irresponsible move that further heightened tensions 
in the world. The buildup of missiles under the Reagan “cru¬ 
sade” campaign can only be called adventurism and recklessness 
that may hold in store unforseeable consequences. The lengthy 
concentrated propaganda campaign, brazen political and econom¬ 
ic pressure, the twisting of arms in the diplomatic realm, de- 
magogy and the open deception not only of entire nations but 
also of a number of allied governments have borne their bitter 
fruits. The Reagan Administration has managed to impel some 
West European countries to deploy on their territories first- 
strike weapons aimed at the Soviet Union and its allies. In agree¬ 
ing to the deployment of U.S. missiles, these nations have put 
their own security at the mercy of the Washington “crusaders” 
over whom they have no control. 

It is clear that the powers that be in Washington have com¬ 
pletely freed themselves from any constraints on their behavior 
in international affairs. In relations with other countries aggres¬ 
siveness and hysterics have become dominant. One gets the im¬ 
pression that the current architects of U.S. foreign policy are 
unaware that international realities are of an objective character 
and are reflected in impartial facts, that they do not pardon ac¬ 
tions coming into conflict with the demands of life. As was re¬ 
marked in the book Building the Peace, history is spotted with the 
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wreckage of policies of leaders and countries whose actions were 
based in illusions and not in realities. 1 And neither emotions 
nor pleasant-sounding cliches for which the current U.S. leader¬ 
ship shows a particular fondness can dismiss reality or bend it 
toward arrogant intransigence. 

To be sure, Ronald Reagan’s anti-Sovietism and anticom¬ 
munism come as no surprise. The current U.S. President has clung 
to this primitive ideology for many years already. He has twice 
faced voters wearing this ideology on his sleeve. His expressed 
enmity for the Soviet people has always been demonstrative, and 
his hysterics are a trait of his personality. Yet behind all this 
one cannot fail to see the determination of U.S. ruling quarters 
to achieve their imperial ambitions. If examined in their entire¬ 
ty, U.S. policies can be seen as embodying the fully realized 
class—economic and political—interests of the dominant powers 
within the country. 

The Reagan Administration’s militarism and bellicose chau¬ 
vinism are a logical and earlier conceived continuation of the 
strategy of American imperialism. The U.S. approach to inter¬ 
national affairs has remained essentially unchanged. Tactics have 
varied, but the arch strategic objective is the same as before: 
world domination by way of victory in a nuclear war. 

Essentially, both Cold Wars started by the United States re¬ 
volved around the idea of creating an “American world.” This fact 
was stated plainly on May 21, 1982 by William Clark, President 
Reagan’s National Security Affairs Assistant. While outlining the 
United States’ strategic objectives, he fixed as their focus the 
promotion of the establishment of an international order on which 
American institutions and principles could lean. Even the un¬ 
scrupulous business-controlled press was not so eager to report the 
frank revelations by Reagan’s spokesman. The press’ reluctance 
was rooted not in ethical considerations but rather in the under¬ 
standing that statements of this type erode American propaganda 
stereotypes about “righteous democracies” and “the Godless” 
which Reagan talked so profusely of. 

If we were to keep track of all actions of the Reagan Admin- 


' See Stanley Hoffmann, Cyrus Vance. Building the Peace: U.S. For¬ 
eign Policy for the Next Decade. Washington, D.C., Center for Nation¬ 
al Policy, 1982. 
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istration, we would clearly notice the erection of an edifice of 
long-term policies bringing back the Cold War, and reviv¬ 
ing messianic hopes of world domination through a buildup of 
militarism and the possible unleashing of a nuclear war. The cur¬ 
rent administration is creating with feverish haste a diverse net¬ 
work of power factors at all levels, is seeking confrontation in 
every direction and starting one conflict after another. 

Reagan has come out openly in support of all fascist and ter¬ 
rorist regimes. The plans for saturating Western Europe with nu¬ 
clear weapons are aimed at further entrenching the American 
occupying regime in this region and turning the European con¬ 
tinent into the prime target of nuclear destruction in the war be¬ 
ing planned by the United States. Militarism, the enhancement 
of subversive operations in socialist and other democratic coun¬ 
tries, economic blackmail, and the heightening of psychological 
warfare—all this serves to create a powerful mechanism for put¬ 
ting pressure on the Soviet Union, the purpose of which is ob¬ 
vious. In other words, under Reagan, the long-standing concepts 
of “world domination” have been supported by practical deeds. 
The global cowboys within Reagan’s inner circle of advisers have 
begun having nocturnal visions. Richard Pipes, for instance, in 
the spring of 1982 announced that the Soviet Union would have 
to choose between changes in its internal system and war. In 
the same vein are threats of possible nuclear first strike. 

Significantly, the malady of Reaganism has spread through 
U.S. domestic and foreign policies in direct response of the most 
reactionary elements within the U.S. ruling quarters to detente 
and its achievements. Incidentally, the last major success of the 
extreme Right was in 1964, when Republican candidate Barry 
Goldwater captured 27 million votes in presidential elections that 
took place after positive, albeit limited, innovations in Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy introduced by President John Kennedy m 
1962-1963. These innovations greatly alarmed the country’s right- 
wing forces. 

The period of international detente was the result of many 
factors: the active peace-loving policies of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries; the changed world power balance that 
was not in favor of the U.S. and which came, in particular, as a 
result of the anticolonial revolutions and the rallying of the 
Third World around the banner of anti-imperialism; and the en- 






hanced influence of sober-minded antiwar forces as a reaction 
against U.S. militarization. The further development of these 
processes led to the reduction of American influence, the gradual 
decline of the economic effect derived from the policy of neoco¬ 
lonialism, an increase in the number of countries outside the 
American orbit and greater economic and political independence 
of U.S. military allies. Such a course of events could not please 
the ruling quarters of the United States, that claimant for world 
domination. 

It could not please them namely because detente, in unceasing¬ 
ly moving to the forefront of world politics the task of develop¬ 
ing constructive international cooperation in the name of the 
future, with extreme clearness laid bare a simple truth: imperial¬ 
ism has nothing to offer nations. Its primary and sole interest is 
profits at any cost. But what the broad masses of the working peo¬ 
ple are interested in are peace, a decent standard of living, ma¬ 
terial, political and spiritual conditions to ensure the development 
and selfless contribution of all, the rational use of the world’s 
riches in the interests of everyone and the preservation of life 
on earth. However, imperialism is either indifferent to all this or 
hostile. 

Symbolically, militarism, above all American, is putting in¬ 
creasing emphasis on the creation, deployment and practical use 
of all kinds of weapons of mass destruction, whether nuclear, chem¬ 
ical, bacteriological or conventional. Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
disappeared in the flames of the atomic bomb. Korea was sprayed 
with napalm and infested with insects and various substances bear¬ 
ing plague and cholera germs and other epidemic diseases. In 
Vietnam to napalm and conventional bombs (during U.S. in¬ 
tervention in Vietnam the Americans dropped more bombs on 
Vietnamese soil than were dropped in Europe during the entire 
World War II) were added the latest chemical substances. The 
aggressor sought to destroy not only the people of Vietnam but 
also all vegetation and animal life in the country. In Lebanon 
U.S. forces used the latest types of bombs and explosive devices. 
Whereas Japan and Vietnam became the first countries in the 
world where, according to an international body of experts, the 
genetic code of the population has been seriously damaged by 
American atomic and chemical bombings, a new type of ge¬ 
nocide has now been invented—children’s toys made from explo- 
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sives or stuffed with them. Such toys have been found throughout 
Lebanon. 

The turn toward an unrestrained arms race and war is a fact. 
The current American administration is trying to revive impe¬ 
rialist ideas from the 1920s about isolating the Soviet Union and 
surrounding it with a ring of hostile countries. Today this idea 
also includes a ring of nuclear missile bases. The administration 
has brought into daily use the language of blackmail and threat, 
has legalized the dirty, provocative deeds of its subversive organs 
and is stricken with the old illness of “crusades.” The U.S. 
President has ripped up almost all agreements earlier achieved 
with the Soviet Union and broken off talks on vital problems 
in international affairs. 

Moreover, the Reagan Administration has, in essence, wrecked 
the accords and legal and political obligations forming the bases 
of arms limitation and arms reduction, especially as regards 
nuclear weapons, and the prospective transition to real steps to¬ 
ward disarmament. This process, which took shape over the 
course of almost two decades within the framework of bilateral 
and multilateral joint efforts of nations, was at first eroded by 
Washington and then replaced by a new round of the arms race, 
unprecedented in scale. 

Without bothering to think things through, Reagan has as¬ 
serted that “the Soviet Union underlies all the unrest that is 
going on” 1 and is an “evil empire.” 2 He is prepared to risk 
everything for the sake of war but nothing for the sake of peace. 

Reagan’s presidency has been marked by the adoption and 
implementation of a broad-ranging strategic program for the 
1980s designed to speed up the deployment of new strategic 
offensive weapons systems like the MX and Minuteman inter¬ 
continental ballistic missiles, the Trident nuclear-powered mis¬ 
sile submarines, the B-1B and Stealth strategic bombers, multi¬ 
purpose space shuttles, and land-, air- and sea-based long-range 
cruise missiles. Between 1981 and 1983 alone more than $640 
billion were spent for military purposes. In 1984 U.S. military 
expenditures topped the $260 billion mark, and between 1985 
and 1989 $2 trillion more are to be spent, or almost as much 











1 New York Times Magazine, November 16, 1980. 
* U.S. News & World Report, March 21, 1983. 
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as was spent by the United States for these ends over the last 
35 years. Billions upon billions of dollars have been thrown to 
the wind, and vast amounts of the country’s raw materials, 
energy resources and a large part of its industrial capacity have 
been subordinated to military aims. It has been calculated that 
already today the Pentagon takes $250 a month from each Amer¬ 
ican family; in five years the sum will be $450. 

The United States, having signed the SALT-2 Treaty in June 
1979, refused to ratify it. In order to justify the refusal all kinds 
of pretexts were invented and clamorous propaganda campaigns 
were unwound. Most crude and multi-purpose was the campaign 
against Afghanistan orchestrated by American advocates of psy¬ 
chological warfare and by American special services. Underlying 
the campaign were not democracy and freedom, as was main¬ 
tained. Such ideals have never touched the American ruling 
elite. This entire show of protest was conceived solely for the 
purpose of covering up new U.S. militarist action aimed against 
the socialist world and the entire world community with an eye 
to achieving world domination for itself. 

It was right at this time that the U.S. had to a) wring consent 
from West Europeans for deploying on their territory first- 
strike nuclear missiles, which created a direct threat to the 
security of the Soviet Union and strengthened U.S. control over 
Western Europe; b) conceal efforts to establish possible military 
cooperation with China on an anti-Soviet basis; c) refuse to 
ratify the strategic arms limitation treaty with the Soviet Union 
(SALT-2); d) justify the beefing up of military power in the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean designed to blackmail the coun¬ 
tries in this region; e) ensure a larger military budget within 
the country in order to satisfy the demands of the military-in¬ 
dustrial oligarchy; f) make up for past failures of U.S. policy, 
since the United States had failed in its efforts to transfer its 
military bases and electronic intelligence-gathering gear from 
Iran, from where it was expelled branded with shame, to Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

By beginning the deployment in Western Europe of Pershing 
ballistic missiles and long-range cruise missiles, the U.S. broke 
up the Soviet-American nuclear arms talks that were being held 
in Geneva. Natural doubts as to what aims are being pursued 
are created by the attitude of the American side, especially the 
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Reagan Administration, to the treaties on underground nuclear 
weapons tests (1974) and on underground nuclear explosions 
for peaceful purposes (1976). Washington has had some ten 
years to ratify these treaties but has not yet done so. Moreover, 
on numerous occasions the American side has violated the estab¬ 
lished yield limits during nuclear weapons tests. Admittedly, 
Washington has announced that it intends to observe the estab¬ 
lished limit of 150 kilotons. Comparing such statements with 
hard facts, however, more than illustrates the American ruling 
quarters’ real goals. Washington also evades talks with the So¬ 
viet Union on the banning of chemical weapons and the de¬ 
stroying of the existing stockpiles. It is the United States that 
has been blocking such an agreement on a multilateral basis. 
The White House has also failed to respond to a pro¬ 
posal made by the Warsaw Treaty member states in late 
1983 to ban chemical weapons from the European 
continent. 

It is well known that at the junction of the 1970s and the 
1980s the United States declined to hold talks or broke off those 
already under way on a wide range of issues concerning the 
limitation and reduction of arms and military activity. It did 
not respond positively to a single one of the numerous Soviet 
initiatives aimed at achieving these goals. 

Finally, in total contradiction to the obligations ensuing from 
Washington’s signing of the Final Act of the European Con¬ 
ference, the United States has virtually remained inactive in 
efforts to reduce the military stalemate on the continent and 
work toward disarmament. On the contrary, it has done every¬ 
thing it could to sharply heighten the military danger in Europe 
and deploy first-strike missiles there. 

Once again the standard propaganda methods for concealing 
the nuclear madness in Europe are being tried out. Proclaiming 
a campaign against socialism as a social system, launching a 
nuclear buildup program in order to be able to blackmail the 
Soviet Union and ruining not only the possibility of reaching 
an agreement at the talks on medium-range nuclear arms in 
Europe, but the talks themselves, Washington began to unfold 
another of its propaganda shows. In essence everything remains 
unchanged. The United States has not made a single proposal 
indicating a policy change. 
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Today the American cowboy, who indiscriminately shoots 
from the hip, is not only an idol of sorts but also a political 
symbol. The bad part is that the American leadership has once 
again reverted to “simple solution of complex issues,” asserting 
that only force is capable of ensuring “national interests.” What 
is even worse, the ruling elite in America is unable to adapt 
to the changing world. In its sleep it sees shimmerings of the 
long-awaited “American age.” 

Yet as bitter as it may be to the daydreamers, the dream 
of the “American age” was not fated to come true. Facing 
up to this fact is proving to be painfully difficult. If the imperial 
ambitions of American imperialism have been illusive in the 
past, they are even more so today when the new power balance 
in the world excludes the domination of the United States. The 
reliance on military power as a means of achieving world hege¬ 
mony reflects nothing more than the recklessness and nearsight¬ 
edness of current American politicians and the perilous ossifica¬ 
tion of their thinking. 

In America, in the early 1980s, chauvinism was given wide 
vent. Kindled from above, chauvinism blinded many Americans, 
who were confused by the massive propaganda campaign. They 
were steered off course so far that around 75 percent of Ame¬ 
ricans initially supported the bloody occupation of the tiny 
island state of Grenada. And The Wall Street Journal, the 
mouthpiece of big business, issued a warning in the style of 
American hardliners: it is interesting who will dare to declare 
publicly that the use of American might was an error. If no 
one will say that the events in Grenada were a mistake, then 
why must a different standard apply in other Latin American 
countries and in the rest of the world? 

So, next in line are the other Latin American countries, and 
then the rest of the world. 

Under the Reagan Administration, the United States virtual¬ 
ly sent an open challenge to all nations of the world and an¬ 
nounced by its actions that it would not be guided by centuries- 
old traditions governing the interaction of states, or even by 
political and legal obligations assumed by the United States 
in signing treaties and agreements. 

This policy, however, represents nothing new; it has a rather 
long history and deep political, ideological, socio-economic, as 
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well as psychological roots. While the battles of World War II 
were still being fought the United States began to depart from 
the principles underlying the cooperation of the members of 
the anti-Hitler coalition agreed on at the start of the war. Later 
these principles were totally abandoned by the LhS. ruling elite, 
being replaced by the Cold War. Each time the United States 
saw an opportunity to engineer a coup d’etat in another country 
that would be to its benefit, unleash economic or military ag¬ 
gression against a newly free nation or orchestrate various sub¬ 
versive acts, it never hesitated on account of moral or legal 
grounds. Plenty of cases could be cited to illustrate this point. 

Yet there are still those in the U.S. for whom even this may 
seem not enough. The journal National Defense, for example, 
on whose board of trustees sit the leading manufacturers of 
death, in the summer of 1983 published an article by former 
military intelligence staff members William Kennedy and S. Mi¬ 
chael de Gyurky. Called “Alternative Strategy for the 80s,” the 
article spells out a plan for invading Siberia from bases in 
Alaska, Japan, South Korea and the Philippines. According to 
the plan, the United States would begin the invasion with a 
nuclear strike. The authors state: “The power of a ‘first strike’ 
is evident from the results of our use of nuclear weapons against 
Japan. . . No amount of rhetoric can change the fact that the 
first use of nuclear weapons offers the possibility of paralyzing 
if not obliterating an opponent, while ‘mutual suicide’ remains, 
and hopefully will remain, an unproven assumption.” In con¬ 
nection with this the journal urges the production and deploy¬ 
ment of MX and Trident D5 missiles together with other first- 
strike weapons. The authors confirm the fact that 
Reagan has already adopted parts of this strategy, an¬ 
nouncing plans for stationing F-16 fighter-bomber squadrons 
in Northern Japan and basing a carrier battle group at U.S. 
Pacific coast ports. 1 

But that is not all. William Kennedy and de Gyurky demand 
the speedy buildup of U.S. Armed Forces in the Northern Pa¬ 
cific, spearheaded against Siberia, with the participation of most 
of the Navy’s 600 warships (Secretary of the Navy John Lehman 


1 National Defense. Journal of the American Defense Preparedness 
Association. Vol- LXVIII, No. 389, July-Aujust 1983. 
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has called for the creation of a 600-ship Navy), a force of 6-8 
aircraft carriers, heavy bombers stationed in Alaska and a large 
contingent of Marines. They suggest complementing this by a 
deployment in the Western Aleutians of Pershing-2 and cruise 
missiles in order to enter a nuclear aspect into the plans for at¬ 
tacking the Soviet Union. The plan calls for using Japanese 
troops stationed on Hokkaido. The journal illustrates the article 
with a map of possible targets in the eastern part of the U.S.S.R. 
Much attention is given to areas over which a South Korean 
airliner flew in September 1983 while on a spy mission for U.S. 
intelligence agencies. The article is also accompanied by a list 
of the military hardware that the Americans would need to 
carry off the invasion. The authors are totally enthusiastic 
about their plan and are utterly cynical at that. They 
write that the vast Siberian spaces, which contain the 
mammoth untapped natural resources of the USSR, invite the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons. 

On March 1, 1982, under total secrecy, the U.S. began the 
largest team exercises ever held in the last thirty years. Dubbed 
Ivy League, they involved putting on alert U.S. forces all over 
the world. Former U.S. Secretary of State William Rogers 
played Ronald Reagan, and former CIA director Richard 
Helms stood in for Vice-President Bush. 

The Ivy League scenario closely resembles the exercises of 
American propagandists from Collier’s magazine. The Pentagon 
proceeded from the aggression of the Soviet Union and its allies 
in Asia and Europe, their initial successes on the battlefield, 
and escalatory nuclear exchanges “culminating in a major stra¬ 
tegic nuclear exchange,” after which the United States would 
still have the capability of conducting warfare and carrying out 
new strikes. 1 Commenting on the results of Ivy League, Pre¬ 
sident Reagan said it would be possible to “win” a nuclear war. 
This conclusion by Reagan raised fears that “if the administra¬ 
tion thought a nuclear war was winnable, they might try it.” 2 

Generals who played in Ivy League concluded that the mil¬ 
itary should seek approval of the C 3 I program. Costing in the 


1 See P. Pringle, W. Arkin. The Secret US Plan for Nuclear War, 
p. 35. 

* Ibid., p. 40. 
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neighborhood of $30 billion, it covered a vast system of early 
warning satellites, radars, computers, and underground and air 
communication centers. The secrecy of the program is clearly 
witnessed by the State Department’s report on it to Congress 
in 1981, which was peppered with deletions: “[Deleted] cur¬ 
rently consists of [deleted] satellite; two [deleted] satellites; 
a [deleted] for [deleted] and the [deleted] satellites; and a 
[deleted] which provides a [deleted] for the [deleted].” 1 

Supporters of Reagan policies received all this with satisfac¬ 
tion bordering on enthusiasm. The following characterizes rather 
well their reaction: “Here, finally, was a team not afraid to tell 
the world the cold, hard facts of nuclear war policy.” They 
were saying what no one else had dared to mention for decades. 
Under Reagan “there was to be no more pussyfooting around 
pretending that the United States did not have a plan to blow 
the Soviet Union off the edge of the earth”; no more of the 
elegant, liberal, intellectual analyses of deterrence by “decent” 
and “sensible” men trying to craft the concept of nuclear deter¬ 
rence into something universally acceptable, even “humane,” 
no more talk of sparing cities and only targeting the enemy’s 
“war making facilities.” The Reagan Administration invoked no 
such “nuclear niceties”; they had come to the point where de¬ 
struction of everything that had been targeted before—and 
more—-was necessary to deter the Russians. “We must also be 
prepared to carry the battle to our adversary’s homeland. We 
must not fear war,” said Under-Secretary of Defense James 
Wade. 2 

But it is not only the Soviet Union that is the target of Amer¬ 
ican blackmail and threats. The United States conducts itself 
quite unceremoniously even in regard to its own allies. Its be¬ 
havior is indecent in respect also to international organizations 
when the latter refuse to toe the line of American authorities. 
This is especially applicable to U.S. relations with the United 
Nations, the most representative international body of our time. 

The United Nations, created immediately after the defeat 
of fascism, was called on, as was set down in its Charter, “to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge of war.” Today 


1 P. Pringle, W. Arkin. Op. cit., p. 96. 
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it is rightly seen as pivotal in the framework of international 
organizations. A number of times it has demonstrated that it 
can be effective, and this inspires the peoples of the world with 
hope that the United Nations has the power to play a key role 
in ridding humankind of the horrors of nuclear war. 

In looking back to the days when the United Nations 
was being founded, it would be in order to recall the 
intense battle that was waged over the U.N. Charter’s underly¬ 
ing principles. The roots of two fundamentally opposed policies 
which can be seen in broad relief today were clearly visible 
even then. While the foundations of the United Nations were 
being laid, the United States tried to transform it into an orga¬ 
nization that would serve the far-reaching global interests of 
American imperialism. Pages of documents and stenographic 
notes of conversations attest to the lengthy and at times gruelling 
and complex work performed by Soviet diplomats at various in¬ 
ternational conferences in elaborating the U.N. Charter, partic¬ 
ularly at the conference in San Francisco. 

As a result of intense efforts the foundations were laid of a 
new international organization—the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions was adopted on June 26, 1945. In it for the first time in 
history were incorporated truly democratic principles of equi¬ 
table international cooperation. Such principles include the sover¬ 
eign equality of all U.N. members, noninterference in the 
internal affairs of other states, equal rights and self-determina¬ 
tion of peoples, and respect for human rights. The Charter also 
proclaimed as an important task the execution of broad interna¬ 
tional cooperation as a means of solving pressing economic and 
social problems. 

The noble striving to cooperate in order to ensure peace and 
security, proclaimed Andrei Gromyko, who signed the Charter 
on behalf of the Soviet Union, cannot fail to find support 
among “the united nations, both big and small, that will be 
members of an international security organization, an organiza¬ 
tion that will be based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all newly free nations and bear the overall responsibility for 
preserving peace.” 1 The U.N. Charter is indisputably one of 
the most remarkable of all international documents. It became 


1 Izvestia, Ausrust 23. 1944. 
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a charter of peaceful coexistence. The provisions and principles 
embodied in it form the foundation of the entire system of 
modern international law. 

As for the United States, throughout the postwar period it 
has without a doubt blatantly flouted the international obliga¬ 
tions it has put its signature to as well as the underlying prin¬ 
ciples of the United Nations. The entire world today sees that 
such a policy has reached its peak. “The aggressiveness of ultra- 
reactionary forces headed by U.S. imperialism has sharply in¬ 
tensified,” it was noted at the Plenary Meeting of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU held in June 1983. “Attempts are being 
made to reverse development at any cost. To be sure, such 
a policy will not bring the imperialists success, but 
because of its adventurism it is extremely dangerous for 
humankind.” 

The present architects of American foreign policy ignore the 
fact that in the long history of humankind there have already 
been plenty of adventurists and demagogs whose foreign policy 
decisions were based not on realities but on their own disposi¬ 
tion and illusions. They have all ended ignominiously. Drawing 
lessons from history, it is therefore understandable why today 
neither feigned emotions nor demagogy, which those in Wa¬ 
shington are so fond of, will help the American Administration 
remake the world arbitrarily. 

Even several U.S. senators have been forced to acknowledge 
that the United States, by cynically flouting the norms of inter¬ 
national law, cares less about norms of conduct in the interna¬ 
tional arena than about translating into life what the American 
President views as proper. 1 If we add to this the opinion expressed 
in The Boston Globe about the lingering scepticism over 
Reagan’s abilities to resolve the complex foreign and domestic 
challenges confronting the nation, we see a dreary picture of 
what the world will have to face in the coming years. 

U.S. policy cynically flouts the objectives for preserving peace 
set down in the U.N. Charter and the obligations taken on by 
all U.N. members “to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbors, and to unite our 
strength to maintain international peace and security.” Flagrantly 

1 The New York Times , October 28, 30, November 1, 1983. 





violating; the aims and principles of the United Nations, the 
United States unleashed an arms race unprecedented in scope. 
It has unceremoniously proclaimed as regions of its imperial 
interests large areas of the globe where dozens of sovereign states 
are situated; it is building new military bases on the territory 
of other countries; it conducts out-and-out interference in the 
internal affairs of other nations and peoples, and incites enmity 
and confrontation. 

As far as the United Nations is concerned, the United States 
seeks to erase the modest though useful experience of this orga¬ 
nization during detente in restraining the arms race, and boycott 
all constructive initiatives in this sphere. At the 37th U.N. Gen¬ 
eral Assembly the American delegation voted against 18 dis¬ 
armament resolutions which were approved by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority, and, in particular, against resolutions calling for 
the immediate start-up of talks on the nondeployment of 
nuclear weapons in countries which now have no nuclear weap¬ 
ons, the freezing of nuclear arms, the banning of neutron weap¬ 
ons, the beginning of talks on a comprehensive nuclear weapons 
test ban and, as a first step, the introduction of a moratorium 
on nuclear explosions, the banning of chemical weapons and 
within the framework of a U.N.-sponsored disarmament cam¬ 
paign the collection of signatures in support of measures to 
prevent nuclear war, etc. 

The Soviet initiatives at the 38th U.N. General Assembly 
were received by the U.S. with enmity and apprehension. Pro¬ 
ceeding from a sober analysis of the world situation the Soviet 
Union proposed that this session, through a special declaration, 
“Condemnation of Nuclear War,” resolutely, unconditionally 
and for all time censure nuclear war as the most monstrous 
crime, as a violation of the foremost human right—the right 
to life; that the U.N. member-states proclaim as criminal acts 
the formulation, propounding, dissemination and propaganda 
of political and military doctrines and concepts intended to pro¬ 
vide “legitimacy” to the first use of nuclear weapons and in 
general to justify the “admissibility” of unleashing nu¬ 
clear war. An overwhelming majority voted for the Soviet 
initiative. 

For the very same purposes -to reduce the danger of nuclear 
war another Soviet proposal was submitted at the 38th U.N. 
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General Assembly. This one urged the freezing of nuclear arms. 
It was supported by an overwhelming majority of countries. 
In addition, the Soviet Union put on the agenda of the 38th 
U.N. General Assembly the issue of prohibiting the use of force 
in outer space and from outer space with regard to the Earth, 
and put forth for consideration the draft of a pertinent treaty. 
The Soviet Union also assumed the obligation not to be the 
first to deploy anti-satellite weapons in outer space as long as 
other nations, including the United States, refrained from do¬ 
ing so. 

These proposals comprise but part of the initiatives which 
the Soviet Union introduced at the United Nations in the early 
1980s. In the package of initiatives put forth by the Soviet 
Union are a declaration, adopted by the U.N., on averting a 
nuclear catastrophe, the Soviet Union’s unilateral pledge not 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons, and proposals on the pre¬ 
vention of an arms race in outer space, ceasing nuclear weapons 
tests and the non-use of force in international relations. 

The Soviet initiatives, designed to bring about a radical 
improvement in the international climate, invariably receive 
broad international response and support from an overwhelming 
majority of U.N. member-states and the world community. And 
just as invariably they meet with concealed and unconcealed 
resistance on the part of official Washington. 

Having high-handedly taken on the role of the arbiter of 
the destiny of nations, the present architects of U.S. foreign 
policy unabashedly defy U.S. international obligations, the obli¬ 
gations of a country on whose territory the United Nations 
headquarters is located. The question naturally arises as to 
whether the United States is at all suitable to be the host coun¬ 
try of such an important organization. It is high time that the 
American leadership understood that the United Nations is not 
one of New York’s poor relatives but an international organiza¬ 
tion of equitable states of which the United States is but one 
among 158 sovereign nations, and not a policeman. 

In recent years there has been increasingly frequent talk across 
the ocean that the United Nations’ role in world politics has 
subsided and disappointment has been expressed concerning the 
“upsetting of the balance,” etc. To be sure, the United Nations 
has not realized all its possibilities, but it is not this that the 
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American politicians are concerned about. What irks them is 
the loss of their dominating positions, the collapse of the “voting 
machine”—a Cold War weapon of U.S. diplomacy, and the 
emergence within the U.N. membership of an influential anti¬ 
imperialist and anticolonial nucleus. 

The will and determination of the international community 
has many times restrained the aggressive aspirations of American 
imperialism. The world today would be in an even more dan¬ 
gerous situation if it were not for the positive role which the 
United Nations has been playing in unison with the peace-loving 
forces. This explains the unceremonious attempts of the U.S. 
leadership to blackmail this organization of the international 
community and force its will upon it. However, the political 
campaign against the United Nations is, in essence, evidence of 
impotency. In our day and age it is difficult to remain for long 
out of tune with the wishes of the peoples. If the present Amer¬ 
ican apostles of war place their narrow interests higher than 
those of humankind in general they will thereby be pitting 
themselves against the entire world community. 

It is not the United Nations that should adapt to the egois¬ 
tical aims of the United States, but the ruling elite of this 
country that ought to stop and think about the moral and 
political isolation which could ultimately result from its adven¬ 
turous course. This was convincingly demonstrated at the 38th 
U.N. General Assembly, during which the United States found 
itself in virtually total isolation. Its policies were condemned 
even by some leading countries of the West, America’s N.A.T.O. 
allies, which expressed profound indignation over the U.S. crim¬ 
inal aggression against Grenada. 

In this century humankind has sought more than once deliv¬ 
erance from wars by way of bringing together the world com¬ 
munity in an international organization whose aim is to ensure 
the peace and security of nations. The League of Nations was 
unable to fulfill its mission; Nazi Germany and its allies unleashed 
World War II. This was facilitated to no small measure 
by other leading imperialist powers, who hoped that the Nazi 
war machine would wreak destruction only upon the Soviet 
Union. Their blunder was most apparent and proved to be 
fatal: those who pandered to the Nazis themselves became 
victims of bloody aggression. Such is the cruel and unforgettable 
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lesson of history, such is the payment for pursuing policies based 
on illusions and self-delusion. 

Reactionary forces, however, are not fated to halt the course 
of history. When the United Nations Charter came into force 
on October 24, 1945 it had gathered the signatures of 50 states. 
Since that time the world has witnessed radical socio-economic 
and political changes. The socialist community of states estab¬ 
lished itself and strengthened, and the colonial system collapsed. 
Even in N.A.T.O. countries many statesmen and public leaders 
reject war as a means of foreign policy, as a means of resolving 
international disputes. Today the flags of 158 member-states 
fly from the flagpoles of the United Nations headquarters on 
East River in New York. As we see, the international com¬ 
munity does have the possibility to avert the threat of a nuclear 
apocalypse. 

The acuteness of this task is determined today by the dan¬ 
gerous militaristic course which the United States pursues in 
the international arena. To look the truth in the eye is much 
more useful than to entertain an illusion thinking that every¬ 
thing will come out well in the end. Events might take a ca¬ 
tastrophic turn if the peace-loving nations through shared 
determination do not prevent the alarming development of the 
international situation. The foul atmosphere of the American 
military preparations prevents people from living and breathing 
freely and from building their future. No one wants to die— 
this is most natural for every human being. This is how it has 
always been, and this is how it is now. But in order to rid 1 
humankind of the menace of nuclear destruction the scope and 
level of the American military threat must be accurately esti¬ 
mated. 

Today the focus of the peace struggle is in Europe. It was 
in Europe that two world wars erupted. It is also Western 
Europe that the current American leadership has made its 
nuclear hostage and intends to make the first victim of a new 
world war. That is why the Soviet position, aimed primarily 
at freeing Europe of nuclear weapons, has been met with such 
frenzied resistance on the part of the American apostles of 
nuclear war. The plans of the Washington Administration do 
not include the search for mutually acceptable solutions. What 
increasingly worries the world community is that the American 
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adventurists have stepped up efforts to realize their militaristic 
aims everywhere- -in Europe, Asia, Latin America and the 
Middle East—using whatever means available. They lie, incite 
fear and maneuver; one day they put on the coat of a dove 
in front of their allies and the next they play their hand at 
blackmail; they deliberately put forth unacceptable proposals— 
in short, they will go to any lengths to avoid serious disarma¬ 
ment talks. 

The situation that has emerged in the world is dangerous, 
but humankind cannot help but believe in a brighter future. 
We children of the 20th century possess a vast store of exper¬ 
ience and advanced scientific thinking and can realistically 
resolve even the most complex global problems. 

People around the world understand with increasing clear¬ 
ness that today the planet is not a one-actor theater and that 
nuclear war is not a cowboy movie. Today everyone must 
answer for the future. The struggle for peace on earth is the 
noblest deed of the moment, sanctified by a most humane idea. 
Our earth cannot be divided into two planets and it is peace 
and peace alone, a peace without wars and the fear of nuclear 
destruction that can guarantee the continuation of the human 
race and its prosperity. 

The world community has the right to demand from the 
United States a change toward the realities of world develop¬ 
ment, respect for the world community and its opinions and the 
international laws and norms of conduct accepted by it. Today 
it is impossible not to hear the ardent appeal sounded in the 
book Stop Nuclear War! Helen Caldicott writes in the foreword 
to this book: “We must work like mad to make sure that all 
the children of the world survive. Nothing else really matters. 
It doesn’t matter if we make sure our children clean their teeth 
or if we give them good food, if in fact they won’t survive 
the next twenty years.” 1 

In the present atmosphere of chauvinism and militarism in 
the United States it is not easy for sober voices to break through. 
The more so that their influence is still not great. But one 
thing is indisputable: the speeches against the Reagan Admin- 

1 David P. Barash, Judith Eve Lipton. Stop Nuclear War! Handbook. 
Foreword by Helen Caldicott. Grove Press, Inc., New York, 1982, p. 10. 
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istration and its policies are becoming increasingly strident. 
American publicist Ronald Steel, for example, writes of “a mi¬ 
litarized Administration, obsessed with force and more than 
a little trigger-happy.” He goes on to say that “in his obsession 
with military force, Ronald Reagan has never understood that 
being a great power is a responsibility. It is not merely an op¬ 
portunity to twist arms. It means understanding that force has 
its limits, that national prestige can be dissipated on unworthy 
causes, that not every interest is a ‘vital’ one. His Administra¬ 
tion still has not grown up, and at this point probably never 
will.” 1 

Later Joseph Kraft wrote in The Washington Post that “the 
administration has been so indiscriminate in flexing its muscles 
that its assertions of strength no longer command respect with 
either foes or friends. The fact is that the Reagan administra¬ 
tion has woefully overplayed its hand. . . A general reassessment 
... is required.” He demands that global strategies be sweep- 
ingly reassessed, but what is doubtful is “whether Reagan will 
ever have the acumen to recognize the realities.” 2 

The present militarist and chauvinist policies of the United 
States demand heightened vigilance. Mad craving for profits, 
dollar madness and the delirium about world domination should 
not be allowed to dance a danse macabre, to prevail in the life of 
humankind. 

The question naturally arises as to why, given the ample evi¬ 
dence of the danger posed by Reagan policies to the American 
people, are some people in the United States still indifferent to 
the country’s militarization, to the creation of the nightmare of 
universal fear, to threats by U.S. leaders to destroy other coun¬ 
tries, and unleash a nuclear war. The answer can be found in 
the profound amorality of a system built upon delusion, a hectic 
ladder to success, the greed of some and the suffering of others 
who fail in the game. People in the United States are not the 
least bit concerned about what is happening around them. They 
are absorbed by their cares that revolve around the question of 
dollars, that in the hierarchy of values occupy a much higher 


1 The New York Times, October 30, 1983. 
1 The Washington Post, May 20, 1984. 
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place than peace, universal—and not just American prosperity, 
and enduring values and hopes. 

To be sure, it would be a grave mistake to underestimate the 
danger posed by the foreign-policy adventurism of Reagan & 
Co. But there are no grounds for overestimating it. There 
are forces—both within the United States and beyond 
its borders—who understand that the policies of militarism, war 
and fascism are historically without prospects, who are full of 
determination to oppose these policies, and who possess for this 
sufficient material and political possibilities. 














CHAPTER ELEVEN 


POWER AND IMPOTENCE 


American writer Jack London is famous for his penetrating 
lyrical stories, his exquisite lines acclaiming man’s courage, his 
pride and love of life and detestation of any injustice. The times 
of the “gold fever,” Klondike, the austere Yukon come to life 
in his books, demonstrating not only the tragic interweaving of 
human fates but also the mass insanity produced by the glitter 
of gold, the hectic striving for wealth and power. Possibly, it 
was this personal awareness of the process of the degradation 
of human morals that made the writer see the entire danger of 
social development based on the cult of money and power. A 
half century back this penetrating vision of Jack London found 
its reflection in his fantastic novel The Iron Heel. In it he showed 
how power in the United States was seized by a secret al¬ 
liance of millionaires. The establishment of a totalitarian regime 
by a despotic group of the rich was accompanied by terror, 
violence and bloody repressions. 

Reality transcended conjecture, turned out to be richer than 
the author’s imagination. In Europe the “iron heel” has already 
snuffed out almost 50 million human lives, and in the United 
States the ruling oligarchy is preparing to destroy all of human¬ 
kind. Suffering from the incurable illness of historical blindness, 
the ruling circles of modern imperialism are determinedly and 
purposively encouraging the galvanization of fascism, particu¬ 
larly in the United States, and are trying to unify all right-wing 
forces around slogans of extreme reaction. The fervent incite¬ 
ment of chauvinism and the upsurge of militarism in the United 
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States- -this refuge for reaction—have created in the world ma¬ 
ximum tension fraught with nuclear catastrophe. 

Over the entire postwar years the bourgeois media, political 
science and the social sciences as a whole have lent their ser¬ 
vices to the ominous program of American imperialism. As all 
life in the United States, including economic and political in¬ 
stitutions, moved to the right, the means of ideological struggle, 
including political science, have become increasingly reactionary. 
Political science tossed out onto the “market of ideas” 
dozens of doctrines serving specific military-strategic objec¬ 
tives of the ruling circles and their “executive commit¬ 
tee”—the government. 

But the “go right” process in politics was not single-track. 
Right and ultra-right forces had to and still have to overcome 
the resistance of those forces which prefer a realistic appraisal of 
events in the world, which believe it is not war and confronta¬ 
tion but peace and cooperation that are in the “national interest” 
of the United States. Similar moods are reflected in political 
science, too. Their influence in the American totalitarian state 
should not be exaggerated, yet they are of interest because of 
their critical essence, influence on public opinion, and focus on 
issues which have caused the most violent confrontation between 
the two main trends in politics -one relatively realistic, the 
other utrabellicose. 

As has already been said, the continuous generator of tension 
in the postwar world is American imperialism. To the U.S. rul¬ 
ing circles, the postwar international situation seemed the most 
appropriate ever for establishing a “new world order.” Realiz¬ 
ing that a policy of war requires the incitement of chauvinism 
at home, the monopoly propaganda machine made every effort 
to foster hysteria and political inquisition. Morton Gordon and 
Kenneth Vines remarked, “newspapers talk of preventive war, 
an American airman publicly advocates the atomic bombing of 
Russia, and an American general writes in his diary: ‘War! As 
soon as possible! Now!’ 1,1 

U.S. alliance with the Soviet Union in the war against Nazi 
Germany left a noticeable imprint in the minds of Americans. 


Morton Gordon, Kenneth N. Vines. Theory and Practice of Ameri¬ 
can Foreign Policy. Crowell, N.Y., 1955, p. 513, 
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To change the ideological climate, Joseph McCarthy and his 
fascist methods of “witch hunting” were needed. McCarthy’s 
inquisition instilled the order needed by the monopolies. Public 
activity tailed off sharply. Criticism of foreign policy became 
more muted. Rabid anti-Soviets, temporarily dispirited, took 
fresh heart, letting lose sweeping anticommunist propaganda and 
setting out to promote fascism in the country. 

The McCarthy period also largely changed the nature of po¬ 
litical science: its reactionary features became more pronounced 
and critical aspects more muted. The demand for apologetic lit¬ 
erature also grew, giving rise to an increasing number of books 
in which unbridled praise of U.S. foreign policy pushed reason 
into the background. Somewhere near the end of the reign of 
McCarthyism Francis Biddle, the Attorney General in the Roose¬ 
velt and Truman Administrations, said, “Step by step, we wel¬ 
come the new tyranny” and let them “close our mouths and shut 
our ears and dim our eyes.” 1 And still later a personal friend 
and adviser to McCarthy, Roy Cohn, admitted that, by way of 
creating a stifling political atmosphere, by methods of blackmail, 
threat, perjury, forgery and so on, “We must excommunicate 
not only the individual from our society but also the ideas he 
espouses .” 2 Things developed towards establishing eventually a 
dictatorship of “a kind of fascism.” 3 

However great was the rage of the reactionaiy forces, the 
American people managed to overcome fascism in the form of 
McCarthyism. But the victory was far from total: reaction had 
succeeded in nullifying many working class gains and tailoring 
down some principles of democracy even in their bourgeois 
expression. The situation in the United States changed drama¬ 
tically, becoming much more conducive to the strengthening of 
the totalitarian rule of large corporations and the activities of 
fascist groups. McCarthyism plowed the ground for the growth 
and strengthening of the ultra-right and for their arrival to pow¬ 
er in 1980. Witnessing how deep McCarthyism became rooted 
in American life and penetrated the flesh and blood of the 


' Francis Biddle. The Fear of Freedom. Doubleday, N.Y., 1952, p. 8. 
1 Roy Cohn. McCarthy. The New American Library. N.Y., 1968, 
p. 251. 

3 Ibid., p. 247. 
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“guardians of democracy and freedom” is a C.I.A. report re¬ 
vealing that U.S. secret services while hounding progressive orga¬ 
nizations derived inspiration and practical advice from Hitler’s 
speeches. 1 The C.I.A. also thoroughly studied the methods of 
interrogation, the use of drugs and other aspects of Gestapo 
techniques. 2 

The extirpation of McCarthyism affected public life. Crit¬ 
icism of Eisenhower’s Republican Administration by the Demo¬ 
crats stiffened. To be sure, many of the recriminations were dic¬ 
tated by the struggle for power. Furthermore, as has already 
been mentioned, there is a strict division of labor between the 
two dominant parties in American politics. While the party in 
power is carrying out the will of the monopolies, the party out 
of power takes up a position of criticism and develops formulas 
for its next stage in politics if the need arises to make 
adjustments. This criticism also reflected the real con¬ 
cern of more farsighted politicians about the country’s 
international position. There grew an understanding that a 
“tough” foreign policy involved a constant risk of war 
and contributed to the decline of U.S. prestige and influen¬ 
ce abroad. 

Citizens of the World , though an apologetic book in general, 
criticizes U.S. foreign policy for its strong reliance on false as¬ 
sumptions. 3 The author, Barr, singles out the stereotypes on 
which U.S. foreign policy is founded: Russia alone hinders the 
establishment of a lasting peace; the United States alone can 
ensure freedom in any part of the world by way of shoring up 
anticommunists, reactionaries and even fascists; free enterprise, 
American methods and the dollar alone are able to ensure the 
necessary world order. These hopes are false, Barr acknowledges. 
The world is so complex and contradictory and people’s aspira¬ 
tions are so varied that the course of events cannot be subordi¬ 
nated to the will of a single state. As Stillman and Pfaff were 
later to remark, “there can be no serious reform of American 
foreign policy until the essential assumptions of interventionism 


1 Sunday Star, March 25, 1979. 

’ Citizen, May 23, 1979. 

1 Sec Stringfellow Barr. Citizens of the World. Doubleday, Garden 
City, N.Y., 1952. 
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are rejected. Unless that is done the penalty for this country 
may be worse than mere impotence and isolation.” 1 

In a report “The Political Economy of American Foreign Pol¬ 
icy,” it is argued that the United States “needs to improve its 
rational understanding of the nature of 20th-century problems, 
of relevant goals of policy, and of effective and morally valid 
means for achieving them.” And “the sooner [the United States] 
ceases trying to ‘export’ . . . the American way of life, or 
the American private enterprise system, the more effective [U.S.] 
foreign policy can be.” 2 

U.S. foreign policy was looked upon with particular harsh¬ 
ness, first, for its desire for diktat in world affairs and, second, 
for its intransigency, for its being out of tune with world reali¬ 
ties and for its inability to adapt to those realities. 

Slogans calling for diktat and war have always been a part 
of the propaganda arsenal of reactionary forces. As Gordon and 
Vines aptly noted, “Surely it cannot be so soon forgotten that 
the concept of total war was first proclaimed by Imperial Ger¬ 
many in World War I and then by Nazi Germany in World 
War II.” 3 

Late in the 1950s, a growing number of liberal bourgeois 
critics began to express their concern not only about the coarse 
cloaking of foreign-policy adventurism but also about the very 
nature of U.S. politics. Finding a widening gap between U.S. 
policy goals and the balance of power in the world, some polit¬ 
ical scientists attempted to close the gap and master what Bis¬ 
marck called “the art of the possible.” 

The rather strident reaction of “liberals” to U.S. behavior on 
the international scene was explained by the realization that the 
atomic bomb was not a constructive answer to a single interna¬ 
tional issue, that in the modern age all policies should be based 
on realities and not on the false assumption that soldiers, weap¬ 
ons, threats, money or even war in any form could bring suc- 


1 Edmund Stillman, William Pfaff. Power and Impotence. Random 
House, N.Y., 1966, p. 14. 

1 The Political Economy of American Foreign Policy. Its Concepts, 
Strategy and Limits. Report of a Study Group Sponsored by the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation and the National Planning Association. Henry 
Holt and Company, N.Y., 1955, pp. 385, 391. 

1 Gordon, Vines. Op. cit., p. 119, 
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cess and glory to their country and be in its true national inte¬ 
rests. 

In the cornucopia of writings by liberal critics appearing in 
increasing numbers in the post-McCarthy period, there is an 
abundance of a crafty play on words, political flip-flopping, 
contradictions and veiled apologies. But they also reflect a more 
or less accurate picture of the mood that prevailed in the coun¬ 
try at the time. Their analysis is useful for an understanding 
of the events and processes occurring in the United States in 
the mid-1980s. 

One of the more consistent critics of American foreign policy 
of that period was James P. Warburg. What sets him apart from 
other critics is that he assailed both parties. In Agenda for Ac¬ 
tion, Warburg wrote, “No one, whether Republican or Dem¬ 
ocrat, can claim that American postwar policy has been a 
success.” 1 He espoused a similar view in his work The West in 
Crisis. Warburg contended that the policy of military alliances 
is a mistake, since it had made the country the chief defender 
of the status quo and undermined U.S. influence with the 
world’s masses who wanted agrarian reforms, a better standard of 
living and freedom from foreign influence. Instead of focusing 
attention on Asia, the United States had linked itself with “an 
unpromising Europe,” Warburg added. By making West Ger¬ 
many the centerpiece of its European policy, the United States 
antagonized other European nations which consider Germany 
the source of Europe’s distress. And close ties with Britain and 
France had decreased U.S. influence with Asia and Africa, since 
“anything which appears like staving up the tottering British 
imperialism will breed anti-American resentment throughout 
the Near East, the Middle East and the Far East.” 2 

Warburg’s abiding faith in the bourgeoisie prevents him from 
seeing the moving forces behind U.S. policy—the interests of 
the monopolies. Instead he looks for the sources of shortcomings 
and failures in poor political leadership. (Political commentators 
revert to the same method also in respect to President Reagan, 
holding responsible for the failures of American foreign policy 


1 James P. Warburg. Agenda for Action. New York Academy, 1957, 
p. 183. 

: Warburg. Op. cit., pp. 107-100, 
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the President’s incompetence, undistinguished education and 
shallowness.) According to Warburg, the inflexibility and un¬ 
imaginativeness of U.S. foreign policy result in large measure 
from “the unwillingness of popular leaders to risk their popular¬ 
ity by advocating or doing unpopular things.” Since the Amer¬ 
ican people’s “humanitarian and creative impulses” lack leader¬ 
ship direction, they “have been living in a state of ignorance, 
indifference and smug self-satisfaction -living as if nothing much 
mattered except new cars, new houses, new clothes, new gadgets 
and lower taxes.” 1 

All this is so. But in a more careful reading of Warburg we 
see that essentially he tries to heap all the country’s misfortunes 
on the shoulders of politicians and ideologists and explain away 
failures as the result of an imperfect decision-making apparatus. 
In other words, he tries to portray matters as though political 
life stemmed from and was arbitrated by man’s conscience. Eco¬ 
nomic interests are mentioned casually, in muted tones. 

In his recommendations Warburg went further than many of 
his compatriots. He wrote, for example, that “the time has come 
to seek ... an understanding with the Soviet Union.” 2 The sit¬ 
uation in the world is such that the formation of a unified At¬ 
lantic “front against the rest of the world” is out of the ques¬ 
tion. A much more viable option would be to live meekly in 
a world which has forever left from under U.S. domination and 
control. The objectionability of a course toward world domina¬ 
tion is evident. Nevertheless the author laments that the U.S. 
hopes for creating a world empire proved illusive. Under new 
circumstances he urges that a “new” policy be pursued, one 
whose main component must be the winning of friendship with 
non-Western nations. Warburg argues that the United States 
must transfer the struggle from the military to the politico-eco¬ 
nomic arena. This wiil bring about a “competitive coexistence,” 
which he defines as “a competitive wooing of the minds of men 
throughout the world.” 3 

Louis Bromfield, another U.S. political scientist, also criticized 
the adventurism of American foreign policy. He ridiculed the 


> Ibid., pp. 194-195. 
! Ibid., p. 116. 

* Ibid., p. 104. 
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attempts to blame international tensions on the Soviet Union. 
He asked, “Let us suppose that Soviet Russia had armies on our 
Canadian border and a ring of airfields surrounding us, that they 
had armies in Mexico, as we have armies in Korea, airfields 
within striking distance over all Central America and the Carib¬ 
bean . . . and were at the same time supplying arms and soldiers 
to the nations bordering on our frontiers. Well?” 1 

Washington tries to justify the arming of Western Europe by 
pointing to the need for “a defense against Russia,” but for some 
reason or other the fact is ignored that the European nations do 
not feel the fears and concerns which are so diligently created 
in the United States by the Pentagon and certain newspapers 
and politicians. Bromfield notes ironically that for some myste¬ 
rious reason the Americans show more concern for the security 
of Europe than the Europeans themselves do. 

Bromfield also attempts to discover the internal reasons for 
U.S. foreign-policy failures. First, the American people, and even 
their representatives in Congress, are becoming more and more 
excluded “from any actual participation in government and in 
foreign policy,” and action and policy has been transferred “into 
the hands of appointed or career bureaucrats without direct re¬ 
sponsibility to the people.” 2 (In the late 1970s, James Young, a 
prominent scholar of ethics, observed, “Once seen as a solution to 
problems, the centralization of power in the White House has 
come to be seen as a source of problems in society.” 3 ) 

Second, says Bromfield, many Americans think about other 
nations and judge their behavior, culture and politics proceed¬ 
ing from their own customary notions about “the American way 
of life,” and determine the positive aspects or faults of a political 
or state system according to the order established in America. 
And this is so, indeed. Many Americans are convinced in their 
superiority as a nation and in their infallibility. Harold Freeman, 
a senior professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
discloses that in America the history of the Soviet Union is pre- 


1 Louis Bromfield. A New Pattern for Tired World. Harper, N.Y., 
1954, p. 75. 

! Ibid., p. 11. 

' Kenneth W. Thompson. The President and the Public Philosophy. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1981, p. 15. 
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sented in such a way that “any attractive features that a social- 
ist society may have will not be found. This dark description is 
carefully cultivated by American capitalists.” 1 Given this basis 
it is much easier to convince Americans of the need to destroy 
socialist countries by any means, including nuclear war, and to 
establish an American world order. 

Bromfield writes that given the “cloud of intrigue, irrespon¬ 
sibility, lying and humbug” that prevails in America, “the poor 
victim—the average citizen---is left confused and frightened, at 
times disgusted.” Accordingly, “there is a whole generation now 
of age which has never known anything but distortion, propa¬ 
ganda, government by crisis and slanted journalism.” 2 

Bromfield correctly points out that America is a land of fear, 
cynicism and apathy. But, he argues, it is not only the masses 
who are the captives of propaganda but also the very people who 
determine policies. Bromfield is incapable of understanding that 
the atmosphere of fear is created intentionally and for selfish 
interests, as it is the best way of furthering the policy of reaction 
at home and supporting aggression overseas, and that the masses 
do not have access to the means of molding public opinion, and 
the public opinion which is considered in America dominating, 
is shaped by the media which are the private property of cor¬ 
porations. 

Chester Bowles was mentioned earlier when his criticism of 
American policy toward the Third World was examined. But in 
his works he also touched on more general problems of interna¬ 
tional affairs. In his American Politics in a Revolutionary World 
Bowles recognized the bankruptcy of American foreign policy. 
He noted that the country’s leaders had failed to assess the new 
balance of power in the world which had been noticed by every¬ 
one except politicians. Instead of drawing realistic conclusions 
American leaders were plunged into empty rhetoric urging “pain¬ 
less liberation,” “massive retaliation,” and extolling “the art of go¬ 
ing to the brink.” These calculated phrases cost the United States 
“dear throughout the world—far more than what [it could] 


1 Harold Freeman. Toward Socialism in America. Shenkman, Cam' 
bridge (Mass.), 1979, p. 116. 

! Bromfield. Op. cit., p. 5. 
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easily afford,” since they reflected illusions, and not real chal¬ 
lenges. 1 

Yet, having rebuked U.S. leaders for harboring illusions, 
Bowles proved incapable of offering anything in their place ex¬ 
cept for new illusions. Thus, he suggested that America had to 
serve not only as a “partner,” but also as an “architect” of a 
world order, because “without such a vision—the people 
Lwould] perish.” 2 Even later Bowles was unable to shake off the 
ludicrous idea of an “American empire.” In an article in For¬ 
eign Affairs Bowles dreamed of the day when “democratic 
faith” could be made relevant to the world of the future. “If 
this is to happen, the American people will have to adopt a role 
which no prosperous and powerful nation has ever undertaken 
to play in the long history of civilization.” 3 

The blame for failures in the international arena lies neither 
with the capitalist class nor with American “democracy,” Bowles 
argues. Rather, the failures can be attributed to poor leadership 
and the inability of leaders “to recognize the new requirements 
of our fast changing world.” 4 We might recall that both Brom- 
field and Warburg took the same line of argument. No one wants 
to talk about the economic lords in America in whose interests 
the aggressive policy of the United States is carried out. But they 
readily attack the obedient tool of the monopolies—the govern¬ 
ment. 

Even before the Soviet launching of the first earth satellite 
books were written containing attempts to comment critically 
upon key aspects of American foreign policy. There were ample 
reasons for this. The Cold War policy sustained a crushing de¬ 
feat. The peoples of the world became more and more convinced 
that the United States was a reactionary force upholding the 
policy of colonialism, aggression and enmity among nations. 
American imperialism’s claims to world domination were the 
cause of special concern. Yet the debacle of such plans became 
so evident that even the most vocal advocates of expansion began 


1 See Chester Bowles. American Politics in a Revolutionary World. 
Cambridge, 1956, pp. 78, 79. 

* Ibid., p. 131. 

' Foreign Affairs, July 1962. Vol. 40, No. 4, p. 565. 

1 Bowles. Op. cit., p. 103. 
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slowly barking away from the idea of world hegemony. Prof. 
Denis Brogan, for example, thought that the United States could 
not “control events all over the globe” and “issue orders to the 
rest of the world.” 1 And Walter Lippmann rebuked American 
foreign policy for ignoring the astounding shifts in public think¬ 
ing. 

In the post-Sputnik period such criticisms were much sharper, 
though to them was added a fair share of alarm and confusion. 
“The era of self-assurance had ended,” an American newspaper 
was later to remark. 2 The Soviet Sputnik resolutely stepped into 
international affairs. 

Time impelled some political observers to reconsider their own 
views. Lippmann, for one, came to see the ineffectiveness of 
power politics. He came to realize with alarm that the “position 
of strength” policy was deprived of a national mission capable 
of unifying and moving society forward, including in the world 
arena. 

Another example. In the first years of the Eisenhower Ad¬ 
ministration E. Hughes was the President’s speech writer. He in¬ 
cluded his personal views in those speeches, showing himself an 
active defender of Gold War policies. Later on he changed his 
views dramatically, which can be seen from his book America 
the Vincible. In it he wrote that the United States “lost true 
perspective on political realities everywhere.” 3 He refuted not 
only Cold War theories and various bellicose doctrines, but also 
American notions about freedom, law, and so forth. He further¬ 
more argued that the American foreign policy of the 1950s was 
based on wrong assumptions and was in the final analysis 
ineffective. 

In such an approach lies the key to understanding the mood 
that was emerging. Earlier even the “liberals” assailed U.S. for¬ 
eign policy with the firm conviction that the United States held 
in its hands the future of the world. In other words, their crit¬ 
icism, too, was keynoted with arrogance: nothing, they thought, 
could shake “American leadership.” This, in fact, gave rise to 

1 See Headline Series. Great Discussions: The U.S. Looks Ahead, 
January-February 1956, No. 115, p. 8. 

1 Washington Evening Star, February 28, 1967. 

1 Emmet J. Hughes. America the Vincible. Doubleday, Garden City 
(N.Y.), 1959', p. 299. 







self-delusions about “the American age,” about the United States 
being the heir to past empires and even to world civilization. 
But suddenly the mirage vanished. 

Relevant in this respect is an article by Barbara Kellerman 
which appeared in The Nation magazine under the character¬ 
istic title “The Two Kennans,” which says, “In an article on 
the legacy of the Monroe Doctrine that appeared in The New 
York Times Magazine in September, the historian Gaddis Smith 
quoted from a long report George Frost Kennan made to Sec¬ 
retary of State Dean Acheson in 1950: ‘We cannot be too dog¬ 
matic about the methods by which local Communists can be 
dealt with.. . Where the concepts and traditions of popular gov¬ 
ernment are too weak to absorb successfully the intensity of 
Communist attack, then we must concede that harsh govern¬ 
mental measures of repression may be the only answer.’ 

“Such methods, Kennan continued, may be ‘preferable alter¬ 
natives, and indeed the only alternatives, to further Communist 
successes.’ Calling this the Kennan corollary of 1950, Smith ob¬ 
served that it has run like a dark thread through more than a 
third of a century of American policy. 

“Only two weeks after Smith’s essay appeared, the New 
Yorker published some ‘Reflections’ by Kennan himself: two let¬ 
ters he had written to unnamed friends, one Russian, the other 
American. The contrast between these recent letters and the 
Kennan corollary of 1950 is striking. Now in his 80th year, Ken¬ 
nan has issued a plea for national self-awareness to help the two 
superpowers ‘avoid catastrophe.’ He urges his Russian friend to 
be wary of the Soviet ‘siege mentality’ which, according to Ken¬ 
nan, has always distorted Soviet perceptions and afflicted their 
domestic and foreign policies. The American is pressed to re¬ 
think his perception of the Soviet Union as ‘the enemy,’ and to 
be suspicious of the American media for its portrayal of the So¬ 
viet Union in its ‘most terrible, desperate, and inhuman aspect.’ 

“As these letters and Smith’s article indicate, Kennan, after 
five decades as a man of affairs, is still a considerable presence, 
at least in certain circles. They also, with their widely divergent 
points of view, remind us of the controversy that has bedeviled 
Kennan for much of his career. The problem, as Barton Gellman 
points out in his preface to Contending with Kennan, is that 
there are two George F. Kennans. In the 1940s and 1950s there 
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was the Kennan of Smiths article -the practicing diplomat and 
cold-warrior who, in Gellman’s words, ‘sounded alarms about 
the Soviets and plotted the strategy of “containment”.’ More 
recently, since the late 1970s there has been the New Yorker 
Kennan—the dovish diplomatic historian whose writings con¬ 
sist mainly of old stories retold as contemporary lessons along 
with exhortations against nuclear arms. 

“This most recent of Kennan’s cautionary tales about the dis¬ 
astrous effects of mindless war games recalls the Kennan enigma: 
Why is it that the work of the early Kennan, the cold-warrior, 
has remained influential in Washington for forty years, while the 
later Kennan, the thinking man’s dove, has been all but locked 
out of the policy-making process? Surely this is so because Ken¬ 
nan evokes the past; [U.S.] policy-makers hurdle into the future. 
He is ambivalent; they are convinced. He tends to be obsessed 
with maintaining the peace; they tend to be obsessed with win¬ 
ning the war.” 1 

Political science suddenly became confronted with a profu¬ 
sion of hitherto unfamiliar problems. It was necessary to explain 
the nature of what had taken place. It was necessary to get used 
to, to somehow adapt oneself to the “global irony” and waxing 
mistrust that had overtaken even the leaders of “friendly” states. 
The time had come to develop new lines of behavior toward 
the Soviet Union, and to other countries. 

If we were to look at the works of Chester Bowles published 
after 1957, we would find in them most clearly a reaction to the 
key events of the time, and also an understanding of the need 
to formulate new doctrines which would correspond to the new 
realities. Bowles acknowledged that the achievements of the 
U.S.S.R. dethroned the vocally advertised “advantages” of the 
American brand of capitalism in the eyes of the people of the 
world and especially of the developing countries. He contended 
that U.S. policies could neither win the respect of nations and 
the world, nor build an impregnable defense, nor ensure a just 
and lasting peace. For this reason, he argued, the United States 
was urgently in need of a new approach, a candid and frank 
assessment of its relations with the world. 


1 The Nation, December 15, 1984, pp. 653, 656. 
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What was his solution? As previously he rejected war as a 
means of settling disputes, and called for eliminating Cold War 
stridency and for gradually creating a foundation for lasting 
peace. All seems to sound right. However, for some inexplicable 
reason, Bowles was unable to free himself from the hypnotism of 
power politics. He wrote that the successes of the Soviet Union 
should not result in the “unconditional surrender” of the Unit¬ 
ed States, which was why the country needed to have potent 
armed forces. Otherwise, feared Bowles, “we shall find ourselves 
living in a Soviet-dominated world sooner or later.” 1 In short, 
Bowles failed at his attempt to give an honest analysis of U.S. 
relations with the world. 

In Agenda 1961 , Bowles provided something of a summary of 
his own views on U.S. policies. This work undoubtedly played 
an important part in shaping the ideological foundations of 
the Kennedy policy line. Bowles acknowledged in this study that 
American people were tired and wanted nothing other than 
peace and quiet. American people did not wish to see their 
children marched off to war and their cities destroyed. 

The policies conducted by the government were “aimless and 
contradictory,” Bowles contended. While the Communists talked 
of peace and friendship, the U.S. had persisted in “repeating 
stale Cold War slogans.” As a result, “the Russians have won 
widespread global credit for their striving to end the Cold 
War.” 2 The author criticized what he called “the shallow un¬ 
derstanding” of Soviet successes as either only military or eco¬ 
nomic. This was a challenge to American faith, education, val¬ 
ues, technology, economics, viability, ability to communicate not 
only with each other, but with humanity at large. 

The new situation demanded new arguments. Tired of criti¬ 
cism, having darted back and forth in search of doctrines which 
would take into account the realities of the world situation, 
many U.S. political scientists returned to the worn-out adage ac¬ 
cording to which the Soviet Union was waiting for the chance 
to attack the United States. The circle was completed. Some 
argued that after World War II it was only the American atomic 
bomb that prevented the Soviet Union from attacking the Unit 


1 Chester Bowles. Ideas, People and Peace. Harper, N.Y., 1958, p. 6. 
! Chester Bowles. Agenda 1961. New York, 1961, pp. 28-29. 
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ed States. After 1957, wrote Rostow, the Soviet Union mounted 
a new offensive on the “free world,” and began using nuclear 
blackmail to force the West to retreat. Rostow claimed that for 
the sake of achieving “world domination” the Communists were 
prepared for anything, including “to assault directly the United 
States.” 1 What conclusion can be drawn from this? That was 
done by another apostle of war, Stefan T. Possony, who wrote, 
“In short, strategies of prevention or pre-emption may be im¬ 
posed on us. .by the Soviet Union. 2 

It is widely proclaimed that the United States is prepared to 
make concessions to the Soviet Union and to search for joint 
solutions of disputes. U.S. political leaders purportedly under¬ 
stand the foolhardiness of war. Yet they have been unable to 
come to terms with the Russians. Therefore, only one option 
remains, however fraught with war it may be—militarization 
and the arms race. No matter what American ideologists talk 
about, the conclusion is always the same: militarization. Let it 
be war, let it be peace—the United States must continuously 
arm itself. 

Since 1957, American ideologists have unveiled a profusion 
of doctrines, punctuated by fear and anger, analytical and bel¬ 
licose. Common to all of them perhaps is concern for the posi¬ 
tion of the United Slates in a world dramatically altered after 
the launching of the first Sputnik. William Williams, for one, 
admitted “the profound crisis” of American policies. He blamed 
postwar administrations for having created an oppressive envi¬ 
ronment of fear and imminent military catastrophe. By basing 
itself in the idea of a “crusade against Communism”, U.S. for¬ 
eign policy “closed the door to any result but the cold war.” 3 
Amitai Etzioni described how once an American test pilot fired 
his guns and because he was flying at a speed faster than that 
of his shells, shot down his plane and himself. Etzioni concluded 


1 Walt W. Rostow. View from the Seventh Floor. Harper & Row, 
N.Y., 1964, p. 27. 

1 National Security. Political, Military, and Economic Strategies in 
the Decade Ahead. Ed. by D. M. Abshire and R.V. Allen. The Center 
for Strategic Studies, Georgetown University, Frederick A. Pracger, Pub¬ 
lisher, N.Y., p. 541. 

' William A. Williams. The Tragedy of American Diplomacy. Dell, 
N.Y., 1959, p. 163. 
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trom this: “Often it seems that we [Americans] are set on 
following his course.” 1 

Some authors have expressed understandable concern that 
Americans have a faulty notion about the policies of their gov¬ 
ernment. Fred Cook noted, for example, that the real picture 
of aggressive militarism sharply differs from “the average Amer¬ 
ican’s conception of a nation that seeks only peace. Yet evi¬ 
dence mounts that the conception is an illusion and that the 
ultimate reality of the Warfare State must find its expression in 
war.” It is known to the entire world that American imperialism 
strives to “remold the world in [its] own image.” 2 All this to¬ 
gether, contended William Lederer in A Nation of Sheep, could 
bring about the sad finale of a national drama: Americans might 
turn into sheep which do not know they are being led to slaugh¬ 
ter. But then things could turn out different. As Edward Ken¬ 
nedy wrote, many Americans, having lost faith in the American 
system, might come to the conclusion that it “is no longer worth 
saving.” 3 

James Newman warned against the “tendency that manifests 
itself in the widespread effort to condition the American people 
to accepting the idea of a nuclear war, and to persuade us that 
air-raid shelters will keep most of us whole.” 4 By the way, when 
Newman presented this warning the construction of air-raid shel¬ 
ters was the subject of a national psychosis, which was incited 
by constant nationwide alarms. Construction firms profited greatly 
from building private and collective shelters and from the stri¬ 
dent propaganda surrounding this nationwide swindle. But they 
were not the only ones to profit. The shelter venture maintained 
the fear of war in Americans and kept the nation tense. It was 
assumed that after the wailing of sirens and the hurried run to 
an underground shelter Americans would not be so critical of 
tax increases and would be more receptive to war propaganda. 


1 Amitai Etzioni. The Hard Way to Peace. A New Strategy. Collier, 
N.Y., 1962, p. 11. 

! Fred J. Cook. The Warfare State. Macmillan, N.Y., 1962, pp. 25, 
146. 

1 Edward Kennedy. Decisions for the Decade. Doubleday, Garden 
City, N.Y., 1968, p. 22. 

* James R. Newman. The Rule of Folly. New York, 1962, p. 60. 
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But not always does everything go as planned. This is espe¬ 
cially true in regard to the air-raid shelters. The following story 
is told in America in Hiding. In June 1961 President Kennedy 
urged the construction of atomic bomb shelters. Following this ur¬ 
ge special companies sprang up offering everything that a person 
could need underground during an atomic war. The swindle was 
gaining momentum. Even bottled water was offered for sale. 
Key documents began to be microfilmed. In Nebraska, the gov¬ 
ernment, showing touching concern for the survival of cattle 
herds after a nuclear war, built shelters for 77 cows, two bulls 
and three ranchers. The nationwide panic, however, produced 
far from the expected results. The underground shelters had the 
effect of a bulldozer shattering the bedrock of apathy in Amer¬ 
ican life. Many realized for the first time that the Gold War 
was extremely serious. These people understood, at last, that if 
a solution was not found, a catastrophe would follow a cata¬ 
strophe. 1 As was rightly noted by Norman Cousins, “If the 
energy, money, and resources now going into shelters were to be 
put to work in the making of a better world, we would do far 
more to safeguard the American future than all the under¬ 
ground holes that could be built in 1,000 years.” 2 And Irving 
Horowitz pointed out that the advocates of “nuclear games” 
strategies are socially dangerous. What matters is not the moral 
standards of those who think them up- -they lie outside the 
boundaries of elementary morality. Of particular concern is that 
the notion “war games” serves “to condition the public toward 
warfare as a normal state of affairs.” 3 He also exposed the illu¬ 
sionary nature of the concept of “localized” nuclear war, say 
in Europe. The idea of such a war, he said, “is simply a misan¬ 
thropic expression of an isolationist impulse which assumes that 
the Europeans will once more do battle on behalf of United 
States interests, while our citizens would enjoy the prospects of 
watching Europe blow itself to bits while reaping the rewards 

1 See Arthur I. VVaskow, Stanley L. Newman. America in Hiding. 
Ballantine Books, N.Y., 1962, pp. 187, 123. 

! Norman Cousins. Breakthrough to Peace. Laughlin, N.Y., Norfolk 
(Conn.), 1962, p. 46. 

* Irving L. Horowitz. The War Game. Ballantine Books, N.Y., 1963, 
p. 143. 
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of noninvolvement.” 1 Understanding the absurdity of a strategy 
implying an atomic war, Horowitz urged the abandonment of a 
policy based on the theme of anticommunism and the adoption 
of a policy founded on global survival and on the right of na¬ 
tions to choose their own social system. 

During that period the military was the target of nonend¬ 
ing recriminations. Observers noted that the military’s role in 
the affairs of state was without precedent in American history. 
And if the “inherited” amorality of the American military is to 
be taken into account, the danger of provocations increases ma¬ 
nyfold. As Rapoport noted, strategists are professionally deaf to 
the voice of conscience. “To the strategists ‘targets’ are indeed 
only circles on maps; overkill is a coefficient; nuclear capacity 
a concept akin to heat capacity or electric potential or the credit 
standing of a concern.” 2 The propaganda of war falls on an all 
too fertile soil of apathy. Americans, Rapoport noted, lack a pos¬ 
itive national mission which makes them receptive to the mis¬ 
guided and ruinous propaganda of an anticommunist crusade. 
Self-satisfaction is the dominant force in American society, a 
society whose conscience is sleeping. Americans love the sounds 
of military brass bands and parades, for they haven’t a notion 
about the horrors of war which have always passed them by. 
Not encountering resistance, the propaganda on which the mo¬ 
nopolies spend vast amounts of money criminally propagates war, 
and the country’s ruling circles play “the stupid, mischievous, and 
dangerous game of intrigue and subversion.” 3 

Realistically thinking scientists have been to this day trying 
to show the havoc that would result from a thermonuclear war. 
Tom Stonier examined the destructive consequences for every¬ 
thing living on earth of a nuclear shock wave, luminous radia¬ 
tion, penetrating radiation, and the radioactive contamination 
of the environment. He described the tragic situation that would 
inexorably arise after a war. He wrote of inevitable mass mental 
disorders, epidemics, the disturbance of the biological balance 
in nature fbirds would die from small doses of radiation; while 


1 Horowitz, Op. cit., p. 37. 

1 Anatol Rapoport. Strategy and Conscience. Harper & Row, N. Y., 
1964, p. 192. 

' Ibid., p. 250. 
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immune insects would rapidly reproduce; forests, especially pine, 
would die leading to soil erosion, etc.). Such a specter should 
convince people that “preoccupation with peace is not only emi¬ 
nently reasonable and respectable, but in our generation . . . im¬ 
perative.” 1 

Prominent American psychologist Charles Osgood wrote that 
it would be a difficult task “to make the dangers of nuclear war 
immediate and believable to people who have never experienced 
even ordinary bombing of civilians. . . It is an awful thing to 
say, but perhaps the best thing that could happen to us [Ameri¬ 
cans] would be an accidental explosion of a nuclear warhead 
near some large city—with full television coverage.” It is pos¬ 
sible that after this Americans would understand that solving 
political disputes with nuclear bombs would be like a man say¬ 
ing “he would use dynamite to get rid of the mice in his house.” 2 
This point of view is shared by Prof. Stuart Hughes. Talking of 
an imaginary nuclear explosion over the United States, he ad¬ 
mitted, “Sometimes I am almost tempted to wish that so ghastly 
a thing will happen.” 3 (It is worth recalling that in the fall of 
1983 television viewers across the United States watched in hor¬ 
ror the screening of “The Day After,” a film whose screenplay 
matched closely the imaginary events described by Osgood and 
Hughes. The film shocked many average Americans, but had 
no noticeable effect on the policies of the White House.) 

The argument, to be sure, is strong. Yet it was not presented 
for the sake of sensation. It is unfortunate that the lack of trag¬ 
ic experience has boded poorly both for Americans themselves 
and for nations which have known the horrors of war. Admit¬ 
tedly, arguments the type of “what if” are abstract, and no one 
really wants nuclear explosions to go off over the United States 
and be televised. But if this line of reasoning impels people to pon¬ 
der the fate of the world, then it should be considered as fully 
merited. 


1 Tom Stonier. Nuclear Disaster. Meridian Books, Cleveland and New 
York, 1963, p. 171. 

1 Charles E. Osgood. An Alternative to War or Surrender. University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana (Ill.), 1962, pp. 23, 66. 

1 Stuart Hughes. An Approach to Peace. Atheneum. N.Y., 1962, 
p. 90. 
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For various reasons criticism of U.S. foreign policy was in¬ 
creasingly widespread. It distinctly reflected the new realities in 
the world, the changes in the balance of forces, the mounting 
dissatisfaction both at home and abroad with the aggressive pol¬ 
icies of the U.S. ruling circles. In any event, the United States 
had to realign its foreign policy toward more international co¬ 
operation, negotiations and agreements. But with the coming to 
power of the Democrat Jimmy Carter and the Republican Ro¬ 
nald Reagan the world was faced once again with the threat 
of nuclear war and catastrophe. 

American foreign policy underwent changes the magnitude 
of which was unusually large even in a country known for its 
tempestuous political temperament. The United States had run 
a course from facilitating detente and the normalization of U.S.- 
Soviet relations in the early 1970s to the extreme opposite side 
late in the decade. 

What were the reasons for and the mechanism of such a rad¬ 
ical about-face? What we are trying to get at is which was the 
passing phase in American politics- -detente or confrontation? 
Answers to these questions will help us greatly in putting in prop¬ 
er perspective the foreign-policy activities of the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration and allow us to comprise a more accurate notion of 
the evolution of the international situation on which the United 
States has undoubtedly left such a negative imprint. 

It is clear that the participation of the United States in the 
improvement of international relations was a result of a number 
of reasons of varying intensity, length and influence. The most 
fundamental of these was the continuous closing of the gap be¬ 
tween the might of the Soviet Union and that of the United 
States, and—in a broader way—between socialism and capital¬ 
ism. The Soviet Union achieved strategic parity with the United 
States, which made a course of confrontation with the Soviet 
Union senseless. This dominant factor was amplified by other, 
relatively less important factors. The country was seized by the 
“Vietnam syndrome,” which became a serious obstacle to the 
continuation of the aggressive—or as it was called in America 
—“global” policy. An urgent need arose to focus attention on 
domestic, primarily social, issues, which further limited “global¬ 
ism” entailing enormous expenditures. 

The translation of all these factors into detente fell to a Re- 
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publican Administration whose political profile weakened the 
resistance of those who opposed detente. According to Fred Hal- 
liday, when the Nixon Administration came to power in 1968 
it faced the following tasks: 

“(1) to reach agreement with the U.S.S.R. on limiting strate¬ 
gic nuclear weapons, and simultaneously to work for extension 
of existing U.S. advantages in areas not covered by arrangements; 

“(2) to use the agreement on strategic weapons and on U.S.- 
Soviet trade to disengage the Soviet Union from assisting its al¬ 
lies in the third world, and particularly in Vietnam. . .; 

“(3) to pursue negotiations with the U.S.S.R. on European is¬ 
sues as a way of increasing pressure on the political fabric of So¬ 
viet and East European society.” 1 

Impelled by circumstances to sit down at the negotiating table, 
the United States, in the person of Nixon and Kissinger, 
remained true to itself. Let us recall but a few of the facts from 
Seymour Hersh’s study Kissinger: The Price of Power. On Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1969, Nixon announced at a press conference that the 
ratification of the nuclear non-proliferation treaty by all govern¬ 
ments, nuclear and non-nuclear, was in the interests of peace, 
and said he thought most of America’s friends in Western Eu¬ 
rope would add their signatures to the treaty. In fact, as some 
staff members of the National Security Council knew, Nixon and 
Kissinger were privately hostile to the treaty and, the day be¬ 
fore the news conference, had issued National Security Decision 
Memorandum No. 6, which stated in part: “The President 
directed that . . . there should be no efforts by the United States 
government to pressure other nations, particularly the Federal 
Government of Germany, to follow suit.” 2 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s the American public was 
told continually that a new generation of MIRV-ed missiles was 
being developed in response to the deployment of similar sys¬ 
tems in the U.S.S.R. However, as former Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 


1 Fred Halliday. The Making of the Second Cold War. Verso, Lon¬ 
don, 1983, p. 205. 

! Seymour M. Hersh. Kissinger: The Price of Power. Henry Kissinger 
in the Nixon White House. Faber and Faber, London, Boston, 1983, 
p. 148. 
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1969, the United States “started appropriating funds” for the 
deployment of such missiles prior to the time it knew of the 
existence of similar missiles in the Soviet Union. 1 

A glaring example of the U.S.’s one-sided interpretation of 
detente was the way in which the American President and his 
closest adviser conducted themselves after the signing of the 
SALT-1 Treaty. As related by Halliday, “on the very way back 
from signing the SALT-1 agreement in Moscow, Nixon and Kis¬ 
singer stopped over in Tehran. There, in a secret agreement they 
pledged to back the Shah in his destabilization of Iraq, a neigh¬ 
boring state allied to the U.S.S.R. The purpose of the operation 
was to put pressure on the Iraqis to break their close ties with 
Moscow.” 2 Hersh sarcastically remarked on this account that 
America’s striving for peace and security “lasted about twenty- 
four hours.” 3 

Nevertheless, despite the political maneuvering of Nixon and 
Kissinger, the overall situation in the world improved. The So¬ 
viet Union and the United States eased the burden and risks of 
confrontation and strengthened this process by such landmarks 
as the SALT-1 Treaty and the Agreement on the Basic Princi¬ 
ples of Mutual Relations Between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of America. Raised one rung 
higher were political, economic, scientific, technical, and cultural 
ties between countries with different social systems. 

However, at the time there were growing expectations of fur¬ 
ther changes for the better, in the United States a coalition of 
people quickly mobilized and grew in influence, people who eith¬ 
er openly came out against detente and the normalization of 
Soviet-American relations or attempted to limit both. The situa¬ 
tion changed with lightning speed. All this was seemingly un¬ 
expected, illogical, almost paradoxical. At the very moment de¬ 
tente began to bring indisputable benefits to all countries, in¬ 
cluding the United States, a mechanism came into action push¬ 
ing the country toward confrontation and war. 

What brought about the influx of energy among the foes of 
detente in the United States? And what brought about the po- 


1 Ibid., p. 150. 

! Halliday. Op. cit., p. 207. 
1 H ers h. Op. cit., p. 542, 
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litical climate that ensured the victory of Ronald Reagan? It is not 
hard to understand the origin of the anti-detente campaign. First 
of all, the numerous foes of Soviet-American rapprochement who 
had at first been silent became vocal. Some were moved to ac¬ 
tion because despite their calculations detente had proved to 
be for real. Others were stirred by the realization that detente 
had not become an effective means of further struggle against 
the Soviet Union. And finally, the U.S. military-industrial com¬ 
plex, which had realized that the warming of the international 
climate threatened to lessen its political influence in the world 
and reduce profits, threw its mammoth resources into the fight 
against detente. 

Whereas it is not so difficult to find the source of the opposi¬ 
tion to detente and the follow-up campaign against it, it is much 
more complicated to understand why its once fervent advocates 
began defending detente with diminishing energy and effective¬ 
ness. Coming into play here was an assemblage of diverse cir¬ 
cumstances. Primarily to blame for the crumbling of detente was 
U.S. foreign policy, or rather its incoherency. Washington far 
from fully joined in the process of normalizing international life. 
Expansionist outbursts often made themselves felt, and all set¬ 
backs were ascribed to the new international climate, which be¬ 
gan to be increasingly portrayed as unfavorable to the United 
States. Detente began to lose its sincere but ill-informed backers. 

Other champions of detente became disillusioned with it be¬ 
cause they failed to comprehend its meaning and understand that 
it did not exclude rivalry and competition in the economic and 
ideological spheres, nor could it impede worldwide social pro¬ 
gress. Those in America who mistakenly regarded the normali¬ 
zation of East-West relations as ideological reconciliation or a 
mutual taboo on socio-political development in the world also 
cooled to detente. All this together did not, to be sure, result in 
the evaporation of support for detente. The forces favoring it 
still existed and were active, albeit somewhat weakened. 

In the mid-1970s several events took place in the United 
States that helped the country’s leaders break with detente and 
that gave strength to already powerful anti-detente factions. 

First, the attempts to achieve socio-political stabilization in 
the country through some social, economic and civil-rights re¬ 
forms had failed. The vociferously advertised programs of build- 
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ing a “welfare state” had failed to bring about social harmony. 
As a result, the political and economic elite was less willing to 
redistribute federal moneys for domestic priorities. The call for 
revising national priorities, which was so popular in the early 
1970s and which to a certain degree pressed restraints on mili¬ 
tary spending and the expansion of the military, was pushed aside. 

Second, in 1974 and 1975 the American economy was hit by 
one of the worst economic crises in the country’s history, which 
ushered in a lengthy period of economic disorders, aggravated by 
an unusual and uncontrollable tangle of problems (stagflation, 
the energy crisis, unprecedented unemployment, etc.). These 
complexities, as was often the case in the past, stirred the coun¬ 
try’s leaders to seek overseas conflict in order to turn the at¬ 
tention of Americans away from domestic woes. It was no coin¬ 
cidence that the political onslaught of the Right, who demand¬ 
ed the reinstatement of the “tough line” came exactly at a time 
when the country was bogged down in an economic quagmire. 
(Ronald Reagan was seeking the Republican nomination in 
1976.) 

Third, the 1970s saw the steady growth of what became known 
as the conservative realignment, whose benefactors subscribed to 
a Cold War consensus of increased military expenditures, an em¬ 
phasis on the “Soviet threat,” and a commitment to reasserting 
American power. 1 

An active role in the conservative realignment was played 
by the New Right, deeply rooted in American history. They are 
reputed for their disdain for the East coast, their enmity toward 
Europe, intolerance of dissent at home and for their ultrapatriot¬ 
ism. The New Right drew their inspiration from the “heroes of 
the First Cold War.” Richard Viguerie claimed as his heroes 
“the two Macs”—Joseph McCarthy and Douglas MacArthur, 
who during the Korean War urged the atomic bombing of Chi¬ 
na. 2 For Viguerie, of primary importance is achieving U.S. mil¬ 
itary superiority. Phyllis Schlafly, who led the campaign to block 
the passage of an amendment which would have legalized the 
equal status of women, “co-authored five books on strategic doc¬ 
trine in which she argued for an invulnerable first-strike cap- 


1 See Halliday. Op. cit., p. 112. 
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acity.” It is interesting that “she began her career as an oppo¬ 
nent of the [United States] wartime alliance with Russia against 
Nazi Germany.” Another leading member of the New Right, 
Jerry Fallwell, spokesman of the Moral Majority, called for reg¬ 
istering all Communists, stamping their foreheads, and sending 
them back (?!) to Russia. Fallwell, an evangelist, firmly believed 
that “Jesus was not a pacifist. He was not a sissy.” 1 

The Second Cold War was preceded by a continuous cam¬ 
paign to jack up military spending led by an “ ‘iron triangle’, 
binding Congress, the Pentagon and the arms industry together 
in an unchallenged process of military expansion. . . One of the 
great myths of the Second Cold War offensive in the U.S.A. is 
that following the Vietnam defeat the U.S.A. simply slid into a 
state of greater and greater military weakness. The strategic mod¬ 
ernization undertaken by Reagan was already prepared in 
1972,” and military expenditures began to rise sharply from 
1977 2 . 

The foes of detente used as the centerpiece of their argu¬ 
ment the irresponsible assertion that the Soviet Union sought 
to use detente for making inroads in the West. According to the 
argument, detente made it more difficult to counter the “Soviet 
threat” and offered advantages to the Soviet Union alone. Ascrib¬ 
ing to this position were, among others, Robert Strausz-Hupe, 
William R. Kintner, Stefan Possony, Theodore Draper, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, Richard Pipes and Robert Conquest. In short, the 
very same people who worked to prepare the ideological ground¬ 
work for a nuclear attack on the Soviet Union in the 1950s. 
Their views were, as before, laden with rabid lies about the 
Soviet Union and its policies and with bellicose calls for an anti¬ 
communist “crusade.” The book Brandt and the Destruction of 
N.A.T.O. asserts that detente objectively promotes the disarma¬ 
ment of N.A.T.O. and the weakening of unity in the West. 3 Be¬ 
tween Russia and America there will take place not a rapproche¬ 
ment but a drawn-out conflict, as a result of which “the forces 
of reason and freedom [will] sweep the lands under communist 


1 Ibid., p. 116. 

! Ibid., pp. 122-123. 

1 Brandt and the Destruction of N.A.T.O. Ed. by G. Stewart-Smith, 
Foreign Affairs Publishing Co. Ltd., London, 1973, p. 60. 
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rule and move their peoples . . . into the camp of freedom and 
diversity,” 1 proclaimed Robert Strausz-Hupe. Draper called de¬ 
tente the miscalculation of Nixon and Kissinger. Pipes, acting as 
the self-appointed interpreter of Soviet foreign policy, asserted 
that the Soviet leadership viewed detente solely as a “tempo¬ 
rary expedient.” 2 And in the words of Conquest, “the policy of 
detente as practised so far has not been well thought out in the 
West and ... its net effect has been to erode the ability of the 
Western world to safeguard its values and its way of life.” 3 

But all these myths cannot hide the fact that the public vili¬ 
fication of detente was built on forgeries. A few even went to the 
extreme of saying that detente consisted of struggle and con¬ 
frontation between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Gregory Grossman, for example, saw in detente an opportunity 
for the United States to strike a deal with the Soviet Union, as 
a result of which Washington and “the rest of the West” would 
receive unspecified “political benefits.” 4 This demand was rela¬ 
tively mild in comparison with others. In an anthology on Soviet 
affairs detente was defined as a form of “limited conflict” with¬ 
in which framework the United States could wage a struggle 
with the Soviet Union “from a position of strength.” 5 This de¬ 
finition is eclipsed in its outlandishness by another view found in 
the very same anthology, where detente was seen as an expedi¬ 
ent for producing “internal instability” in socialist countries as 
a result of which the Soviet Union would no longer be a great 
power. 6 

According to Stephen Gibert, there are in the United States 
three schools of detente: the orthodox school, represented by Ri¬ 
chard Nixon, Henry Kissinger and Gerald Ford who saw the 


1 Orbis, No. 3, 1973, p. 681. 

* Richard Pipes. “America, Russia and Europe in the Light of the 
Nixon Doctrine.” In: Survey, Summer 1973, Vol. 19, No. 3, p. 35. 

1 Robert Conquest et al., “Detente: an Evaluation.” In: Survey, 
Spring-Summer 1974, Vol. 20, No. 2/3, p. 1. 

1 Defending America, Toward a New Role in the Post-detente World. 
Basic Books, Inc., N.Y., 1977, p. 65. 

* See The Soviet Empire: Expansionism and Detente. Ed. by Wil¬ 
liam E. Griffith, Lexington Books. D.C. Heath and Company, Lexington, 
1976, pp. 400-401. 
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Soviet Union as having been converted from a revolutionary to 
a status quo power; the “revisionist” school whose representatives 
viewed detente as a result of the United States’ abandonment 
of its aggressive policies; and the “realist” school represented by 
Henry Jackson, James Schlesinger and others, who rejected de¬ 
tente entirely. Analyzing the various aspects of Soviet-American 
relations, Gibert came to the conclusion that their increasingly 
antagonistic nature seems to be almost inevitable in a longer per¬ 
spective and predicted a new prolonged Cold War. 1 

Playing a strong role in the weakened but still potent pro¬ 
detente movement were the liberals. They worked for constraints 
on military spending, and, consequently, for arms control, includ¬ 
ing an agreement with the Soviet Union on this account. 2 For 
the advocates of detente it was clear that a return to a “tough 
line” and a military buildup would compound even more the 
attempts by leaders to grapple with domestic problems, among 
others. However, they were ineffective in countering “the well- 
funded chauvinists,” who already in 1977 began to set the tone 
in the formulation of U.S. security policies. 3 

At the center of the pro-detente campaign the key task was 
still to lessen the risk of a thermonuclear holocaust. Stephen 
Cohen, for example, asserted that the Soviet Union was prepared 
for cooperation, which would set the ground for improved 
relations between the two superpowers on a broad range of is¬ 
sues, since “cooperation in the field of security is inextricable 
from broader forms of stable relations between the two coun¬ 
tries.” 4 Marshall Shulman called for a concerted endeavor of the 
two sides “to reduce the danger of war and at the same time 
to enlarge the area of cooperation where [Soviet and American] 


‘ Soviet Images of America. Ed. by Stephen P. Gibert, Crane, Rus- 
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the Crossroads. Free Press, N.Y., 1975, pp. 43-44. 
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Theology and Public Policy, Washington, D.C., 1982. 
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interests are not in conflict.” 1 And George Liska espoused an op¬ 
timistic view on the prospects of Soviet-American relations, bel¬ 
ieving not only possible but likely a continued rapprochement 
of the two countries in the future. 2 

As we see, these political scientists have been telling American 
society that the United States is to blame for the difficulties be¬ 
setting detente. A critical approach to Washington’s policies serves 
not only as an instrument for conducting a public debate with 
narrow-minded anti-Soviets, but as a way of politically educat¬ 
ing the country. As political scientist Reynold Levy saw it, what 
concerns the foes of a return to a “get-tough” attitude most is 
the inability of American decision-makers “to realize that most 
of the danger and demanding challenges they perceive abroad 
[are] products of their own creation.” 3 These actions were the 
result of an obsession with globalism, which must be abandoned, 
argued Walter Laqueur. Stanley Hoffmann pinned the blame 
directly on the United States for the breakdown of Soviet-Amer¬ 
ican detente in the latter half of the 1970s. But he also remarked 
that the failure of detente could in large measure be attributed 
to the simplicity of views common among many politicians in the 
United States and the public alike. According to Hoffmann, the 
belief was widespread that the United States could and should 
forcefully impose on the world the American order and system 
of values. Although the realities of today’s world repudiate such 
illusions, the reactions to this of much of the American public 
reminds one of “the behavior of a patient who, disliking what 
he reads on his thermometer, breaks it.” 1 

James Ghace pointed to giant losses that would follow the 
reinstatement of a confrontational policy. “Anti-Sovietism will 
divide us from our allies,” he wrote, “and a global military con¬ 
tainment will exhaust us as we seek military superiority over the 
Soviet Union—the only way such a policy can be implemented. 
To maintain parity with the Soviets will be costly enough; a quest 
for military superiority would mean such a vast diversion of 
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our resources into military spending that our standard of living 
would doubtless fall as the nondefense sector of our economy 
shrank.” 1 

Whereas in the early 1970s the alignment of forces within the 
United States as regards the issue of detente and Soviet-American 
relations was quite clear and favorable, toward the middle of the 
decade the situation became rather complicated. The country 
became bogged down in muddled debates over detente which 
involved, in addition to detente advocates and foes, quite a few 
irresponsible people who through their ignorance only muddied 
the waters further. A roundup of the polemics would illustrate 
how far U.S. politics had reversed itself. But in any case the 
debate of international issues within the context of detente gave 
birth to a quantity of theoretical constructs suggesting 
some type of new structure for Soviet-American relations. 
Let us note merely two main contradictory elements of these 
constructs. 

On the one hand, everyone has recognized the need for a nor¬ 
malization of Soviet-American relations and the importance of 
continuous and positive dialogue between the two countries. Ri¬ 
chard Barnet, for one, has talked of an urgent need for the elim¬ 
ination of military rivalry between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 2 And Richard Rosecrance stated that the political 
situation in the world would have been even more unstable and 
uncertain had the Soviet Union and the United States not coor¬ 
dinated and sought approval of their actions. 3 

On the other hand, some political scientists suggest that nor¬ 
malized relations be supplemented with measures which would 
rather serve to undermine them. Nearly all the recommendations 
in one form or other center on the conclusion that dialogue with 
the L T .S.S.R. must be conducted “from a position of strength.” 
Morton Kaplan does not even exclude resorting to force in So- 


1 J. Chace. Solvency, the Price of Survival. Random House, N.Y., 
1981, p. 83. 

2 See Richard ,J. Barnet and Marcus G. Raskin. After 10 Years. Al¬ 
ternatives to the Cold War in Europe. Random House, N.Y., 1965, pp. 
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viet-American relations. 1 And Alexander George even advises 
against endeavoring to come to terms with the Soviet Union on 
limiting the areas of rivalry. “That the two superpowers might 
avoid dangerous forms of rivalry in third areas if only they ac¬ 
cepted a set of general rules or principles for mutual restraint 
is a beguilding idea that oversimplifies the problem’s complex¬ 
ity.” 2 

Typical in this respect is the work by C.J. Bartlett, The Rise 
and Fall of the Pax Americana, in which he traced the main 
stages of the emergence of this concept and its use by succeeding 
administrations. The author assailed American foreign policy 
for its sermonizing and its obsession with ringing proclamations 
and incoherent doctrines. Somewhere in the mid-1970s clear 
fissures in U.S. foreign policy offered proof that the era of Pax 
Americana had come to an end. Of course, “it might be argued 
that America’s need to import a wide range of raw materials 
would ensure the continuance of an outward-looking foreign 
policy. There are also the pressures from big business with in¬ 
ternational interests, and from the military who, since 1940, have 
acquired a taste for—some would say an addiction to—global 
strategy. . . Obviously, however, both the international and na¬ 
tional environment have been so much changed that it is no 
longer meaningful—if it ever was—to think in terms of a Pax 
Americana.” And the belief in the superiority of American val¬ 
ues “had a dangerous and distorting effect on American percep¬ 
tions of the world.” 3 

This brief survey of conflicting views and concepts shows how 
complex is the alignment of forces in the United States as re¬ 
gards the issue of detente. However with unwarranted swiftness 
the relatively broad base supporting detente began to crumble. 
For those aligned against detente, this event provided the long- 
awaited opportunity for mounting a new political offensive. 

The anti-detente offensive was landmarked by President Ford’s 
decision to drop the word “detente” from his political vocabu- 

1 See Morton A. Kaplan. The Life and Death of the Cold War. Nel- 
son-IIali, Chicago, 1976, p. 230. 
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lary, and by the attempts of the Carter Administration to make 
ultimatums during arms control negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. By the end of his term Jimmy Carter had sharply devi¬ 
ated from the course of cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

To shroud its move toward confrontation the United States re¬ 
sorted to a human rights campaign abroad, which was designed to 
divert attention from human rights abuses at home, particularly 
those committed during the Watergate scandal and by the U.S. 
armed forces in Vietnam. The human rights theme also served 
as a device for interfering in the internal affairs of socialist coun¬ 
tries. After an intensive propaganda campaign involving the 
fabrication of “facts” and “arguments,” the human rights theme 
became the official bugbear of the “psychological warfare.” 

The cynicism of this campaign was plain. It was clearly 
conceived to mask outright contempt for human rights in the 
United States, gradually foster a climate of enmity and mistrust 
of the Soviet Union and poison the atmosphere of detente which, 
as it turned out, was not in the interests of the U.S. ruling oli¬ 
garchy. Symptomatically, President Reagan made a few changes 
in the human rights drive, announcing that the strictures did 
not apply to countries friendly to the United States, that is, to 
those countries ruled by pro-American dictatorships and juntas. 

Charles Kegley and Eugene Wittkopf, in a study of the foreign 
policy of the Carter Administration, found that it centered on 
three themes: globalism, anticommunism, and military might. 
They noted the similarity of Carter policies to those of the 
Truman Administration, and saw the human rights campaign as 
nothing more than “a new variant of old globalism.” 1 

Less blunted criticism of Carter Administration policies is 
sounded by Laurence Shoup. In his view, President Carter ac¬ 
centuated the external threat posed by the Soviet Union to 
the West, using this perceived threat to defuse the economic cri¬ 
sis at home, as “people are more willing to accept cuts in living 
standards and acquiesce in the suppression of dissidents if there 
is a perception of a strong external threat.” 2 Carter’s promises 
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to observe human rights, cut back on overseas arms sales and 
pay greater respect to small countries were insincere, the author 
concluded. Geopolitical and geo-economic, considerations gained 
ascendancy over campaign promises, which were made merely 
for the sake of getting elected. 

Today in America it is fashionable to say that the tense situa¬ 
tion in the world which forced Washington to embark on the 
arms race began with Afghanistan. This is an outright lie. An¬ 
other standard campaign to deceive the public has been set in 
motion. American leaders want the public to believe that be¬ 
fore December 1979 they occupied a totally pacifist position. 

Let us go back to 1979. In February of that year N.A.T.O.’s 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe, Gen. Alexander Haig, 
who later served as Secretary of State in the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, foreseeing the coming shift in U.S. policies, lobbied for the 
deployment in N.A.T.O. countries of new weapons systems against 
the Warsaw Treaty countries. Haig stated that such a pol¬ 
icy implies a “battle to the end.” That February a secret four- 
power conference (the United States, Britain, West Germany 
and France) was held at Guadeloupe at which the decision was 
taken to deploy medium-range missiles in Europe. In March 
an announcement was made of upcoming military maneuvers 
code-named Global Shield, which were to simulate conditions 
under a nuclear war. Concurrently there began the molding of 
public opinion in the United States to show the “necessity” of 
building new atomic-powered nuclear strike submarines. In May 
the issue was debated in the press whether to use outer space 
for a nuclear first strike on the Soviet Union. At about that 
time the N.A.T.O. leadership resolved to considerably up mil¬ 
itary spending. 

In the summer of 1979 a mass attack was begun on the 
SALT-2 Treaty which was buried subsequently, to the delight 
of the military-industrial complex. In the fall of that year a 
Soviet “combat brigade” was “suddenly” discovered in Cuba. 
And in September President Carter at a news conference an¬ 
nounced that he had approved the plan to begin the emplacement 
of mobile MX intercontinental ballistic missiles. He also asked 
Congress for a five percent increase in the military budget, and 
completely ignored Soviet offers to start up talks on reducing 
medium-range missiles in Europe. Also in 1979, Washington be- 
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gan pressuring the N.A.T.O. countries to approve plans for de¬ 
ploying new American nuclear missiles on the European con¬ 
tinent. A formal decision on approving these plans was made in 
mid-December 1979. 

Throughout 1979 American military presence was beefed up 
in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. More than once 
U.S. nuclear forces were put in a state of combat readiness for 
launching an attack against the Soviet Union because of mal¬ 
functions in the computer warning system, which sounded the 
alarm alerting the “approach” of Soviet missiles. To top it all 
off, on December 12, 1979 the American President called for 
the creation of a new generation of weapons systems and for in¬ 
creasing the U.S. arms spending to nearly $200 billion over the 
next five years. 1 However, back in 1978 Zbigniew Brzezinski, the 
President’s Assistant for National Security Affairs, remarked in 
an interview with The New Yorker magazine, “It’s inaccurate 
thinking to say that the use of nuclear weapons would be the 
end of the human race. That’s an egocentric thought.. . If the 
United States used up all of its arsenal in the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet Union used all of its against the United States, it 
would not be the end of humanity.” 2 Thus once again an atmo¬ 
sphere was created of confrontation and the threat of nuclear 
war. Most importantly, even during the period of reduced ten¬ 
sions many of the discussions on the theme of war and peace 
were based on the assumption of conflict and not on the peace¬ 
ful resolution of arising issues. To illustrate this point, Roger 
Hilsman wrote, “But war still is part of the future.” 3 Likewise, 
Robert Wesson admitted that “the United States has never prom¬ 
ised not to be the first to use nuclear arms.” 1 

So the ideological groundwork of Reagan policy decisions was 
nearly complete. All that remained to be done was to adopt the 
prepared recommendations and add to them the idea of a “first 
nuclear strike” and a “U.S. victory,” thereby raising the fervor 
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of militarism to an ominous level. President Reagan at a No¬ 
vember 11, 1982 press conference was quoted as saying, “Peace 
is a product of strength.” 1 A year later Reagan announced, “The 
world looks to America for leadership, and America looks to 
the men in its armed forces.” 2 In the interval between these 
two pronouncements Reagan managed to spill quite an amount 
of blood—that of Americans, Lebanese, Palestinians, Grenad¬ 
ans and Nicaraguans. Things had gone so far that even such a 
right-wing extremist as Barry Goldwater began worrying about 
his friend Ronald Reagan’s “surprisingly dangerous state of mind, 
which is that he will not seek alternatives to a military solution 
when dealing with complex foreign policy issues.” 3 

The right wing obviously can never be satisfied. Its members 
rebuke even Ronald Reagan for showing “insufficient firmness.” 
Midge Decter, for instance, a neoconservative who supported 
President Reagan, suggested that “the Administration seems to 
be pursuing the same old policy of detente, and I think if Rea¬ 
gan were not in office now he’d be leading the opposition.” 4 
With this began an increase in the number of publications tak¬ 
ing a critical view of the Administration’s policies both at home 
and abroad. The resurfacing of a faultfinding mood in bour¬ 
geois political literature was prompted by the serious concern 
among a large portion of the ruling class for the country’s future. 
Reagan was likened to the cowboy who had galloped off—it 
was time to bring him to a halt. Noteworthy is an article by 
George Kennan which appeared in The Atlantic Monthly. In it 
Kennan noted that the beginning of a deterioration of Soviet- 
American relations coincided with the Watergate scandal and 
was inaugurated by the Jackson-Vanik amendment to the 1974 
Trade Reform Act. This was followed by a long list of unilateral 
actions on the part of the United States: “rapidly declining trade; 
neglect or abandonment of cultural exchange arrangements; 
throttling down of personal contacts; failure of ratification of 
the second SALT agreement; reckless acceleration of the weap- 
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ons race ... all culminating in the shrill denunciations and var¬ 
ious anti-Soviet ‘sanctions’ of the Carter and Reagan admin¬ 
istrations.” 1 

Of certain merit are the views of Cyrus Vance, Secretary of 
State under the Carter Administration. In recent years Vance 
has taken a critical line toward the policies of the Republican 
Administration and has urged the ratification of agreements al¬ 
ready concluded with the Soviet Union, and in addition has cal¬ 
led for the formulation of a long-term realistic foreign policy inde¬ 
pendent of changes in administration. He renounced any attempt 
at linking arms control talks to other issues. He also expressed 
his hopes that the currents of pragmatism that were at work 
would “draw President Reagan and his advisers from their ini¬ 
tial preoccupation with ideology and confrontation” to the po¬ 
litical center, since “when we have drifted off the center, we 
have lost . . . essential support at home and abroad.” 2 

In the anthology Setting National Priorities. Agenda for the 
1980s, it is argued that inflating the Soviet “military threat” not 
only prevents the formation of a realistic picture of the actual 
military balance between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
but also facilitates its “intentional distortion.” 3 Senior researcher 
of the Brookings Institution William Kaufmann, a former adviser 
to Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, wrote that “the prob¬ 
lems of the 1980s will not yield to military solutions. . . Military 
power may not be ... a sufficient condition of international sta¬ 
bility. . .” 4 

A similar view is expressed by Ray Cline, who maintains that 
excessively self-assured U.S. behavior in the postwar decades had 
led the country, in the late 1970s, to political uncertainty, lack 
of confidence and anxiety. “The allies of the United States 
show little trust in America’s leadership. . .” 5 “Perhaps it was too 
idealistic,” he continues, “to try to contain the spread of com- 
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munist governments at every point in the world, as presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy suggested we should and 
could.” 1 This also pertains to Carter and Reagan. 

The diversity of criticism of the Republican Administration is to 
a certain degree reflected in an article by Seweryn Bialer and 
Joan Afferica which appeared in Foreign Affairs. The authors 
of the study, called “Reagan and Russia,” note that despite var¬ 
ious adjustments and adaptations, both the domestic and for¬ 
eign policies of the Reagan Administration, like the Reagan cam¬ 
paign, “continue to display the characteristics of an ideological 
crusade.” 2 The Reagan policy toward Russia contains several 
elements, among which are a new arms race, economic warfare, 
an effort to redefine the very atmosphere of Soviet-Western re¬ 
lations and, particularly, the public mood in the United States 
and its West European allies with regard to those relations, rad¬ 
ical changes in the U.S. stance on U.S.-Soviet negotiations, and 
a view of Third World issues primarily through the prism of 
American-Soviet relations. 3 “For some people in the Reagan en¬ 
tourage the long-range objective is nothing less than to effect a 
gradual transformation or a collapse of the [Soviet system of 
government . . . for others, the main aim of policy would appear 
to be to magnify Soviet difficulties at home and to make Soviet 
military growth as costly as possible.” This first assumption “is 
simply fallacious and spawns maximalist and unrealistic ob¬ 
jectives,” assert the authors. 4 And those who uphold the second 
view underestimate the economic and political potentials of the 
Soviet Union. 

In short, criticism of the foreign policy of the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration is emerging from an ever growing front, particularly 
from U.S. allies and from the Third World. However, nothing 
different could be expected. After all, claims to world domination, 
amorality, and state terrorism, combined with great-power arro¬ 
gance and total disregard for the destinies of nations, including 
that of the American people—all of which Washington espouses 
—cannot but draw a different response from the world. 

j_ 
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The explanation for the emergence of a critical attitude to¬ 
ward Reagan policies lies both in a shift in sentiment among var¬ 
ious layers of society and in specific political tasks. It reflects 
the disaffection of the people and part of the bourgeoisie with 
the government’s militarist course and the unbridling of militar¬ 
ism and chauvinism. In some of the shrewder circles there is an 
awareness that this disaffection must be channelled in a direction 
that would offer the least risk for the capitalist system. By the 
same token the repeated failure of imperialism’s bellicose pro¬ 
grams, and likewise of its main doctrines which are based on a 
chauvinist interpretation of “national interests,” impel ideologists 
to seek out new theories and discover a more persuasive way of 
influencing people ideologically, morally and psychologically, both 
at home and abroad. 

At this point it is worth turning our attention to yet another 
feature of liberal-bourgeois criticism. The method of defending 
something while criticizing it is not new. It is widely used in 
American political science, and is done variously, depending on 
the author. Criticism can be sharp or mild, penetrating or su¬ 
perficial, but it is always meted out in accordance with the main 
goal that the author has set for himself. In other words, criticism 
of practices at home is more often than not nothing more than 
an illustrative background against which to erect a defense of 
the bourgeois system as a whole. 

Then there are authors who criticize the government for near¬ 
ly all of its actions—for adventurism abroad and for mislead¬ 
ing the people at home. But for many such authors criticism is 
merely a device for producing an emotional atmosphere of trust 
among readers. The main thing is to convince readers that the 
government must be more resourceful, consistent and witty in 
the face of the “socialist challenge.” The amassment of recrimi¬ 
nations, the stirring of emotions over mistakes and sheer blunders 
of the government take on an artificial character and serve the 
sole purpose of magnifying the fear of a perceived enemy. As a 
result, the reader remembers less about the criticisms than about 
the carefully erected web of ideas stirring feelings of danger 
and mistrust of something foreign although undefined. 

Regardless of what form the criticism of the Reagan Admini¬ 
stration’s foreign policies has taken, doctrines advocating war 
and an arms race still remain in the fore. The tragic successes 
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of the assertive anti-detente coalition, which has managed to im¬ 
pose its will on the country, must not overshadow the fact that 
the United States is not inhabited by “hawks” alone. Peace forces 
have always been active in American society. However, many 
of these peace groups are somewhat off course and disorganized. 
More than enough Americans of goodwill have been frightened 
or poisoned with the venom of anti-Sovietism, which has affected 
their common sense in these matters. 

Yet the deceived are not yet the convinced, a difference which 
the ruling quarters in America are doubtlessly aware of. For even 
now, at a time when the “hawks” are predominant and mili¬ 
tarism is running at full throttle, opposition to the policy of gen¬ 
erating tensions is making itself felt. In sporadic but powerful 
impulses it is breaking into political life and is having its effect. 











CONCLUSION 


Reagan’s victory in the presidential elections was regarded as 
“a revenge of exceptionalist faith,” 1 while Alexander Haig, the 
new President’s ill-starred Secretary of State, called the Amer¬ 
icans “a nation of trustees: trustees for the values of freedom 
and justice”. 2 

These and many other statements by American leaders are 
not simple rhetoric, but a reflection of the situation in the coun¬ 
try and of the ambitions of the American ruling quarters on the 
international scene. The Reagan Administration has reduced the 
distance between the “cold” and “hot” wars to a minimum. 

In the United States an atmosphere of chauvinism and extreme 
reaction has set in. The appeal by a Ku Klux Klan leader to 
vote for Reagan, who was said to have “much in common” with 
the organization, is positive proof. The degradation of culture, 
chaos in spiritual life, and climate of rugged individualism, vio¬ 
lence and cynicism all serve to strengthen the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie and facilitate the ruling classes’ preparations for a 
war for world supremacy. 

At the very inception of the United States the wealthy placed 
the government at the service of private property. The country’s 
rapid development made Americans believe in personal success 
associated with prosperity and the ability to “make money.” The 
dollar became a symbol of national morality. Any failure results 
in an outburst of anger and negative emotions. The cult of the 
dollar and the cult of violence are inseparable, engendering dis- 
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tortcd behavioral ethics: hypocrisy, unscrupulousness and indi¬ 
fference. Any failure in personal affairs or any infringement upon 
national vanity create favorable conditions for the appearance of 
super-patriotism and chauvinism. The ruling quarters take advan¬ 
tage of these psychological crises in their self-interested policy. 

The Reagan Administration makes use of the neurotic con¬ 
sciousness of the individual, who bows to tradition, no matter 
whether good or bad, who is intimidated by propaganda and 
the futility of social expectations, who is hurt and dissatisfied by 
the setbacks in foreign policy and the shameful events taking 
place within the country and who is worried about the disinteg¬ 
ration of moral values. The “national pride,” wounded by the 
Vietnam War and Watergate, demanded satisfaction and a re¬ 
turn to the times of self-confident optimism. President Carter, 
along with purely political speculations in his human rights cam¬ 
paign, tried to find an outlet for “moral self-assertion” which 
had deteriorated as a result of failures in foreign-policy adven¬ 
tures and domestic scandals. President Reagan and his support¬ 
ers transformed the feeling of “national vulnerability” into chau¬ 
vinism which gives way to a policy of “military and forceful 
self-assertion,” and pursues truly imperial goals. 

America’s tycoons believe their “world supremacy” to be the 
best solution to all international issues. War is considered by them 
as an uncontested “midwife” capable of helping them achieve 
this goal. In an attempt to establish “world supremacy,” truly a 
pathological idea, arms manufacturers and the military found¬ 
ed an ugly death union. They would bury hundreds of millions 
of people under the ruins of razed towns and cities with the 
sole aim of forcing the world to its knees. 

In fact, all postwar U.S. leaders have behaved as fighting 
cockerels with nuclear spurs, ready to attack communism, and 
thus demonstrating their “reliability,” “muscular strength” and 
“courage.” These shows are intended for almost any taste: for 
those who dictate the policy, i.e., Big Business, for the proponents 
of a semi-fascist ideology as well as for the chauvinist element 
of the population. Such factors as responsibility to the interna¬ 
tional public and to the interests of universal peace and security 
are completely ignored. According to Newsweek, Americans have 
grown accustomed to “Russian hatred campaigns” which are 
part and parcel of endless political shows. As a result, the post- 
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war years have been characterized by intermittent orgies of 
hatred for the Soviet Union. During such periods, genuine dis¬ 
cussions are pushed aside, the press fanatically backs up the 
official line and any and all dissidents are considered traitors. 1 

Ideological “hawks” reject the milder variants of political doc¬ 
trines, fearing that “the special phraseology may well encourage 
a highly dangerous and esoteric process of military thinking— 
one that becomes a semantic chess game.” 2 They hold that since 
there is no longer any difference between war and peace, disar¬ 
mament is a utopia, any economizing on defense is a crime, any 
negotiations with the Soviet Union are treachery, and peaceful 
coexistence is nothing but “a prolonged armistice in the war.” 3 
The “balance of terror” is being replaced by “permanent terror” 
which can, in their opinion, be only eliminated by another world 
war in which the United States would triumph, thus making it 
possible to establish universal peace. 

According to the more realistic representatives of the Ameri¬ 
can public, “those observers who speak of ‘recovery’ after a ho¬ 
locaust, or of ‘winning’ a nuclear war are dreaming. . . They are 
living in a past that has been swept away forever by nuclear 
arms.” 4 Today the deadly forces are strong enough to exterminate 
life on earth. Even death will cease to exist, for there will be 
no life. Unfortunately, the murderers of humankind, if they man¬ 
age to succeed, will avoid punishment, for there will be no sub¬ 
ject or object of the crime. President Reagan is keen on discuss¬ 
ing “national interest” and the ways and means of its defense. 
However, given the present situation, this is merely an assemblage 
of out-dated stereotypes, for a nuclear conflict will incinerate all 
nations together with their interests and goals. The American 
leaders are preoccupied with the strategy of intimidation, as if 
unaware that the intimidators will also perish in a nuclear catas¬ 
trophe. 


1 See Newsweek, February 18, 1980. 

1 Henry E. Eccles. Military Concepts and Philosophy. Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity Press, New Brunswick, 1965, p. 7. 

5 See Hans W. Gatzke. The Present in Perspective. A Look at the 
World Since 1945. John Murray Albermarle Street, London, 1966, 
p. 179. 

4 Jonathan Schell. The Fate of the Earth. Jonathan Cape, London, 
1982, p. 73. 
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The time-worn myth of the “Soviet threat” serves as an ideo¬ 
logical foundation for militarist hysteria. The “hawks” and the 
“doves” have always been in touching concordance as regards 
this matter. The “Soviet threat” is a permanent topic for the 
American leaders who realize that even the slightest slip in the 
propaganda of this thesis will make it harder for them to use 
the taxpayers’ money for military needs, to provide the monopolies 
with superprofits and to persuade their allies to support U.S. 
military adventures. The inexplicable credibility of the majority 
of the American population in this connection is amazing. 

As Richard Barnet and Marcus Raskin have noted, “for al¬ 
most twenty years America’s major foreign policy has been sus¬ 
tained on a nightmare and a dream. The nightmare was the 
Soviet threat in Europe, the prospect that by invasion, threats, 
or clever politics the Kremlin would expand its power and ideo¬ 
logy over the continent. This Great Confrontation over Europe 
was the origin and principal battleground of the Cold War which 
involved the Great Powers. 

“The dream was an ‘Atlantic Community,’ a collection of sup¬ 
posedly like-minded peoples united, not only in their opposition 
to communism, but in their resolve to build the economic and 
political unity of the West under the leadership of the United 
States.” 1 Ten years later Senator Bumpers stated, “For many 
years after World War II, our foreign policy was guided by fer¬ 
vent anticommunism. .. This foundation of our foreign policy 
began to erode during the Vietnam war, as we slowly came to 
the realization that our blind and unquestioning allegiance to the 
dogma of anticommunism might not be the godhead we had held 
it up to be and indeed might in some cases be contrary to our 
best interests.” 2 

The existing international situation compelled the U.S. rul¬ 
ing elite to succumb to detente. Although its representatives be¬ 
gan to use the word, their change of tactics was not a result of 
moral enlightenment, but of their inability to continue to “raise 
the stakes” of threats with impunity. At times, the messianic spir¬ 
it submerged, losing its primary role. The possibility of being 


1 Richard J. Barnet, Marcus G. Raskin. After 20 years. Alternatives 
to the Cold War in Europe. Random House, New York, 1965, p. 3. 

1 Congressional Record. June 3, 1975, p. S9436. 
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avenged for nuclear aggression against the U.S.S.R. and its al¬ 
lies dampened the enthusiasm of the adventurists. Finally the 
Americans gained new experience as a result of their loss of stra¬ 
tegic invulnerability. 

However, even in the context of detente, which brought relief 
and hope to the nations of the world, the ruling quarters of the 
United States refused to part with their position of a “domi¬ 
nant force” as well as with a great-power and messianic course. 
They continued to build up the country’s defense potential and 
conducted an active “psychological war”, instilling in the peo¬ 
ple a hatred for socialist countries and contempt for all that was 
not American. 

A world in which the United States would not play a dom¬ 
inating role seemed impossible to the American ruling quarters. 
This is why they put so much effort into the victory of the ultra¬ 
right forces headed by Reagan, who has so ardently undertaken 
the task of increasing “respect for the United States abroad” 1 by 
using force and a suicidal, in the opinion of Senator Edward 
Kennedy, strategy which is leading to the establishment of the 
law of the jungle in international relations. 

Under Reagan, U.S. propaganda has become especially bra¬ 
zen. Dozens of books describing a future nuclear war and pre¬ 
parations for it, are being published. They implant fear and 
suspicion in the minds of the Americans, enslaving them intel¬ 
lectually by thrusting upon them ready cliche answers to any pos¬ 
sible question. 

The voices calling for a crusade against communism are loud 
and clamorous. Bourgeois ideologists are actively considering the 
problems of universal suicide. Bourgeois culture produces many 
pessimistic prophecies which reveal the cynical and barbarous 
essence of those who, predicting the end of the world, are sow¬ 
ing enmity and fear, preferring destruction to creation and death 
to life. 

It will take a long time for the out-dated ideas which now 
prevail in American life and politics to die a natural death, for 
they are backed by the monopoly bourgeoisie which is still able 
to renew and consolidate its material foundation and military 
strength. This class has at hand a tremendous propaganda ma- 

1 The Foreign Affairs. Vol. 59, No. 3, Winter 1981, p. 704. 
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chine which has enslaved millions of people ideologically. The 
bourgeoisie attempts to both preserve and secure in the minds 
of the people the burden of deep-rooted political and psycholog¬ 
ical prejudices as the most advantageous way of living and think¬ 
ing. The flywheel of the propaganda machine lubricated with bil¬ 
lions of dollars is continuing to rotate at full swing. 

All this is true, indeed. But it is also true that the present 
extremely unstable psychological state of the U.S. ruling quart¬ 
ers, as well as their political and military aggressiveness, prove 
that American monopoly capital is losing the ground that has 
been so stable for so many years now. 

A retrospective survey of the U.S. ruling circles’ policy shows 
that in the past, too, their approach to the existing situation has 
been far removed from reality. It took the United States 15 
years, plus the trials of a severe economic and political crisis, 
to reconcile itself to the existence of the U.S.S.R. and to recog¬ 
nize it. Only the attack on Pearl Harbor and threat to the 
very existence of the United States made it realize the necessity 
of a joint struggle against Nazism. Only the Caribbean crisis, 
which, as a result of the U.S.A.’s bellicose policy placed the 
world on the verge of war, compelled the United States to sign 
the first Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. Only the defeat in Vietnam 
made the United States conclude the SALT treaties. 

Such is the nature of this state, which is chauvinist and mes¬ 
sianic through and through. The nations of the world have been 
paying a high price for this. Perhaps it will take time for Amer¬ 
ican imperialism to rid itself of its historical blindness and come 
to realize the realities of the nuclear age. Instead of being a real¬ 
istic policy, the “Pax Americana” chimera is becoming a serious 
disease capable of thrusting humankind into a disaster. 

American imperialism is still able to drive the world toward 
the edge of an abyss. The ruling circles of the U.S.A. will per¬ 
sist in seeking conflicts, stirring up enmity and increasing tension. 
Perhaps even Reagan reached the limit of his irresponsibility 
in his “statement” of August 11, 1984 in which he said that he 
was pleased to inform his fellow citizens that he had just signed 
a bill outlawing Russia for ever, and that bombing would begin 
in five minutes. 

The American President’s maniacal anti-Sovietism and hatred 
for the Soviet people, and his aggressive militarism were per- 
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fectly reflected in this statement. It is a logical continuation of 
the hallucinatory images of “decisive battles” between “the king¬ 
dom of Evil” and “the kingdom of Good,” of the calls 
for a joint “crusade” against communism and of the mad plans 
for star wars. 

World public opinion has been gripped (for the nth time!) by 
fear, astonishment and indignation. Under these conditions one 
is justified in asking: How long will the present bellicose 
militarist clique keep humankind in a state of constant fear 
of the unpredictable actions of the politicians, who, judging by 
their deeds and words, have lost all sense of reality and self-con¬ 
trol and are thus capable of taking humankind over the brink? 

Today, when the citadel of world imperialism has become ex¬ 
tremely adventurous in nature, all who cherish peace on earth 
must become especially vigilant. The public lethargy of millions 
of people in the West, their lack of information and prejudice 
must be overcome. 

Reality is such that we must deal with a country where free¬ 
dom is suppressed, where violence flourishes, where trade uni¬ 
ons are persecuted, where the press serves Big Business and where 
the basic rights of the individual are hampered: the right to 
work, the right to live, the right to get objective information, 
the right to have materially guaranteed access to true culture 
and the right to personal security. This is a nation in which 
militarism and war are the basic means of achieving foreign-pol¬ 
icy goals. But one must take a sober view of reality. There is 
no reasonable alternative to living together and in peace. The 
Soviet Union stands for equal relations and mutually profitable 
cooperation, for a peaceful solution of all problems and disputes, 
for the free choice of all peoples on earth of a way of life 
to their liking, and without it being forced on them by outside 
powers. This policy is contrary to the intentions and goals of the 
U.S. ruling quarters, but nothing can be done about that; sooner 
or later they will have to come to terms with reality. 

The Soviet Union will always be a firm supporter of peace 
and will do everything in its power to stop humankind from slid¬ 
ing toward the nuclear chasm. Herein the Soviet people see their 
international and humane mission on the threshold of the third 
millennium. 












